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LOUISIANA  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 


The  Louisiana  Historical  Society,  now  domiciled  in  New 
Orleans,  La.,  presents  to  its  members  and  friends  the  sub- 
joined report  of  its  annual  meeting,  held  in  Tulane  Hall, 
January  16,  1895.  As  a fitting  preface  to  the  interesting 
proceedings  on  this  occasion  the  society  has  printed  the  valu- 
able report  made  in  1893  by  Prof.  Alcee  Fortier,  as  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Work  and  Archives.  A list  is  also  given 
of  the  officers  and  the  members  of  the  society. 

REPORT  OF  PROF.  FORTIER. 

Prof.  Alcee  Fortier,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Work 
and  Archives,  made  the  following  interesting  report : 

It  gives  us  pleasure  to  state  that  we  found  that  the  Louisi- 
ana Historical  Society  possesses  very  valuable  books  and 
documents  pertaining  to  the  history  of  the  colony  under  the 
French  and  Spanish  dominations  and  we  desire  to  express  our 
high  appreciation  of  the  work  done  by  our  distinguished  his- 
torian, Charles  Gayarre,  in  making  the  collection  now  in  the 
possession  of  our  society  and  at  the  State  library.  His  intel- 
ligent labors  in  collecting  valuable  documents  and  books  in 
France  and  in  Spain*,  his  energy,  his  patriotism  in  writing  and 
rewriting  in  three  different  works  the  history  of  Louisiana 
entitle  Mr.  Gayarre  to  the  gratitude  of  all  Louisianians  and 
will  associate  his  name  forever  with  all  investigations  and 
studies  in  the  history  of  the  colony  and  of  the  State.  We 
roust  now  endeavor  to  continue  the  work  so  ably  done  thus 
far  by  Mr.  Gayarre,  we  must  try  to  obtain  complete  copies  of 
ail  papers  concerning  Louisiana  in  the  archives  of  France  and 
Spain,  and  we  must,  first  of  all,  make  an  accurate  catalogue 
of  the  books  and  documents  in  our  possession  aud  at  the  State 
library. 

e examined  carefully  the  books  and  documents  belonging 
to  our  society,  of  which  the  following  is  the  list : 
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1.  French  MSS.,  Mississippi  Valley,  1679-1769. 

2.  La  Harpe  MS.,  Journal  Mississippi  Valley,  1G98-1724. 

3.  Spanish  MSS.,  Mississippi  Valley,  1763-1804. 

4.  Spanish  MSS.,  Mississippi  Valley,  1789-1802. 

5.  Spanish  MSS.,  Mississippi  Valley,  1788-1807. 

6.  Spanish  MSS.,  Mississippi  Valley,  1793-1808. 

7.  MS.,  Catalogue  Mississippi  Valley. 

8.  Documents  sur  la  Louisiane  (Margry),  3 vols.,  MSS. 

9.  Official  French  Orders,  Laws,  etc.,  Mississippi  Valley, 
1690-1719. 

10.  Official  French  Orders,  Laws,  etc.,  Mississippi  Valley, 
1720-1729. 

11.  Notes  et  Documents  sur  FHistoire  de  la  Louisiane. 

12.  Le  Pere  Leclercq.  Establissement  de  la  Foy  dans  la 
Nouvelle-France  (MS.  from  printed  book). 

13.  Hennepin — New  Discovery  of  a Vast  Country. 

14.  Hennepin — Nouvelle  Decouverte  d’un  tres  grand  pays 
(2  Relation  Louisiane). 

15.  Hennepin — Nouveau  Voyage  (3  Relation  Louisiane). 

16.  Joutel — Journal  Historique  de  la  Salle. 

17.  Recueil  de  relations,  lettres  et  memoires  relatifs  h la 
Louisiane,  1673-1750. 

18.  One  package  of  miscellaneous  papers  and  documents. 

Nos.  1,  3,  4,  5 and  6 — An  index  should  be  made. 

No.  18 — All  papers  and  documents  should  be  carefully 
classified.  The  package  contains  interesting  relics,  such  as 
French  assignats  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  copies  of  old 
newspapers  and  important  documents  in  Spanish  relating  to 
the  revolution  of  1768  and  the  acts  of  O’Reilly. 

There  are  at  Tulane  University  a number  of  wooden  boxes 
containing  documents  of  the  time  of  the  French  and  Spanish 
dominations.  We  examined  two  of  these  boxes,  1778  and  1786, 
and  found  them  to  contain  original  notarial  and  judicial  acts. 
The  contents  of  all  the  boxes  should  be  classified,  as  we  con- 
sider the  papers  to  be  valuable  for  the  history  of  our  families, 
and  also  of  colonial  times.  Interesting  monographs  may  be 
written  about  the  customs  of  old  times,  as  seen  in  the  mar- 
riage contracts  and  testaments  of  the  men  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 
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With  regard  to  documents  and  books  pertaining  to  the 
history  of  the  colony,  and  accessible  to  us,  we  beg,  therefore, 
to  say,  that  they  are  exceedingly  important,  but  that  it  will 
require  arduous  labor  to  classify  them  in  analytical  and  critical 
manner.  We  also  suggest  that  further  research  be  made  in 
European  archives  for  documents  pertaining  to  the  history  of 
Louisiana,  and  that  the  society  invoke  the  aid  of  the  State 
government  to  enable  such  research  to  be  made,  and  to  com- 
plete the  admirable  and  valuable  collection  made  many  years 
ago  by  the  Hon.  Charles  Gayarre. 

The  above  suggestions  refer  to  our  archives,  and  the  work 
to  be  done  in  that  connection.  We  now  beg  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  following  topics  for  original  investigation : 

First — The  Indian  Tribes. — In  the  history  of  all  American 
colonies  the  Indians  play  an  important  part.  The  first  oc- 
cupants of  the  country  were  sometimes  friendly  to  the  settlers, 
but  oftener  hostile,  and  many  deeds  of  war  and  violence  are  re- 
lated in  the  annals  of  the  colonies.  In  Louisiana  we  had  the 
two  great  hostile  tribes,  the  Chickasaws  and  the  Natchez,  and 
the  friendly  Choctaws.  Many  romantic  episodes  are  connected 
with  the  wars  against  the  Indians,  and  the  narrative  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  bold  Chickasaws  and  of  the  Natchez,  made 
poetic  and  immortal  by  the  genius  of  Chateaubriand,  would 
still  be  interesting,  as  well  as  a description  of  their  peculiar  cus- 
toms. What  is,  however,  more  important  still  would  be  to  make 
a study  of  the  traditions  of  the  tribes  now  existing.  We  have 
the  Choctaws,  who  sell  their  wicker  baskets  and  herbs  at  the 
French  market;  we  have  the  Attakapas,  in  St.  Mary  parish, 
and  remnants  of  other  tribes,  such  as  the  Biloxis,  in  different 
parts  of  the  State.  ’ We  should  study  the  traditions  and  cus- 
toms of  these  people,  appreciate  the  importance  of  folk-lore 
as  an  aid  to  history,  anthropology  and  ethnology,  and  become 
folk-lorists  for  everything  concerning  the  nearly  extinct  In- 
dian tribes.  Let  us  also  try  to  find  out  which  are  the  tribes 
left  and  what  is  known  of  their  history. 

Second — Histories  of  the  Parishes. — Just  as  the  history 
of  every  individual  State  must  be  studied  to  obtain  a correct 
idea  of  the  general  history  of  the  United  States,  we  should  have 
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histories  relating  in  detail  the  important  events  that  took  place 
in  every  parish.  For  this  purpose,  the  parish  archives  and 
church  registers  should  be  carefully  examined.  It  would  be 
highly  interesting  to  ascertain  who  were  the  first  inhabitants 
the  pioneers  in  every  parish,  and  to  know  to  what  race  they 
belonged.  Many  peculiarities  in  speech  and  customs  might 
be  explained  if  we  knew  exactly  from  what  part  of  Europe, 
from  what  province,  from  what  part  of  the  United  States  or 
Canada  came  the  early  settlers  in  the  different  parishes.  The 
church  registers  are  probably  the  best  means  of  ascertaining 
the  dates  of  the  arrival  in  the  colony  or  State  of  the  different 
classes  of  immigrants  and  their  nationality.  In  connection 
with  church  registers,  we  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  histori- 
cal interest  attached  to  the  study  of  epitaphs  and  tombstone 
inscriptions.  The  latter  are  real  registers,  and  as  important 
as  the  musty  and  moth-eaten  papers  kept  in  our  church 
archives. 

The  church  registers  are  of  such  value  to  the  student  of 
history  that  the  utmost  care  should  be  given  to  their  preserva- 
tion, and  when  they  are  in  a dilapidated  condition  copies 
should  be  made  of  them.  At  the  cathedral  in  New  Orleans 
are  a number  of  most  valuable  records  in  a bad  state  of  pres- 
ervation. Our  historical  society  should  communicate  with 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities  on  that  subject,  and  take  some 
steps  to  have  those  important  documents  copied. 

The  history  of  New  Orleans  has  often  been  written,  but 
never  fully.  There  is  still  a wide  field  of  work  in  that  line 
of  research,  as  well  as  in  the  history  of  our  oldest  towns. 
Natchitoches,  Alexandria,  Monroe,  Baton  Rouge,  Thibodaux, 
would  be  interesting  subjects  for  detailed  histories. 

Third — Distinguished  Foreigners. — We  had  here  at  differ- 
ent periods  personages  important  in  romance  and  history,  and 
we  should  like  to  know  what  they  did,  what  they  said,  where 
they  lived  while  in  Louisiana.  For  instance,  the  Chevalier 
des  Gneux,  whose  misfortunes  the  Abbe  Prevost  has  related 
with  such  charm  in  that  most  touching  book  1 ‘ Manon  Les- 
caut,”  is  said  to  have  lived  in  Pointe  Coupee  parish  and  to 
have  married  after  poor  Manon’ s death.  If  this  fact  is  true 
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it  would  be  curious  to  know  whether  Des  Grieux  ever  forgot 
Manon. 

We  take  also  quite  an  interest  in  the  life  in  Louisiana  of 
General  Moreau,  of  that  great  captain  but  weak  man,  who 
conquered  for  France  at  Hohenlinden  and  was  killed  by  a 
French  cannon  ball  at  Dresden  by  the  side  of  Alexander,  of 
Russia.  What  did  Moreau  say  of  Bonaparte?  Who  were  his 
friends  in  New  Orleans?  What  about  Louis-Philippe?  What 
was  the  life  in  exile  of  the  future  king  of  the  French? 

Fourth — The  Laws  of  Louisiana, — Our  State  having  been  a 
colony  of  France  and  then  of  Spain  before  forming  a part  of 
the  American  Union,  our  laws  bear  traces  of  the  three  domina- 
tions. Although  our  system  of  jurisprudence  . is  based  on 
the  Code  Napoleon  and  the  corpus  juris  civilis  of  Justinian,  we 
certainly  borrowed  from  the  Spanish  laws  and  from  the 
English  common  law.  It  is  important  to  study  the  influence 
on  our  laws  of  the  different  European  systems  of  jurispru- 
dence and  to  see  whether  some  of  the  provincial  customs  of 
France  before  the  adoption  of  the  Code  Napoleon  are  not  yet 
to  be  found  in  our  laws.  We  might  also  make  a study  of  the 
Black  Code  and  of  all  laws  referring  to  the  slaves. 

Fifth — Biography. — No  study  is  more  interesting  than  that 
of  the  lives  of  distinguished  people.  By  devoting  special 
works  to  the  men  who  have  contributed  to  the  foundation  of 
Louisiana,  or  added  to  her  glory,  we  do  a patriotic  and  useful 
work.  We  pay  them  a just  tribute  of  homage  and,  at  the 
same  time,  add  important  pages  to  the  history  of  the  State. 
The  lives  of  our  colonial  governors,  of  our  State  governors, 
of  our  great  writers  and  jurists,  in  short  of  all  our  celebrated 
men  and  women,  should  be  written.  Miss  King,  in  her  -‘Life 
of  Bienville,’ ’ and  Judge  Howe,  in  his  “Life  of  Justice  Mar- 
tin,” have  given  us  admirable  examples  that  we  may  follow 
with  credit  to  ourselves  and  profit  to  all. 

Sixth — Agriculture. — Another  important  topic  for  study  is 
the  history  of  agriculture  in  the  State.  Let  us  see  what  was 
the  condition  of  agriculture  in  the  colony ; what  were  the 
implements,  the  fertilizers  used  when  indigo  and  corn  were 
the  chief  staples.  Let  us  study  the  development  of  the  sugar 
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industry,  from  Etienne  de  Bore  to  our  times ; let  us  describe 
an  old  sugar  bouse,  with  the  mill  operated  by  horse  power; 
let  us  see  the  improvements  made  by  Valcour  Aime  and 
others,  and  let  us  compare  the  old  methods  of  manufacturing 
sugar  and  cultivating  the  field  with  the  ones  now  in  use. 
The  same  work  can  be  done  for  cotton,  rice,. and  tobacco.  A 
description  of  the  preparation  of  the  Perique  carrots  and  of 
the  Natchitoches  tobacco  would  be  curious  and  interesting. 

Seventh — Local  Customs  and  Dialects. — History  is  no 
longer  considered  to  be  the  narrative,  more  or  less  animated 
or  fanciful,  of  battles  and  great  incidents  in  the  lives  of  men. 
Every  fact  advanced  must  be  based  on  documents,  and  we 
desire  td  know  something  about  the  inner  life  of  the  people, 
about  their  customs  and  manners.  Let  us,  therefore,  call 
folk-lore  once  more  to  our  aid,  for,  as  it  has  been  so  well 
said:  u Folk-lore  is  to  history,  what  color  is  to  design.” 
Let  us  study  the  customs  of  our  people  of  different  nationali- 
ties ; let  us  recall  the  customs  of  old  days,  of  the  times  of 
slavery;  let  us  study  at  the  same  time  the  dialects  of  the 
Acadians,  of  the  lslenos,  of  the  negroes,  and  we  shall  gather 
in  that  way  a great  mass  of  information  concerning  their 
peculiar  and  interesting  customs.  The  field  of  work  is  hero 
immense. 

Eighth — Literature  and  Education. — The  literature  of  Louis- 
iana, both  in  French  and  in  English,  is  most  interesting  and 
important,  and  we  must  study  it  to  understand  better  the 
characteristics  and  genius  of  our  people.  The  history  of 
literature  is  intimately  connected  with  history  proper,  and 
both  should  be  studied  together.  We  may  also  devote  our 
time  with  profit  to  the  study  of  the  development  of  education 
from  the  colonial  period  to  our  days.  We  should  certainly, 
in  this  way,  help  the  cause  of  education  in  the  State. 

Ninth — History  of  Louisiana  from  1815  to  our  Times. - 
From  the  battle  of  New  Orleans  to  our  days  we  have  no  com 
plete  history.  We  should  study  the  different  periods,  from 
1815  to  1861,  from  1861  to  1865;  reconstruction,  liberation 
and  contemporary  events. 

Tenth — Maps. — We  should  endeavor  to  make  a catalogue 
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and  collection  of  maps  of  Louisiana  from  the  earliest  times. 
History  can  not  be  studied  without  the  aid  of  geography. 

In  concluding  this  report,  we  ask  for  your  indulgence,  for 
our  work  was  arduous  and  we  had  little  time  at  our  disposal. 
We  hope  to  present  a more  complete  report  at  some  future 
meeting  of  our  society,  and  trust  that  in  the  meantime  our 
suggestions  will  open  the  way  to  a serious  and  complete  study 
of  all  points  connected  with  the  history  of  Louisiana. 

The  report  was  adopted  as  the  sense  of  the  meeting. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING. 

President  Fortier  spoke  as  follows : Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 
At  their  meeting  in  November,  1894,  the  members  of  the 
Louisiana  Historical  Society  decided  to  hold  a public  meet- 
ing in  January,  1895.  Their  purpose  was  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  all  Louisianians  to  the  importance  of  the  Historical 
Society,  so  as  to  arouse  an  interest  in  its  work.  No 
State  has  a more  romantic  or  more  interesting  history  than 
ours ; no  State  has  had  abler  and  more  patriotic  sons,  whether 
by  birth  or  by  adoption,  and  from  the  days  of  Iberville  and 
Bienville  to  our  own  time,  events,  sometimes  fortunate, 
sometimes  unfortunate,  but  often  heroic  and  grand,  have 
happened  on  our  soil.  What  history  is  more  soul-stirring 
than  that  of  our  early  colonists  f What  an  interest  we  take 
in  their  privations,  in  their  defeats,  in  their  triumphs  under 
French  rule  ! How  we  glory  in  the  admirable  resistance  of 
our  ancestors  of  1768  to  the  Spanish  domination  imposed  by 
force,  and  how  we  mourn  over  the  sad  fate  of  the  victims  of 
O’Reilly!  Then  we  follow  with  pride  Galvez  and  his  men  to 
Baton  Rouge  and  Pensacola,  and  wTe  are  pleased  with  the 
mild  and  paternal  rule  of  the  Spaniards  after  the  time  of 
O’Reilly.  At  the  beginning  of  the  century  we  see  again  for 
a moment  the  French  domination,  and  at  last  in  1803  the 
Louisianians  become  Americans  and  acquire  that  freedom  for 
which  they  had  striven  from  the  foundation  of  the  colony. 
The  history  of  Louisiana  as  a State  of  the  Onion  continues  to 
be  most  noteworthy,  from  the  battle  of  New  Orleans  on  Janu- 
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ary  8,  1815,  to  the  14tli  of  September,  1874,  and  to  our  own 
days.  Therefore,  if  there  is  a State  that  should  have  an 
historical  society,  it  is  ours,  and  our  people  should  take  .such 
an  interest  in  our  history  that  they  should  endeavor  to  leave 
untold  no  events  in  which  Louisiana  has  been  concerned. 

We  have  in  the  custody  of  our  society  most  valuable  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  history  of  Louisiana.  It  was  on  these 
documents  that  Mr.  Gavarre  based  his  history,  written  in  French 
and  published  in  1846  and  1847,  a history  of  which  Parkman, 
in  a letter  to  Miss  Grace  King,  dated  May  10,  1890,  said  : 
li  Of  course  you  are  familiar  with  Mr.  Gayarre’s  1 Histoire  de 
la  Louisiane.’  It  is  very  valuable,  as  containing  a great 
number  of  French  documents,  printed  verbatim,  and  there- 
fore is  more  useful  to  the  student  than  any  of  the  English 
histories  of  Louisiana.”  Of  Mr.  Gayarre’s  history,  written 
in  English  and  based  also  in  part  on  documents  in  the  cus- 
tody of  our  society,  Bancroft  wrote  in  1853  to  the  author : 
u I look  forward  with  greatest  interest  to  your  volume  on 
Louisiana  under  the  Spaniards.  You  are  .my  guide,  and  you 
will  see  how  I respect  your  authority.  You  not  only  con- 
struct an  interesting  and  attractive  narrative,  but  actually  so 
far  exhaust  the  subject  that  little  is  left  to  be  gleaned  after 
you.” 

These  letters  of  Parkman  and  Bancroft  do  the  greatest 
honor  to  our  distinguished  and  venerated  historian,  and  they 
prove  without  the  shadow  of  a doubt  the  value  of  the  docu- 
ments contained  in  the  library  of  our  society.  We  should  be 
enabled  to  publish  parts  of  these  documents,  and  both  the 
State  and  the  individual  citizens  of  Louisiana  should  aid  us  in 
our  elf'orts. 

It  is  a strange  fact,  and  one  not  to  the  credit  of  Louisiana, 
that  from  the  foundation  of  the  Historical  Society  in  1836  to 
the  present  year  only  one  paper  was  published  by  the  society. 
I refer  to  the  very  interesting  address  of  Judge  Henry  A. 
Bullard,  published  in  Vol.  I of  the  “ Historical  Collections  ” 
of  p.  F.  French.  A number  of  valuable  papers  were  read 
before  the  society,  and  yet  only  one,  so  far  as  I know,  was 
ever  officially  published.  We  must  correct  this  anomaly;  we 
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must  have  a quarterly  journal  in  which  to  publish  our  original 
documents  and  our  transactions  and  proceedings.  The  Louis- 
iana Historical  Society  had  many  vicissitudes  in  the  past,  but 
it  is  now,  I sincerely  hope,  firmly  established  and  will  have  a 
long  career  of  usefulness.  We  rely  on  the  help  of  everyone 
of  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen ; on  the  help  of  the  Governor  of 
the  State,  of  the  Legislature  and  of  every  Louisianian  in  order 
that  we  may  accomplish  the  purpose  for  which  our  society 
was  founded  nearly  sixty  years  ago. 

The  Louisiana  Historical  Society  was  established  on  January 
15,  1836,  and  its  first  president  was  Judge  Henry  A.  Bullard. 
The  secretaries,  according  to  J.  D.  B.  DeBow,  were  Mr.  Har- 
rison and  Louis  Janin,  and  among  the  officers  were  Porter, 
Martin,  Roman,  Canonge  and  Barton.  Among  the  members 
were  Gray,  Clapp,  Enstis,  McCaleb,  Ingalls,  Winthrop,  Rost, 
Watts,  Deblieux  and  Leonard. 

The  society,  organized  in  1836,  soon  fell  into  decay,  and 
was  reorganized  in  June,  1846,  by  the  following  gentlemen : 
John  Perkins,  J.  D.  B.  DeBow,  Edmund  J.  Forstall,  Charles 
Gayarre,  General  Joseph  Walker  and  Alfred  Hennen.  The 
celebrated  jurist  and  historian,  Francois  Xavier  Martin,  was 
elected  president,  but  he  died  in  December,  1846.  In  1847 
the  society  was  incorporated,  and  Judge  Henry  A.  Bullard 
was  elected  president  for  the  second  time,  and  John  Perkins 
and  J.  D.  B.  DeBow  secretaries.  The  list  of  members  pub- 
lished in  1850  comprises  the  names  of  many  distinguished 
Louisianians,  and  the  society  seems  to  have  been  prosperous 
for  several  years.  By  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  approved 
January  10,  1860,  the  society  became  in  reality  a State  insti- 
tution, as  Mr.  Gayarre  correctly  observed,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
decreed  that  “ in  the  event  of  a dissolution  of  the  Historical 
Society,  all  books,  maps,  records,  manuscripts  and  collections 
shall  revert  to  the  State  for  the  use  of  the  State  library.” 
The  State,  therefore,  should  support  the  Historical  Society  as 
being  a State  institution.  I desire  to  lay  stress  on  this  point, 
for  it  is  a shame  for  Louisiana  that  we  should  not  even  have 
a room  of  our  own  to  hold  our  meetings,  while  in  several 
other  States  the  historical  societies  have  splendid  buildings 
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and  receive  annually  thousands  of  dollars  from  their  respec- 
tive States.  Louisiana  may  not  be  wealthy,  but  she  is  rich 
enough  to  spend  a little  money  to  perpetuate  her  glory  and 
the  great  deeds  of  her  children. 

Mr.  Gayarre  was  elected  president  in  1860,  but  the  time 
was  most  inauspicious,  and  the  society  slumbered  from  1860 
to  April  30,  1877,  when  a new  charter  was  obtained  from  the 
Legislature,  transferring  the  domicile  of  the  society  from 
Baton  Rouge  to  New  Orleans.  Several  interesting  meetings 
were  held,  and  in  1888  Judge  Gayarre  resigned  the  office  of 
president,  which  he  had  held  for  twenty-eight  years.  Judge 
W.  W.  Howe  was  elected  to  the  presidency  in  1888  and  held 
that  office  until  February,  1894,  when  the  present  officers  were 
chosen.  In  October,  1893,  the  society  was  again  revived, 
and  is  now  in  a state  of  hopeful  vigor. 

Such  is,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  history,  briefly  told,  of 
the  Louisiana  Historical  Society.  You  see  how  our  prede- 
cessors struggled  earnestly  and  patriotically.  It  is  for  the 
governor  and  the  people  of  Louisiana  to  decide  whether  they 
wish  to  have,  as  so  many  other  States  in  the  Union,  a flourish- 
ing historical  society.  As  I have  just  said,  I have  no  doubt 
of  success.  We  have  with  us  a gentleman  who  will  speak  to 
us  in  eloquent  words  of  the  tribunal  of  history.  Let  all  Lou- 
isianians beware  and  dread  that  inexorable  tribunal  if  they 
do  not  give  their  full  and  zealous  support  to  the  Louisiana 
Historical  Society. 

When  Prof.  Fortier  had  concluded  Prof.  Ficklen,  the  secre- 
tary, read  a report  as  follows : 

As  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Louisiana  Historical  So- 
ciety I have  been  requested  by  the  Executive  Committee  to 
make  a report,  and  to  make  it  brief,  of  what  the  society  has 
accomplished  during  the  year  just  past,  and  of  its  present 
status.  I wish  to  include  in  this  summary,  however,  the 
transactions  of  the  society  for  the  three  months  previous  to 
January,  1894* 

During  a period  of  more  than  five  long  years  the  Louisiana 
Historical  Society  had  been  plunged  in  peaceful  slumber, 
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when  it  occurred  to  two  gentlemen  about  the  same  time  that 
it  might  be  an  appropriate  season  to  awaken  the  venerable 
association  and  try  to  infuse  into  it  a new  life. 

Accordingly,  in  the  month  of  October,  1893,  some  of  the 
old  members  were  gathered  together,  a number  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  interested  in  the  history  of  the  State  were  invited 
to  attend,  and  a meeting  was  held  in  Tulane  Hall.  Judge  W. 
W.  Howe,  the  former  president,  occupied  the  chair,  with  Mr. 
Lamar  C.  Quintero,  the  former  secretary,  at  the  desk. 

As  a considerable  interest  in  the  revival  of  the  society  was 
exhibited,  President  Howe  appointed  several  committees  to 
undertake  the  work  of  obtaining  new  members  and  of  map- 
ping out  the  line  along  which  the  society  should  proceed.  In- 
vestigation disclosed  the  fact  that  the  wealth  of  the  society 
consisted  of  $12.50,  which  the  honorable  secretary  had  jeal- 
ously guarded  through  the  long  period  of  repose.  As  the 
society  receives  no  aid  from  the  State,  it  was  decided  to  fix 
the  annual  dues  at  three  dollars,  and  thus  accumulate  a fund 
for  the  preservation  of  the  documents  now  in  the  possession 
of  the  society  and  for  the  publication  of  such  as  might  be 
found  valuable. 

When  the  next  meeting  was  held,  in  November,  the  re- 
ports showed  that  the  committees  had  not  neglected  their 
tasks.  Especial  interest  was  shown  in  the  valuable  report 
made  through  its  chairman,  Prof.  Alcee  Fortier,  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Work  and  Archives.  This  report  proved  to  be  a 
source  of  inspiration  to  the  members.  It  gave  due  praise  to 
the  splendid  labors  of  the  venerable  historian  of  Louisiana, 
Judge  Charles  Gayarre,  but  showed  that  in  the  long,  eventful 
history  of  the  State  there  are  still  many  rich  fields  to  be  ex- 
plored. A topical  outline  was  given  of  work  that  would 
worthily  occupy  the  attention  of  the  society  for  many  years 
to  come.  Among  the  subjects  suggested  were : (1)  the  history 
of  the  Indians  in  Louisiana;  (2)  the  history  of  the  parishes ; 
(3)  the  history  of  distinguished  foreigners  who  have  visited 
Louisiana;  (4)  the  laws  of  Louisiana;  (5)  the  biographies 
of  famous  Louisianians ; (G)  the  development  of  agriculture ; 
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(7)  local  customs  and  dialects;  (8)  literature  and  education; 
(9)  old  maps;  (10)  history  of  the  State  from  1815-1893. 

At  a subsequent  meeting  a committee  of  three  was  ap- 
pointed to  revise  the  constitution  of  the  society  and  adapt  it 
to  the  present  needs  and  necessities.  Under  this  revised 
constitution  the  annual  election  was  held  and  the  present 
officers  were  elected. 

Whoever  will  run  over  the  minutes  of  the  secretaries  since 
the  revival  of  the  society  in  October,  1893,  will  admit  that 
much  valuable  work  has  been  done.  As  a result  of  the  zealous 
activity  of  the  chairman  of  the  membership  committee,  a 
number  of  new  members  have  been  enrolled,  and  the  treasury 
has  been  enriched  by  their  annual  dues.  . The  attendance  has 
not  been  altogether  satisfactory,  but  there  has  been  some 
compensation  in  the  interest  and  devotion  of  those  who  have 
come  to  the  monthly  meetings.  The  following  is  a list  of  the 
papers  read : 

A lecture  on  the  Redemptioners  in  Louisiana,  by  Prof.  J. 
Hanno  Deiler;  a paper  on  Iberville,  by  Miss  Grace  Kiug;  a 
paper  on  Francis  Parkman,  in  memoriam  of  that  gifted  his- 
torian, by  John  R.  Ficklen;  a paper  on  “ the  right  of  courts 
to  declare  laws  unconstitutional,”  by  Judge  W.  W.  Howe; 
a paper  on  the  origin  of  the  name  Baton  Rouge,  by  H.  L. 
Favrot,  Esq. ; a paper  on  the  revolution  in  West  Florida,  by 
the  same  writer ; a paper  on  the  dialects  of  America,  by  John 
Dimitry;  a paper  on  Indian  mounds,  by  Charles  Patton  Dim- 
itry; a paper  on  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  by  Lieutenant 
Tillson,  of  the  United  States  Army ; a paper  on  the  Florida 
parishes  of  Louisiana,  by  Mrs.  S.  Rhett  Roman;  a paper  on 
nomenclature  of  Louisiana,  by  Judge  Seymour;  a review  of 
a recent  Spanish  work  on  early  Florida,  by  Dr.  Gustave  Dev- 
ron. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  meetings  has 
been  the  exhibition  of  original  historical  documents.  Some 
of  these  were  rare  and  valuable  papers.  If  the  society  had 
accomplished  nothing  else  it  would  justify  its  existence  by  the 
aids  to  the  future  historian  which  it  has  brought  to  light. 
Abundant  evidence  has  been  given  at  several  of  the  meetings 
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that  in  our  private  libraries  there  are  many  curious  and 
precious  historical  treasures.  For  an  opportunity  to  examine 
a number  of  these  the  society  is  specially  indebted  to  Dr. 
Devron,  Judge  Seymour,  J.  Cruzat,  Esq.,  Felix  Limongi, 
Esq.,  and  H.  L.  Favrot,  Esq. 

Much  pleasure,  moreover,  has  been  derived  from  the  labors 
of  the  president,  who,  with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  true  anti- 
quarian, has  dived  into  the  musty  old  boxes  belonging  to  the 
society  and  brought  forth  a number  of  interesting  facts  con- 
cerning the  early  families  and  historical  personages  of  the 
State. 

I may  add  that  the  society  has  elected  as  honorary  and 
corresponding  members  a number  of  distinguished  gentlemen 
in  this  and  other  States,  who  have  shown  their  warm  appreci- 
ation of  the  honor  conferred  upon  them.  Every  effort,  also, 
has  been  made  to  bring  the  society  into  close  touch  with  the 
other  historical  societies  of  the  Union.  In  order  to  attain 
this  object,  however,  we  recognize  the  necessity  of  publishing 
our  proceedings  and  the  original  documents  which  we  possess, 
so  that  we  may  have  something  to  give  in  exchange  for  the 
publications  of  these  societies. 

Encouraged  by  what  we  have  accomplished  in  the  past,  we 
enter  upon  the  new  year  with  quickened  anticipations  of 
greater  success  in  the  future. 

In  conclusion,  I wish  to  say  that  the  executive  committee 
believes  that  nothing  could  conduce  to  the  success  of  the 
society  more  than  the  presence  here  this  evening  of  the  dis- 
tinguished divine  who  will  deliver  the  annual  oration. 

The  oration  of  Dr.  B.  M.  Palmer,  the  orator  of  the  occa- 
sion, was  as  follows : 

THE  TRIBUNAL  OF  HISTORY. 

The  most  elaborate  oration  of  the  great  Pericles,  as  record- 
ed by  the  historian  Thucydides,  was  that  pronounced  over 
the  soldiers  who  had  fallen  in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  The 
nice  sense  of  Athenian  honor  did  not  allow  the  slain  to  be 
disgraced  upon  the  field  of  battle.  To  this  sentiment  of  na- 
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tional  pride  was  added  the  deeper  instinct  of  religion,  which, 
amongst  the  Greeks,  ^enforced  the  strict  performance  of  fu- 
neral rites,  without  which  the  restless  shades  were  doomed 
to  wander  upon  the  banks  of  the  gloomy  Styx,  forbid- 
den to  pass  to  the  Elysium  beyond.  Even  amidst  the  carnage 
of  battle  the  bodies  of  the  slain  must  be  rescued  from  the  foe, 
and  be  borne  with  solemn  pomp  for  interment  in  their  native 
soil ; whilst  the  memorial  shaft  blazoned  their  heroic  deeds > 
in  double  testimony  of  a soldier’s  prowess  and  of  a nation’s 
gratitude.  It  was  fitting,  too,  that  the  pageant  of  a public 
funeral  should  be  illustrated  by  the  highest  eloquence  j and 
the  first  orators  of  Greece,  such  as  Demosthenes  and 
Lysias,  did  not  disdain  the  opportunity  for  the  display  of 
their  loftiest  genius. 

It  was  after  the  disastrous  campaign  of  the  summer,  431  B. 
C.,  when  all  Attica  had  been  ravaged  by  the  Spartan  legions, 
and  her  whole  population  was  compressed  within  the  walls  of 
Athens,  that  Pericles,  whose  name  is  imperishably  linked 
with  Athenian  empire,  ascended  the  bema  to  speak  the  honors 
of  the  Athenian  dead.  It  was,  however,  no  empty  panegyric, 
the  filigree  and  frostwork  of  mere  rhetoric,  but  statesmanlike 
and  grand  in  the  utterance  of  practical  convictions.  As  de- 
scribed by  Grote  “ it  was  comprehensive,  rational  and  full 
not  only  of  sense  and  substance,  but  of  earnest  patriotism — 
impersonal  and  business-like,  since  it  is  Athens  herself  who 
undertakes  to  commend  and  decorate  her  departed  sons,  as 
well  as  to  hearten  and  admonish  the  living.’’  In  the  most 
rapid  and  suggestive  style  Pericles  “ traces  the  effect  of  her 
democratic  constitution,  with  its  diffused  and  equal  citizen- 
ship, in  calling  forth  not  only  strong  attachment,  but  painful 
self-sacrifice,”  as  also  “ the  liberty  and  diversity  of  individ- 
ual life  at  Athens,  as  opposed  to  the  monotonous  drill  of 
Sparta.”  Having  thus  presented  “ the  many-sided  social  de- 
velopment ” that  prevailed  in  the  city  of  Minerva,  “ bringing 
out  the  capacities  both  for  action  and  endurance,”  the  orator 
points  the  conclusion  of  his  argument:  1 4 Such  is  the  city 
on  behalf  of  which  these  warriors  have  nobly  died  in  battle, 
vindicating  her  just  title  to  unimpaired  rights ; and  on  be- 
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half  of  which  all  of  us  here  left  behind  must  willingly  toil — 
drawing  the  lesson  that  the  conflict  is  not  for  equal  motives 
between  us  and  our  enemies,  who  possess  nothing  of  the  like 
excellence/ ’ 

I have  detained  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  with  this  length- 
ened preamble  for  the  purpose  of  justifying  an  inference 
which  will  be  found  to  underlie  all  that  I shall  pronounce  in 
your  hearing — to-wit,  that  war  is  not  always  the  mere  out- 
burst of  human  passion ; but  that  when  projected  on  a large 
scale  and  protracted  through  a long  period,  and  especially 
when  occurring  between  members  of  the  same  race,  it  is  the 
result  of  an  antecedent  conflict  of  opinions,  which,  having 
sought  arbitration  in  vain,  appeal  finally  to  the  sword  from 
the  simple  necessity  of  settling  the  question  of  supremacy. 
With  the  whole  of  Grecian  history  before  us,  for  example,  it 
is  evident  that  the  thirty  years’  war  between  Athens  and 
Sparta  was  but  the  culmination  of  the  struggle  between  the 
Doric  and  Ionic  elements  of  the  Grecian  stock,  which  emerged 
at  the  earliest  dawn  of  authentic  history.  From  the  outset 
these  two  became  the  exponents  of  two  opposing  systems  of 
government  and  social  discipline.  Lacedeinon  espoused  a 
policy  which  may  be  defined  as  continental  and  oligarchic ; 
whilst  Athens  represented  the  ideas  of  commerce  and  de- 
mocracy. Sparta  sought  to  consolidate  the  Continental  States 
of  Greece  under  the  supremacy  of  the  few ; Athens,  to  weld 
the  Maritime  States  into  a Democratic  confederacy,  of  which 
she  should  be  the  centre  and  soul.  The  antagonism  was 
fundamental,  and  the  two  nations  struggled  together,  like 
Jacob  and  Esau,  even  in  the  womb.  So  ancient  was  the  feud 
that  the  armed  invasion  of  Persia  only  composed  it  for  a time 
— to  break  forth  at  last  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  so  fatal  in 
its  issue  to  the  independence  of  both.  All  this  is,  however, 
not  a whit  more  clear  to  our  critical  philosophy  than  it  was  to 
the  statesmanlike  discernment  of  Pericles  himself.  We,  who 
stand  on  the  top  of  so  many  centuries  and  survey  the  whole 
landscape  of  the  past,  understand  perfectly  that  the  wildness 
of  individual  freedom,  so  fatal  to  the  permanence  of  her 
power,  was  yet  the  only  condition  through  which  Athens 
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worked  out  her  mission  and  became  u the  school-mistress  of 
the  world.”  The  largest  liberty  of  speculative  thought  and 
the  utmost  freedom  of  social  life,  under  the  stimulus  of  a 
popular  Constitution  that  woke  every  individual  into  action, 
were  perhaps  the  only  conditions  under  which  those  exquisite 
models  of  poetry,  eloquence  and  art  could  in  the  first  instance 
be  created,  which  succeeding  ages  have  been  content  simply 
to  reproduce.  And  beyond  the  glory  of  her  sculpture  and 
her  song,  which  throw  such  a halo  around  the  name  of 
Athens,  is  the  glory  of  presenting  the  first  demonstration* 
upon  the  page  of  history  of  equal  citizenship  in  a free  State. 
All  this,  however,  is  traced,  as  with  a needle’s  precision,  by 
this  sagacious  statesman,  who,  in  this  splendid  specimen  of 
forensic  eloquence,  has  adroitly  linked  the  sepulture  of  the 
heroic  warrior  with  the  exposition  and  defence  of  the  princi- 
ples for  which  he  bled.  The  orator  was  right.  With  the 
instinct  of  genius,  he  struck  the  keynote  of  that  solemn  dirge 
which  weeping  Greece  was  chanting  over  the  tomb  of  her 
slain.  It  was  not  the  sentiment  of  natural  affection  alone, 
seeking  to  hallow  the  remains  of  brothers,  husbands,  and 
sons.  It  was  not  the  impulse  of  haughty  honor  only,  rescu- 
ing the  brave  from  the  iron  hoofs  of  an  insolent  foe.  It  was 
the  deep,  though  possibly  unpronounced,  conviction  that  the 
dead  were  martyrs  to  a cause  for  which  their  own  blood 
might  have  as  easily  flowed.  This  made  Greece  weep  as  she 
drew  her  mantle  over  the  slain  and  gave  their  names  to  last- 
ing marble : and  Pericles  was  eloquent  simply  because  he  in- 
terpreted the  silent  thought  in  a thousand  souls,  that  death 
for  a just  principle  was  a sacrifice  to  the  gods. 

But  Athens  is  not  the  only  State  which  has  mourned  its 
dead  and  the  principles  for  which  they  vainly  fought.  The 
wail  of  many  such  is  borne  on  the  winds  of  night,  appealing 
to  the  judgment  of  posterity  in  the  weird  language  of  the 
Gaelic  bard : “ Our  harp  hangs  upon  a blasted  branch.  The 
sound  of  its  strings  is  mournful;  did  the  wind  touch  thee,  O 
Harp,  or  was  it  some  passing  ghost?  Another  song  shall 
rise.”  It  shall  chant  “ the  chiefs  of  other  times  departed, 
who  have  gone  without  their  fame.  Our  fathers  shall  hear  it 
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in  their  airy  hall.  Their  dim  faces  shall  hang  with  joy  from 
their  clouds.  Fingal  shall  receive  his  fame.  The  voice  of 
Ossian  has  been  heard.  The  harp  has  been  strung  in  Selma. ” 

I have  drifted  insensibly  into  the  theme  of  my  discourse 
to-night;  which  is  to  place  before  your  eyes  the  solemn  tribunal 
of  history ; before  which  all  the  generations  of  men  shall  bring 
their  deeds  to  be  adjudicated ; and  in  whose  final  verdict  the 
good  and  the  true  shall  find  a proximate  vindication.  It  looms 
up  through  the  perspective  of  coming  centuries,  when  passions 
of  the  past  are  dead,  when  historic  criticism  shall  have 
purged  the  record  of  prejudice  and  calumny,  and  when  im- 
partial truth  shall  plead  before  a panel  beyond  the  reach  of 
seduction  or  of  fear.  But  is  there  such  a tribunal  this  side 
of  the  great  Assize,  when  the  Ruler  of  the  Universe  shall  pro- 
nounce the  destinies  of  men!  The  skepticism  of  this  inquiry 
I propose  now  to  meet,  by  asserting  a judicial  process  con- 
tinually going  forward  in  the  Court  of  Time,  and  reversing 
the  judgments  which  are  rendered  under  the  passions  of  the 
passing  hour. 

I.  There  is  in  the  human  breast  a sense  of  justice,  the 
noblest  relic  of  that  image  of  God  in  which  man  was  first 
created.  Our  nature  is  majestic,  even  in  its  wreck.  As  the 
broken  column,  half  hidden  in  the  sand,  reveals  the  ancient 
glory  of  a Baalbec,  so,  amid  the  ruins  of  the  fall,  we  discover 
traces  of  the  grandeur  of  soul  with  which  man  was  originally 
endowed.  The  achievements  of  science  reveal  the  splendor  of 
his  intellect,  though  darkened  by  sin.  The  sweet  charities 
that  bloom  still  in  the  desert  he  has  made,  disclose  him  as 
once  the  peer  of  the  angels  in  love.  The  very  superstition 
that  cowers  in  fear  before  its  bloody  altars  proves  his  early 
priesthood  amongst  the  worshipers  of  God.  And  so  this 
rugged  sense  of  justice  remains — shattered  and  defaced  it 
may  be,  blinded  by  passion,  warped  by  prejudice,  blundering 
through  error  and  ignorance  into  a thousand  mistakes ; yet 
there  it  is,  a permanent  attribute  in  man,  answering  back 
through  conscience  as  its  organ  to  the  justice  that  is  in  God. 

Indeed  it  is  just  this  principle  that  underlies  the  whole 
framework  of  government  and  law.  The  magistrate  would 
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bear  the  sword  in  vain , and  all  the  insignia  of  empire  would 
be  a mockery,  were  not  the  instinct  of  obedience  planted  in 
the  human  breast.  The  whole  machinery  of  justice  in  our. 
courts  would  lock,  unless  driven  by  this  spirit  within  its- 
wheels.  Conscience  becomes  the  organ  of  law,  simply  be- 
cause it  interprets  before  its  secret  tribunal  that  unpronounced 
sense  of  justice  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  our  moral 
nature.  Hence,  whenever  this  becomes  corrupt  or  fails  to  be 
duly  educated,  men  wax  impatient  of  the  artificial  restraints 
of  law,  and  those  gigantic  systems  of  despotism  are  created 
which  simply  overwhelm  resistance  by  the  exhibition  of 
brutal  force. 

The  argument  to  our  conclusion  is  very  short.  If  there  be  in 
man  this  ineradicable  principle  of  justice,  the  corner-stone  by 
which  the  entire  fabric  of  society  is  held  together,  then  should 
we  expect  to  trace  its  operation  through  the  whole  domain  of 
history.  It  is  no  dormant  property  of  our  nature,  but  one 
lying  at  the  root  of  all  human  activity  in  every  sphere  and 
relation  of  life.  It  may  be  overlaid  for  a time,  so  as  to  be 
apparently  suppressed.  It  may  vacillate  in  its  judgments, 
from  the  conflicting  evidence  upon  which  it  rests.  It  may 
oftener  still  take  a false  direction  and  render  verdicts 
unsafe  and  untrue.  It  may  be  blinded  by  the  mists  of 
passion,  distorting  the  objects  presented  to  its  view.  But 
from  these  very  causes  will  arise  an  unsatisfactoriness  in 
its  earlier  decisions,  begetting  a suspicion  as  to  the 
truth  of  the  finding.  It  will  then  go  back  upon  its 
path,  sifting  its  own  prejudices,  breaking  through  the 
obstacles  with  which  malevolence  and  ignorance  block  up 
its  way,  placing  itself  in  all  the  crosslights  shooting  upon  its 
search,  until  a verdict  is  found  that  shall  lay  its  unquiet 
spirit  to  rest,  and  the  final  decision  is  nailed  against  the  walls 
of  its  Chancery,  which  the  universal  conscience  of  mankind 
shall  recognize  as  “ true  and  righteous  altogether./  ’ 

It  will,  however,  be  asked  where  are  the  chambers  of  this 
High  Court  of  Commission,  before  which  old  issues  are  to  be 
thus  retried?  What  judges  sit,  from  whose  decision  there  can 
be  no  appeal  except  to  the  bar  of  God?  Whence  the  advocate, 
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-who  flings  his  broad  indictment  over  the  defamations  of  all 
the  centuries?  These  are  questions  not  difficult  to  answer. 
The  Forum  where  this  high  adjudication  is  held  is  the  broad 
world  itself.  The  public  conscience  is  the  judge,  roused  to 
honesty  by  the  very  responsibility  of  his  function.  The  in- 
telligence and  virtue,  the  truth  and  candor  of  the  race,  con- 
stitute the  panel  before  which  the  cause  is  pleaded.  And  a 
sublime  Providence  raises  up  the  advocates  who  speak — men 
of  a judicial  build,  and  who  have  a lofty  scorn  for  all  the 
shams  and  cheats  which  have  been  the  idolatries  of  the  past. 
Look  at  Motley — drawing  from  the  archives  of  the  Escurial 
the  damning  evidence  which  had  slept  these  three  hundred 
years,  upon  which  the  Second  Philip  is  convicted  as  the 
blackest  felon  that  ever  disgraced  the  purple.  On  the  same 
page  too  stands  the  silent  William,  in  all  the  relief  of  con- 
trast: the  man  who,  out  of  the  loss  of  every  battle,  wrung 
oven  from  defeat  and  massacre  the  redemption  of  his  country ; 
and  who  in  matchless  endurance  and  moral  sublimity  is  the 
only  prototype  in  European  history  of  the  American  W ash- 
ington  and  of  our  own  immortal  Lee.  Look  again  at  Carlyle, 
with  his  rugged  honesty  piercing  the  flams  and  falsehoods 
oircling  around  the  corridors  of  history ; and  in  his  uncouth, 
inverted  style,  rescuing  Cromwell  from  the  crime  of  regicide. 
Planting  his  burly  form  against  the  billows,  he  rolls  back 
from  the  Puritan  Protector  the  tide  of  prejudice  which  had 
swelled  against  his  just  fame  these  two  hundred  years.  At 
the  touch  of  his  disenchanting  wand,  the  motley  fools-garb, 
in  which  the  wit  and  satire  of  England’s  great  novelist  had 
clothed  those  pragmatical  Round  Heads,  falls  aside,  and  to-day 
the  verdict  of  history  stands  recorded  that  all  of  constitu- 
tional liberty  which  England  enjoys  is  due  to  those  men  of 
robust  principle,  who  beneath  the  mask  of  a fantastic  piety 
were  yet  loyal  to  truth,  and  had  the  stubborn  will  to  place 
law  and  freedom  upon  the  throue  of  the  Stuarts.  And  then 
Macaulay : whose  gorgeous  colors  throw  upon  the  canvas  the 
long  conflict  of  1648  to  1688  as  the  struggle  between  preroga- 
tive and  privilege,  upon  whose  issues  hang  all  the  chartered 
rights  possessed  this  day  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Who 
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too  could  have  dreamed  that,  under  a pure  sense  of  historic 
justice,  the  Socinian  Bancroft  would  come  forth  from  all  the 
prejudices  of  his  cold  philosophy  to  be  the  special  advocate  of 
the  great  Calvin?  Or  that  the  free-thinking  Froude  would 
stand  before  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  to  pronounce  the 
eulogy  of  the  Genevan  hero  in  the  memorable  proposition, 
that  “ whatever  may  be  thought  as  to  the  truth  of  his  dog- 
matic creed,  the  only  men  who  have  wrestled  successfully  in 
life’s  great  battle  and  rescued  it  from  defeat  have  been  the 
men  who,  under  some  form  of  philosophy  or  religion,  have 
recognized  the  ordinations  of  a supreme  will  ruling  over  the 
contingencies  of  this  earthly  sphere.” 

Surely  all  this  does  not  happen  by  mysterious  chance 
These  are  not  solitary  and  accidental  revelations,  through  a 
wayward  fancy  stumbling  haphazard  upon  the  truth.  Con- 
sider it  well  and  you  shall  find  illustrations  of  this  historic 
justice  crowding  upon  you,  unraveling  the  dark  deeds  of  the 
past  and  bringing  you  face  to  face  with  prejudices  that  are 
hoary  with  age.  Somehow,  the  good  who  have  been  stabbed 
by  slander  will  not  sleep  in  peace.  Their  restless  ghosts 
wander  above  their  historic  tombs,  flitting  in  the  dim  moon- 
light, until  their  spell  is  cast  upon  some  champion  of  their 
wrongs.  Passions,  too,  that  have  shaken  the  world  to  its 
centre,  subside  at  last.  The  mists  of  error  roll  away  after 
hanging  their  curtains  long  around  the  truth.  A holy  Prov- 
idence gives  the  token  of  its  own  judicial  process  by  and  by  in 
that  lower  tribunal  it  has  erected  in  the  human  breast,  and 
eternal  justice  throws  its  great  shadow  upon  the  earth  in 
these  solemn  historic  retractions — the  last  judicial  findings 
in  its  court  of  appeal. 

II.  But  we  are  not  remanded  to  purely  abstract  reasoning 
in  this  matter.  History  is  but  the  record  of  theories  and 
principles,  the  scope  of  which  can  be  fully  understood  only 
in  the  results  they  produce.  And  God  has  so  conditioned 
this  probationary  life  that,  whether  it  be  for  good  or  evil, 
these  results  are  allowed  to  accrue  with  little  of  intervention 
or  restraint.  By  consequence,  history  is  throughout  the  pro- 
gress of  a trial.  The  actions  of  men  are  brought  under  criti- 
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ical  review  in  the  light  of  the  fruits  they  produce.  In  the  long 
unfolding  indeed  of  these,  contradictions  continually  emerge 
which  are  the  opprobrium  of  Providence.  Hence  men  of 
every  faith,  and  men  of  no  faith,  stumble  over  the  scandals 
of  the  Divine  government.  Good  and  evil  are  jumbled  to- 
gether in  a strange  mixture.  The  virtuous  and  the  vile  move 
together  on  the  same  plane,  apparently  under  the  same  pro- 
tection and  in  the  enjoyment  of  equal  blessings.  Nay,  the 
discrimination  seems  often  to  be  against  the  good,  who, 
though  declared  to  be  in  favor  with  God,  go  with  their  heads 
bowed  like  the  bullrush,  while  the  wicked  prosper  in  the 
earth  until  their  eyes  stand  out  with  fatness,  and  men  in 
their  partial  induction  leap  rashly  to  the  Epicurean  concep- 
tion of  a Deity  in  stately  repose,  wholly  unmindful  of  the 
affairs  of  earth.  The  mistake  lies  in  forgetting  the  discip- 
linary character  of  life.  They  measure  the  arc  of  their  little 
segment  of  Providence  and  think  it  the  diameter  of  the  entire 
circle.  His  comprehensive  plan  takes  in  the  breadth  of  all 
the  ages.  The  limits  even  of  time  are  overstepped,  and  the 
threads  broken  by  death  are  woven  into  a new  fabric  beyond 
the  stars.  Not  till  the  vast  tapestry  is  unrolled  before  us  in 
the  pavilion  above,  and  the  constituent  figures  are  seen  to  be 
traced  with  an  exquisite  unity  of  design,  are  we  prepared  to 
form  a judgment  of  the  whole.  But  though  we  may  not  be 
able  to  sum  up  all  the  equations  of  this  problem,  there  is 
nothing  to  hinder  the  application  of  the  great  principle  at 
each  stage  of  the  calculation.  If  the  wThole  dispensation  of 
Providence  would  be  understood,  if  gathered  into  its  final 
result,  wre  may  surely  try  the  separate  portions  by  the  proxi- 
mate fruits  which  they  yield.  Indeed,  we  are  shut  up  to  this 
by  simple  necessity,  and  these  conclusions  become  stations 
along  the  highway  of  history  by  which  we  measure  our 
progress  and  at  which  we  pause  for  momentary  repose. 
They  constitute  new  points  of  departure  for  succeeding  ob- 
servations, which  we  hang  up  as  lanterns  in  the  darkness  of 
the  path  which  we  are  treading. 

Accepting  then  the  disciplinary  character  of  life,  we  have  a 
clue  to  the  interpretation  of  history.  We  no  longer  wonder 
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at  the  strange  tolerance  of  evil,  which  has  ever  been  the  op- 
probrium of  Providence.  God’s  method,  we  see,  is  to  afford 
man  his  opportunity.  His  true  character  will  work  itself  out ; 
and  the  nature  and  the  worth  of  his  principles  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  issue.  Nothing  is  wanted  but  the  element  of 
time.  When  his  career  is  fully  run,  the  world  will  pronounce 
its  irreversible  judgment.  As  with  individuals  so  with  na- 
tions. These,  too,  run  their  allotted  course,  with  full  liberty 
to  develop  the  principles  on  which  they  are  based.  Every 
false  theory  of  government,  like  the  flaw  in  cast-iron  ma- 
chinery, reveals  itself  as  soon  as  it  has  had  time  to  grow  warm 
by  friction,  and  the  unusual  strain  presses  against  the  weak 
3pot.  It  may  lie  hidden  long,  far  down  among  the  principles 
untested  as  yet,  but  when  the  crisis  comes  its  unsuspected 
power  is  disclosed,  and  with  it  the  crash  that  astounds  the 
world. 

Here  then  is  the  second  joint  in  our  argument.  Misrepre- 
sentation and  calumny  may  becloud  many  an  honorable  name, 
and  the  world  lavish  its  praise  upon  the  traducers  for  a time 
— and  for  a time  so  long  that  the  decree  may  seem  fixed  forever 
which  assigns  the  historic  position  of  both.  But  when  the 
policy  of  each  shall  be  fully  ascertained,  and  the  remote  ef- 
fects as  well  as  the  near  have  been  traced  through  centuries, 
an  indignant  world  rises  up  in  judicial  resentment  against  the 
fraud  practised  upon  its  credulity,  and  takes  reprisal  for  the 
wrong  in  the  complete,  reversal  of  its  previous  judgment.  The 
decision  pronounced  is  final,  because  rendered  in  a court  of 
appeal,  and  because  the  evidence  is  perfect  upon  which  it 
rests. 

Indeed,  this  is  the  only  species  of  retribution  which  can  be 
visited  on  States  as  such.  Individuals  stand  in  personal  rela- 
tions to  the  divine  law  and  retribution  meets  them  in  another 
world.  But  corporations  are  impersonal  and  limited  in  dura- 
tion to  this  lower  sphere.  If  then  the  Providence  Of  God  ex- 
tend oyer  them  at  all,  it  must  manifest  itself  in  the  mis- 
fortunes which  befall  them  here.  The  deep  conviction  of  this 
earthly  retribution  finds  expression  in  the  proverbs,  which  so 
pithily  represent  the  collective  conscience  and  reason  of  the 
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race.  “The  mills  of  the  Gods  grind  very  slow,  but  they 
grind  very  small.’ ’ “The  Gods  are  just,  and  of  our  pleasant 
vices  make  instruments  to  scourge  us ;”  which  is  but  another 
reading  of  the  inspired  aphorism,  “ They  shall  eat  of  the  fruit 
of  their  own  way  and  be  filled  with  their  own  devices.”  And 
what  was  that  fine  conception  of  the  Greek  Nemesis,  checking 
the  extravagant  favors  conferred  by  fortune  and  the  avenging 
Deity  who  sooner  or  later  overtakes  the  reckless  in  their 
faults,  but  an  impersonation  of  this  earthly  justice ; which  on 
its  lower  plane  is  the  type  of  the  divine  and  “vindicates  the 
ways  of  God  to  men?” 

The  illustration  of  this  from  the  facts  of  history  would  in- 
volve the  transcription  of  almost  the  entire  record.  Let  a few 
examples  sufiice.  Every  reader  knows  how  the  fierce  struggle 
between  the  plebeian  and  patrician  orders  ran  through  the 
stormy  history  of  the  Roman  Republic.  But  not  until  the 
•entire  history  of  that  martial  people  had  been  subjected  to 
re-examination  was  it  discovered  to  be  the  secret  yet  real 
cause  of  their  overthrow.  It  had  its  origin  in  the  aristocratic 
sentiment  which  identified  the  State  with  the  founders  of  the 
imperial  city.  Its  population,  daily  increasing  by  conquest, 
was  admitted  only  to  a qualified  citizenship — forming  no 
healthy  middle  order,  but  really  the  subjects  of  a governing 
class.  It  was  inevitable  that  they,  who  bore  the  burdens  and 
did  the  fighting  of  the  State,  should  clamor  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  their  power ; and  their  open  mutiny  brought  the  in- 
fant Republic  more  than  once  to  the  verge  of  ruin.  The 
catastrophe  was  delayed  through  the  political  idolatry  of  the 
State,  which  was  the  peculiar  feature  of  Roman  history.  In- 
terminable wars  resulted  in  the  gradual  absorption  of  the 
Italian  States ; and  then  Rome,  stepping  from  Sicily  upon  the 
shores  of  Africa,  entered  through  the  destruction  of  Carthage 
upon  those  imperial  conquests  which  made  her  the  mistress  of 
the  world.  In  the  words  of  another,  “her  empire  spread 
like  a vast  arch  over  the  Mediterranean  basin,  with  one  foot 
resting  upon  the  Atlas  and  the  other  upon  the  Taurus.”  But 
there  was  not  the  inherent  strength  to  support  the  mighty 
superstructure.  With  no  grand  commonalty  with  clearly  de 
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fined  rights,  there  was  nothing  to  which  the  conquered  races 
could  he  assimilated ; and  no  bulwark  could  be  raised  against 
the  corruption  flowing  upon  the  bosom  of  such  enormous 
wealth.  “ The  Roman  aristocracy  was  intoxicated,  insatiable, 
irresistible — the  middle  class  was  gone — there  was  nothing 
but  profligate  nobles  and  a diabolical  populace/7  Such  is  the 
language  of  Draper,  who  tersely  adds : “And  now  it  was  plain 
that  the  contest  for  supreme  power  lay  between  a few  leading 
men.  It  found  an  issue  in  the  first  triumvirate.  * * * Affairs 
then  passed  through  their  inevitable  course.  The  death  of 
Crassus  and  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  left  Caesar  the  master  of 
the  world.  The  dagger  of  Brutus  merely  removed  a man,  but 
it  left  the  fact.  The  battle  of  Actium  reaffirmed  the  destiny 
of  Rome,  and  the  death  of  the  Republic  was  illustrated  by 
the  annexation  of  [Egypt.”  Thus,  after  the  lapse  of  2000 
years,  do  we  summon  ancient  Rome  before  the  tribunal  of 
history,  to  be  weighed  in  the  scales  of  equal  justice.  Thus 
do  we  trace  the  secret  cause  of  that  strange  metempsychosis 
by  which  she  slipped  from  a republic  into  an  empire,  back  to  a 
fatal  schism  in  her  original  constitution,  preventing  her 
people  from  being  welded  into  a homogeneous  State.  And 
thus  do  we  see  the  long  reproach  lifted  from  her  Gracchi ; 
who  pass  from  beneath  the  censure  of  an  offensive  Agrarianism 
into  earnest  patriots,  who  vainly  sought  to  heal  the  wounds  of 
“the  gored  State,7 7 and  to  stay  the  ruin  by  which  it  was 
finally  overwhelmed. 

Turn  your  attention  ne^t  to  Spain.  Early  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  by  the  annexation  of  Portugal  and  a political  com- 
bination with  Austria  and  England,  as  well  as  by  her  im- 
mense possessions  in  the  new  world,  overshadowing  all 
Europe  with  her  greatness — beneath  which  the  other  powers 
stood  shivering  with  fear.  Yet  in  the  bosom  of  her  fierce 
despotism  lay  the  seeds  of  her  early  dissolution.  In  the 
language  of  the  writer  whom  I have  already  cited,  “it  was 
her  evil  fortune  to  ruin  two  civilizations,  oriental  and  occi- 
dental, and  to  be  ruined  thereby  herself.77  Her  intolerant 
bigotry  lost  her  the  Netherlands,  just  rising  into  opulence  and 
power,  through  which  she  might  have  controlled  the  commer- 
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eial  interests  of  the  Continent.  Her  expulsion  of  the  Moors, 
who  had  become  the  children  of  her  soil,  enriching  her  with 
the  learning,  industry  and  art  of  the  East,  robbed  her  of  the 
opportunity  which  England  seized  of  becoming  through  her 
manufactures  the  mart  of  Europe.  The  daily  importation 
from  her  mines  in  America,  and  the  consequent  diversion  of 
her  people  from  those  pursuits  by  which  alone  national 
wealth  can  be  created,  sunk  her  into  the  condition  of  a mere 
broker  in  the  precious  metals.  Now  for  generations  she  has 
stood,  as  Draper  says,  “ a hideous  skeleton  among  living 
nations  $ terrible  example  of  that  avenging  Nemesis  fol- 
lowing upon  the  track  of  guilty  nations  and  scourging  them 
for  their  crimes. 

Shall  I point  you  to  the  Communists  of  modern  France  ? 
The  fatal  song  of  the  Syrens,  luring  the  unwary  mariner 
upon  the  rock  of  Scylla,  breathed  no  more  seducing  accents 
than  those  of  “ Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity, ” which  roused 
the  passions  of  the  wild  enthusiasts  dancing  around  the  Tri- 
color of  the  French  Revolution.  But  the  true  import  of 
those  insane  ravings  was  soon  read  amid  the  horrors  of  the 
Bastille  and  the  Guillotine,  until  the  world  stood  aghast  at 
the  frightful  spectacle  of  crime  and  blood.  And  the  burning 
Paris  of  but  yesterday,  spared  by  the  conquering  Prussian 
only  to  smoulder  beneath  the  torch  of  her  own  incendiaries, 
tells  the  bitter  fruit  of  that  Radicalism  sweeping  like  a whirl- 
wind over  Europe  and  America;  and  which,  unless  checked 
by  the  power  of  God,  will  yet  sack  the  world  and  lay  the 
earth  in  ashes  at  His  feet. 

III.  The  last  consideration  to  be  urged  will  be  presented  in 
fewer  words.  It  is  that,  whatever  doubt  may  hang  around  the 
truth  of  particular  and  isolated  facts,  there  is  in  every  portion 
of  history  an  amount  of  generalized  truth,  in  reference  to  which 
skepticism  would  be  simple  affectation.  A remarkable  effort 
has  been  made  in  our  day  to  reduce  history  to  the  category  of  a 
positive  science,  by  the  statement  of  the  necessary  laws  under 
which  human  actions  are  produced.  In  an  elaborate  work  treas- 
uring the  labors  of  a studious  life,  but  arrested  before  com- 
pletion by  the  hand  of  death,  Mr.  Buckle  pushes  the  reign  of 
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inexorable  law  into  the  sphere  of  the  variable  and  contingent. 
Not  content  with  the  proposition  that  the  volitions  of  the  hu- 
man will  are  determined  by  a law  of  their  own,  inscrutable  to 
the  reason  but  perfectly  consistent  with  freedom  and  responsi- 
bility, he  boldly  pronounces  that  the  connections  of  cause  and 
effect  are  as  traceable  here  as  in  every  other  department  of 
nature — where  from  given  conditions  the  consequences  may 
be  anticipated  by  the  processes  of  logic.  He  proceeds,  there- 
fore, to  analyze  the  elements  of  human  character,  and  to 
enumerate  the  possible  conditions  of  human  conduct;  de- 
ducing the  conclusion  that  history,  in  all  its  forms,  is  a natural 
development,  like  the  growth  of  a tree.  This,  at  least,  is  the 
representation  of  his  theory  given  by  his  reviewer,  Mr.  Froude, 
who,  besides  being  a philosopher,  is  also  an  historian,  and 
who,  on  the  other  hand,  objects  that  the  facts  of  history  never 
repeat  themselves — and  that  we  have  not  that  recurrence  and 
periodicity  upon  which  the  inductions  of  natural  science  rest. 
He  concludes,  therefore,  that  “it  would  be  just  as  easy  to 
calculate  men's  actions  by  laws  like  those  of  the  positive 
philosophy  as  it  would  be  to  measure  Neptune  with  a foot-rule, 
or  to  weigh  Sirius  in  a grocer's  scale." 

All  this  is  immensely  typical.  Between  these  extremes, 
all  along  the  dotted  line,  there  is  every  shade  of  credulity  in 
the  facts  and  deductions  of  history,  and  every  phase  of  skep- 
ticism as  to  both.  With  those  who  encounter  disaster  and 
defeat,  there  is  a prevailing  tendency  to  spurn  the  testimony 
of  all  human  records.  They  are  in  a condition  to  see  how 
history  is  manufactured  for  a purpose ; how  an  impudent 
partisanship  manipulates  the  facts;  how  the  truth  which 
one  personally  knows,  is  suppressed ; how  gross  fictions  are 
stereotyped  by  endless  repetition ; how  the  brand  of  injurious 
epithets  is  freely  used  to  stamp  falsehood  with  the  seal  ol 
truth;  how  misrepresentation  and  calumny  are  stuffed  into 
books  and  circulated  around  the  world  to  preoccupy  the 
minds  of  men.  Is  it  strange  that  some  should  morbidly  infer 
all  history  to  be  a romance  at  best,  if  it  be  not  also  a libel 
and  a slander?  To  which  I reply  that,  with  all  the  uncer- 
tainty hanging  about  this  or  that  particular  fact,  there  is  a 
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residuum  of  truth  which  can  not  he  destroyed,  and  which 
constitutes  a basis  for  a safe  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  pos- 
terity. For  instance,  throw  into  fable  all  the  achievements 
of  Semiramis  and  Sesostris ; still  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  his- 
tories will  survive — which,  in  the  aggregate,  we  are  able  to 
measure,  and  whose  precise  value  we  can  determine.  His- 
tory delves  amid  the  ruins  of  Nineveh  and  Persepolis,  walks 
around  the  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon,  surveys  the  temples 
and  tombs  and  pyramids  of  Egypt,  calculates  the  physical 
force  that  lay  in  all  those  ancient  despotisms,  and  then  pro- 
nounces her  decree.  It  is  that  this  long  succession  of  gigan- 
tic empires  simply  held  the  world,  until  the  light  of  freedom 
could  break  from  the  West;  until,  out  of  the  bosom  of  a bet- 
ter civilization,  philosophy  and  science  could  rescue  it  from  a 
superstitious  and  fantastic  imagination.  It  points  the  whole- 
some moral,  that  of  all  things  on  earth  nothing  is  weaker 
than  what  men  call  force ; and  in  its  calm,  judicial  tone,  ut- 
ters a withering  sarcasm  upon  the  ambition  and  achieve- 
ments of  the  sword. 

Regard  the  siege  of  Troy  as  a myth ; renounce  all  belief  in 
the  existence  of  Hector  and  Achilles ; discount  the  more  ver- 
itable records  of  Xerxes  binding  with  foolish  chains  the  an- 
gry Hellespont — or  of  Leonidas  holding  at  bay  the  hosts  of 
Persia  in  the  pass  of  Thermopylae ; or  the  sublime  story  of 
Themistocles  gathering  her  population  within  the  wooden 
walls  of  his  fleet,  and,  standing  on  the  prow  of  his  own  ship, 
exclaiming  u This  now  is  Athens.”  Yet  when  you  have  win- 
nowed Grecian  history  of  a thousand  legends,  and  even  of 
many  of  her  accredited  facts,  there  it  stands  before  you  with 
its  indented  coast-line,  and  you  pronounce  to-day  just  how 
•much  Greece  has  been  worth  to  the  world.’  In  the  vast  Pan- 
theon of  history  she  has  a niche  which  no  nation  on  the  globe 
can  occupy  but  herself. 

Let  Niebuhr  with  his  dissecting  criticism  prune  away  the 
legends  of  ancient  Rome ; let  the  stories  of  Romulus  and  the 
she  wolf,  of  Numa  and  the  nymph  Egeria,  dissolve  like  the 
mountain  mist;  yet  Roman  history  will  remain  in  rugged 
grandeur,  throwing  its  bleak  form  against  the  background 
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of  the  sky — working  out  the  great  problems  of  government 
and  law,  and  laying  the  broad  foundation  on  which  rest  the 
systems  of  jurisprudence  and  the  constitutions  of  civil  gov- 
ernment still  obtaining  amongst  men.  In  like  manner  we 
pass  through  all  the  galleries  of  modern  history  and  unlock 
the  chambers  in  which  the  dusty  archives  of  European 
diplomacy  are  kept — assigning  to  each  country  its  proper 
place,  and  the  contribution  made  by  each  to  the  common  civil- 
ization. 

What  I affirm  then  is  this : That  the  value  of  these  final 
generalizations  is  scarcely  impaired  by  the  doubt  as  to  this  or 
that  minute  fact.  Contemporaneous  history  written  in  the 
interest  of  prejudice  or  passion  may  be  largely  a libel,  and 
future  criticism  may  be  sorely  puzzled  to  distinguish  between 
the  truth  and  its  travesty ; yet  in  the  aggregate  result  these, 
by  a strange  smelting  process,  are  sifted  out  as  not  material 
to  the  issue.  As  we  may  poison  a fountain  but  can  not  poison 
the  ocean,  so  we  may  corrupt  single  facts,  but  can  not  trans- 
mute the  whole  history  of  a people  into  a lie.  A thousand 
hints  of  the  truth  will  lie  imbedded  in  the  record,  which  an- 
tiquarian research  will  disentomb.  The  long  silent  voices 
will  deliver  their  testimony  in  the  court  of  final  adjudication, 
and  in  these  solemn  historic  retractions,  the  last  judicial  find- 
ing in  its  court  of  appeal,  the  good  and  the  brave  will  find  an 
honest  vindication. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  application  of  this  discourse  is 
left  to  silence  and  to  you.  That  which  hath  been,  is  now; 
and  that  which  is  to  be,  hath  already  been.  Invective  and 
reproach  will  continue,  in  the  sacred  name  of  history,  to  be 
poured  upon  those  who  deserve  only  her  applause.  The  faith- 
ful witnesses  of  the  truth  will  go  in  cloud  and  sorrow  to  the 
tomb,  burying  their  principles  only  in  a protest.  But  they 
will  do  it  in  the  certain  faith  of  a resurrection.  As  for  their 
own  fame,  they  can  afford  to  wait.  Eternity  is  long,  and  it 
is  their  lifetime.  Upon  the  lip  of  that  boundless  sea  their 
prophetic  gaze  is  fixed  upon  the  burnished  throne  which 
human  justice  makes  its  last  tribunal,  and  before  which  the 
nations  and  the  centuries  are  arraigned  for  trial.  Defamation 
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and  slander  rest  as  lightly  on  their  calm  spirits  as  the  salt 
spray  that  crystallizes  upon  the  silent  rock.  If,  too,  the  warn- 
ings of  the  past,  like  the  prophecies  of  Cassandra,  are  heard 
only  to  be  disbelieved — still  let  the  despots  of  earth  know 
they  are  but  sowing  the  Dragon’s  teeth  of  an  armed  and  fierce 
retribution.  Constitutional  freedom  has  not  come  forth  from 
the  conflict  of  ages  to  be  stifled  now  when  her  broad  shield  is 
thrown  over  two  continents.  She  will  reappear  again  and 
again  amid  the  birth-throes  of  regenerated  States  j for  regu- 
lated liberty  is  to  the  commonwealth  what  piety  is  to  the 
church,  the  very  law  of  its  life.  Both  have  struggled  through 
corruption  and  decay  to  a more  complete  realization.  But  if 
the  day  should  come  when  despotism  shall  so  far  consolidate 
its  power  as  to  crush  all  human  freedom  beneath  its  iron 
heel,  then  will  be  consummated  the  second  apostasy  of  man 
after  the  flood  in  the  usurpation  of  Nimrod.  History  will 
have  completed  its  cycle,  and  nothing  will  remain  but  the  call 
to  the  universal  judgment. 

To  the  society  which  I have  the  honor  this  evening  to  ad- 
dress I may  be  allowed  to  say  that  in  the  doctrine  of  this  dis- 
course is  to  be  found  the  reason  of  its  existence.  Each  genera- 
tion, as  it  takes  its  place  in  the  long  succession,  owes  a debt 
to  the  past  and  to  the  future.  The  obligation  is  most  sacred 
to  collect  every  shred  of  testimony  throwing  light  upon  the 
history  of  the  past  and  of  the  present,  and  to  transmit  the  record 
to  the  ages  that  come  after.  Only  thus  can  the  evidence  be  ac- 
cumulated upon  which  a final  judgment  can  be  safely  pro- 
nounced. Whilst  contemporaneous  testimony  may  be  tinged 
with  prejudice  and  passion,  historic  criticism  will  censure  it 
only  as  the  iron  in  the  marble  which  sometimes  discolors  its 
polished  surface. 

No  State  in  the  Union  has  a more  romantic  history  than 
Louisiana.  Having  its  root  in  three  cf  the  proudest  nations 
of  Europe,  it  mingles  the  characteristics  of  them  all.  As  the 
fusion  becomes  more  complete,  a composite  character  is 
being  formed  which  should  be  as  noble  as  it  is  unique.  It  is 
a work  of  love  appealing  especially  to  those  who  live  at  the 
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present  juncture,  which  should  rally  under  your  banner  every 
generous  citizen  and  cultivated  scholar  throughout  the  com- 
monwealth. 
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LOUISIANA  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 


The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Louisiana  Historical 
Society  was  held  at  Tulane  Hall,  February  20,  1895.  Prof. 
Alcee  Fortier  presided,  and  Prof.  John  R.  Ficklen  was  at  the 
secretary’s  desk. 

After  calling  the  meeting  to  order,  Prof.  Fortier  delivered 
the  appended  eulogy  on  the  life  work  of  the  lamented  Judge 
Gayarre,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  society : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen — In  opening  the  meeting,  it  is  my 
sad  duty  to  announce  to  you  officially  the  death,  on  February 
11,  1895,  of  our  venerated  and  distinguished  ex-president  and 
honorary  member,  Charles  Gayarre.  Although  the  historian 
of  Louisiana  had  reached  extreme  old  age,  the  death  of  such 
a man  is  a great  loss  to  the  State  which  he  loved  and  served 
so  well.  Until  recently  he  labored  with  tireless  energy,  and 
his  last  writings  showed  no  trace  of  senile  decay.  When,  a 
few  years  ago,  his  eyesight  failed  him  and  he  had  to  lay  aside 
his  indefatigable  pen,  his  mental  vigor  remained  unimpaired, 
and  he  stood  a connecting  link  between  the  last  century  and 
the  present  time.  Born  in  1805,  Mr.  Gayarre  knew  a num- 
ber of  men  of  French  and  Spanish  colonial  days,  and  he  was 
an  eye  witness  of  all  the  events  which  took  place  in  Louisiana 
from  the  cession  to  the  United  States  to  the  last  years  of  this 
century.  How  interesting,  therefore,  how  important,  was  the 
conversation  of  such  a man,  and  how  many  incidents  worthy 
of  record  have  passed  away  with  him.  He  was  so  kind,  so 
generous,  he  had  such  delicacy  of  feeling  that  he  never  con- 
sented to  write  his  memoirs.  Only  three  weeks  ago  he  told 
me  that  he  did  not  think  it  was  right  to  reveal  to  the  world 
the  thoughts  and  words  of  men  with  whom  he  had  been  in- 
timately connected,  and  who  spoke  and  acted  in  his  presence 
without  reserve  and  with  perfect  confidence  in  his  discretion. 
Such  a feeling  is  most  honorable,  but  we  must  deplore  the 
fact  that  we  do  not  possess  the  memoirs  of  Gayarre.  I wish 
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to  lav  stress  on  this  point,  because  it  is  too  often  believed 
that  the  life  of  an  old  man  is  useless.  Mr.  Gayarre  wrote 
many  volumes,  but  his  conversation  was  as  valuable  and  as 
instructive  as  his  books.  His  manners,  also,  'were  so  perfect, 
he  was  such  a gentleman,  that  his  was  an  atmosphere  of  re- 
finement most  beneficial  to  those  who  approached  him.  An 
old  man,  with  his  mental  faculties  well  preserved,  is,  indeed, 
a blessing  to  his  friends  and  to  the  community  in  which  he 
lives.  A word  of  encouragement  from  Dr.  Alfred  Mercier 
and  from  Charles  Gayarre  was  most  valuable,  and  all  young 
men  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  know  these  two  eminent 
Louisianians  will  feel  forever  the  influence  on  their  career. 

Charles  Gayarre  was  wonderfully  gifted,  and  was  a states- 
man and  a jurist  as  well  as  a writer.  At  the  age  of  20  we  see 
him  oppose,  with  success,  Edward  Livingston,  who  sought  to 
abolish  capital  punishment.  In  1828  he  was  admitted  to  the 
Philadelphia  bar,  and  in  1829  to  the  Louisiana  bar.  In  1830 
he  was  elected  a representative  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans  in 
the  Legislature.  In  1831  he  was  appointed  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  State.  In  1832  he  became  presiding  judge 
of  the  city  court,  and  in  1835  he  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate.  His  ill  health  compelled  him  to  go  to  Europe 
and  to  resign  the  Senatorship,  and  he  remained  in  Europe 
until  1843.  On  his  return  home  he  was  elected  to  the  Legis- 
lature in  1844,  and  re-elected  in  1846,  but  in  the  same  year 
he  accepted  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  tendered  him  by 
Governor  Isaac  Johnson.  He  served  for  seven  years,  having 
been  re-appointed  by  Governor  Jos.  Walker  in  1850.  It  was  as 
Secretary  of  State  that  Mr.  Gayarre  rendered  the  greatest  ser- 
vices to  Louisiana.  He  made  most  judicious  purchases  of 
books  for  the  State  library  and  collected  the  important  his- 
torical documents  now  in  the  custody  of  our  society.  From 
1853  to  1877  Mr.  Gayarre  continued  to  take  an  active  part  in 
the  politics  of  the  State,  and  he  delivered  many  addresses  on 
public  subjects.  His  whole  career  as  a public  man  was 
marked  by  fearless  devotion  to  duty  and  honor. 

Mr.  Gayarre  served  his  State  in  many  official  capacities, 
but  he  erected  with  his  pen  to  the  glory  of  Louisiana  an  im- 
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perishable  monument.  He  wrote  and  rewrote  in  three  dif- 
ferent works  the  history  of  Louisiana,  and  his  native  State 
owes  him  a debt  of  gratitude  which  she  can  never  repay.  Let 
us  hope  that  Louisiana,  one  day,  will  heed  the  words  of  Mgr. 
Janssens,  and  erect  a statue  to  her  most  illustrious  man  of 
letters.  If  Gayarre  had  lived  and  died  in  France,  he  would  be 
buried  in  the  Pantheon,  by  the  side  of  Rousseau,  Voltaire 
and  Hugo.  Let  us  also  remember  our  illustrious  dead  and 
prove  to  posterity  our  high  appreciation  for  long  and  faithful 
services.  Mr.  Gayarre  wrote  the  history  of  Lousiana,  and  was. 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  historical  society  which  is  to  con- 
tinue his  labors.  Surely  these  are  services  which  can  never 
be  forgotten. 

We  must  remember  that  Mr.  Gayarre  was  not  only  a his- 
torian. His  two  historical  novels,  “ Fernando  de  Lemos  ” 
and  “Aubert  Dubayet,”  are  works  of  great  merit.  The 
former  is  poetical  and  interesting,  and  the  latter  is  written 
with  an  eloquence  often  not  unworthy  of  Mirabeau,  whose 
character  is  so  well  portrayed  in  the  book.  Mr.  Gayarre  was 
witty,  and  his  two  comedies,  “ The  School  for  Politics  ” and 
“ Dr.  Bluff  in  Russia,”  are  very  amusing.  His  Philip  the 
Second”  is  probably  his  most  original  work,  if  we  consider 
his  conception  of  the  subject.  The  gloomy  tyrant  of  the 
Escurial  is  presented  to  us  on  his  deathbed,  and  then  all  the 
events  of  his  life  are  reviewed,  as  if  to  crush  the  despot  under 
the  weight  of  his  crimes. 

Mr.  Gayarre  was  a Creole,  and  spoke  and  wrote  French 
admirably.  The  descendants  of  the  French  and  Spanish 
colonists  will  always  be  grateful  to  him  for  his  masterly 
refutations  of  Mr.  Cable’s  statements  about  the  Creoles,  and 
he  will  always  be  named  with  Audubon  and  Beauregard 
as  .one  of  the  three  most  distinguished  Louisianians  of  the 
Latin  race. 

Mr.  Gayarre  published  a great  number  of  articles  in  the 
magazines  and  newspapers,  and  they  are  all  valuable.  His 
most  interesting  article,  however,  in  my  opinion,  is  his 
“ Louisiana  Sugar  Plantation  of  the  Old  Regime,”  published 
in  Harper's  Monthly , March,  1887.  There  the  author  gives  a 
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graphic  description  of  ante-bellum  days  and  of  Etienne  de 
Bora’s  plantation,  where  sugar  was  made  with  success  for  the 
first  time. 

The  public  press,  since  Mr.  Gayarre’s  death,  has  given  a 
very  complete  account  of  his  life  and  works,  but  I believe 
that  it  is  eminently  proper  that  this  society  should  pay  its 
tribute  of  homage  to  the  historian  of  Louisiana.  We  should 
adopt  resolutions  expressing  our  regret  at  his  death  and  our 
deep  sympathy  with  his  devoted  and  noble  wife. 

In  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  Prof.  Fortier,  a mo-, 
tion  was  made  to  appoint  a committee  to  draft  resolutions 
expressing  the  regret  of  the  association  on  the  death  of  the 
distinguished  historian,  and  Judge  W.  W.  Howe,  Miss  Grace 
King,  Mr.  H.  L.  Favrot  and  Prof.  J.  R.  Ficklen  were  named 
by  the  president  as  a committee  for  that  purpose. 

The  committee,  having  met,  unanimously  adopted  as  its  re 
port  the  eulogy  just  pronounced  by  the  president. 

OLD  PAPERS  OF  COLONIAL  TIMES. 

By  Alc£e  Fortier. 

I. 

Among  the  archives  of  the  Louisiana  Historical  Society  are 
a number  of  wooden  boxes  containing  judicial  papers  of  col- 
onial times.  The  writer  has  thought  that  it  might  be  inter- 
esting to  give  an  idea  of  days  long  past  by  relating  some  of 
the  incidents  referred  to  in  the  old  papers  of  the  French  and 
Spanish  dominations.  He  has,  therefore,  devoted  many 
hours  to  reading  a large  number  of  documents  100  and  150 
years  old,  and  it  seemed  to  him,  while  looking  over  wills, 
and  marriage  contracts,  and  private  letters,  and  petitions  of 
lawyers  and  of  individuals  of  all  trades  and  professions,  that 
he  was  living  in  old  Louisiana.  He  could  see  distinctly  the 
small  French  town,  with  its  inhabitants  so  loyal  to  King 
Louis,  and  he  entered  the  houses  on  Royal  and  St.  Louis 
streets  and  was  introduced  by  the  head  of  the  family  to  his 
wife  and  children.  Such  is  the  feeling  experienced  by  read- 
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ing  old  documents ; the  men  of  those  days  revive  and  they 
appear  before  us  with  their  virtues  and  their  defects,  some 
personal  to  themselves,  and  others  belonging  to  the  age  in 
in  which  they  lived.  The  Louisianians  of  the  eighteenth 
century  seem  to  have  been  truly  religious  and  honorable,  but 
their  ideas  appear  peculiar  to  us,  and  their  language,  as  seen 
in  their  judicial  papers,  is  somewhat  naive  and  bombastic. 
The  bombastic  style,  however,  in  the  eighteenth  century  was 
not  restricted  to  Louisiana.  We  see  it  but  too  often  in  the 
writings  of  French  authors,  especially  of  the  lesser  dramatists. 
They  seem  to  speak  to  posterity,  and  they  use  the  longest 
words  to  express  what  they  consider  to  be  deep  philosophy. 
Fortunately,  says  M.  Petit  de  Julie ville,  the  eminent  French 
critic,  the  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century  have  kept  the 
secret  of  their  style  and  have  not  transmitted  it  to  us.  It  is, 
however,  curious  to  make  a study  of  that  style  as  exempli- 
fied in  our  Louisiana  documents,  an4  to  try  to  understand 
what  was  the  condition  of  things  in  colonial  days.  We  shall 
choose  papers  of  different  years,  and  of  the  two  dominations, 
so  as  to  give  a better  idea  of  manners  and  customs.  The  sole 
purpose  of  the  writer  of  these  lines  is  to  call  attention  to  the 
history  of  Louisiana  in  all  its  different  aspects,  and  he  has 
too  much  respect  for  the  memory  of  his  own  ancestors  of 
colonial  times  to  write  a single  word  that  might  appear  irrev- 
erent about  the  Louisianians  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  papers  contained  in  the  box  marked  1768  and  1769  are 
of  special  interest,  as  they  bear  the  signature  of  Lafreni&re 
as  Attorney  General.  It  is  well  known  that  in  October,  1768, 
the  colonists  expelled  Ulloa,  the  Spanish  Governor,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  read  petitions  addressed  to  that  Superior  Coun- 
cil, which  had  the  boldness  and  the  patriotism  to  issue  vir- 
tually the  decree  of  expulsion  of  Ulloa.  A few  months  later 
O’Reilly  arrived,  and  on  September  28,  1769,  Lafreniere  and 
four  of  his  heroic  friends  were  executed,  while  others  were 
sent  to  prison.  The  insurrection  against  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernor was  general,  as  the  petition  sent  to  the  Superior  Coun- 
cil asking  that  Ulloa  either  show  his  power  or  depart,  was 
signed  by  560  respectable  inhabitants.  Foucault,  the  com- 
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missary  or  ordonnateur,  was  one  of  the  instigators  of  the 
revolution  or  1768,  but  as  he  was  an  officer  of  the  King  of 
France  he  claimed  that  he  was  only  accountable  to  the  latter 
for  his  conduct,  and  he  was  sent  back  to  France.  He  was 
first  judge  of  the  Council,  and  his  name  and  that  of  La- 
freni&re  are  to  be  seen  on  almost  all  the  French  papers  for  a 
number  of  years.  We  look  with  sadness  at  the  signature 
of  Lafreni&re  in  April  and  May,  1769,  as  probably  the  last 
documents  signed  in  his  official  capacity  by  the  eloquent  and 
intrepid  Louisianian. 

We  shall  now  give  an  account  of  a lawsuit  which  gives  a 
good  idea  of  judicial  proceedings  and  of  the  style  of  petitions 
in  April,  1769. 

Alexandre  Reboul,  merchant,  to  Nos  Seigneurs  of  the 
Superior  Council  of  the  Province  of  Louisiana : He  states  in 
substance,  that  the  Sieur  Voisin,  being  very  sick,  his  family 
thought  it  advisable  to  send  him  to  town  to  be  treated,  and 
he  stayed  at  the  Sieur  Reboul ’s  house,  where  he  died.  The 
plaintiff  claims  compensation  for  expenses  incurred  by  having 
at  his  house  three  persons — that  is  to  say,  the  widow  and  the 
children,  besides  three  slaves.  He  says  that  they  remained 
more  than  a month  during  the  sickness  of  the  Sieur  Voisin, 
and  about  fifteen  days  after  his  death.  Plaintiff  states  that 
the  Widow  Voisin  wishes  to  deprive  him  of  his  rights,  but 
that  he  owes  it  to  his  minor  children  to  insist  upon  his  privi- 
lege, and  he  claims  750  livres. 

The  petition  is  signed  April  22,  1769,  and  on  April  29,  De 
Lalande,  probably  acting  in  Foucault’s  absence,  orders  the 
case  to  be  brought  before  the  Superior  Council.  Edme  Tran- 
chant  Dupuy,  huissier,  certifies  that  he  has  notified  all  parties 
interested  to  appear  before  the  council. 

The  answer  of  the  Widow  Voisin,  through  her  lawyer,  the 
Sieur  Billoard  Ch.  Dessales,  is  very  curious: 

“ To  the  demand  little  civil  of  the  Sieur  Reboul ; 

“ Never  have  defences  been  more  painful  to  present  than 
those  which  the  defendant  offers  to-day  for  Madame  Voisin ; 
obliged  to  do  so,  however,  he  has  consulted  the  said  lady, 
who  found  herself  in  consternation  and  overwhelmed  with  the 
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greatest  resentment  and  the  greatest  grief ; she  has  the  mis- 
fortune to  see  the  children  of  the  late  Sieur  V oisin  embittered 
against  her  on  account  of  her  renunciation  of  the  marriage 
community,  which  she  has  done  for  the  sole  purpose  of  pro- 
viding a piece  of  bread  .for  her  poor  children,  who  are  minors 
and  of  tender  age.  What  could  the  children  of  the  late  Mr. 
Voisin  require,  or  rather  what  would  they  require,  they  who 
are  provided  for,  who  have  means,  who  enjoy  the  comforts  of 
a quiet  life!  did  they  wish  that  she  should  abandon  to  them 
her  own  property,  to  her  detriment  and  that  of  her  own  chil- 
dren! could  she  do  so!  and  if  she  had  done  so,  would  not 
her  conscience  have  been  alarmed,  even  lacerated!  On  the 
contrary,  she  threw  herself  at  the  feet  of  the  tribunal  to  im- 
plore its  justice  and  be  put  in  possession  of  the  property  she 
had  before  she  married  the  Sieur  Voisin,  and  in  that  way  to 
protect  her  children  from  indigence. 

“ Ought  the  Sieur  Reboul  to  use  this  means  to  bring  the  suit 
ill-measured,  and  most  common  which  he  brings  to-day!  If 
it  costs  the  Widow  Voisin  tears,  sighs  and  sobs,  she  will  ren- 
der justice  to  the  Sieur  Reboul,  to  whom  it  must  have  cost 
much  also  to  make  this  demand ; brought  up  in  the  house  of 
the  King,  in  the  most  distinguished  and  high  sentiments,  and 
to  fall  at  once  to  institute  such  vile  suits,  if  nature  does  not 
suffer,  at  least  pride  does.  The  silence  which  he  has  kept  thus 
far  is  the  proof  of  this.  Indeed,  forgetting  all  discretion  and 
forgetting  himself,  he  asks  750  livres  for  the  board  of  four  per- 
sons and  three  servants.  Madame  Voisin  is  far  from  being  un- 
willing to  indemnify  the  Sieur  Reboul  for  the  extravagant 
expenses  he  may  have  incurred.  She  is,  however,  compelled 
to  state  that  she  remained  at  the  Sieur  Rebotul’s  only  fifteen 
days  and  her  daughter  Tonton  fifteen  days,  and  Marie  Voisin 
was  at  her  aunt’s;  she  never  had  three  servants  at  one  time; 
she  had  only  one  negress  at  a time,  who  went  back  to  the 
plantation  to  rest  when  she  was  tired,  and  the  servants 
brought  their  food  with  them  from  the  plantation. 

“ Now,  the  expense  for  twenty-three  days  for  one  person 
can  never  amount  to  750  livres,  especially  when  one  has  con- 
tributed to  that  expense.  Shall  this  fact  be  proved!  We 
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are  compelled  to  do  so  not  to  be  accused  of  ingratitude. 
During  the  whole  time  that  the  Sieur  Voisin  was  sick  at  the 
house  of  the  Sieur  Reboul  there  were  brought  from  the  plan- 
tation of  the  widow  three  sheep,  ten  turkeys,  twenty  chickens, 
two  barrels  rice,  one  barrel  potatoes,  and  every  week  four 
pounds  of  butter  and  a quantity  of  vegetables,  as  well  as 
eggs,  four  pounds  of  candles  and  twenty  loaves  of  long 
bread.  Shall  we  say,  besides,  that  very  often  the  boarders 
wrote  tickets  for  bread,  but  the  Sieur  Reboul,  through  gen- 
erosity, tore  them  up,  and  would  not  allow  sending  to  the 
baker’s!  Shall  we  say  that  money  was  given  to  buy  meat, 
but  Mme.  Reboul  took  it  away  from  the'  servants  and  would 
not  allow  it!  What  more  shall  we  say!  We  know  not  how 
to  defend  ourselves ; that  unexpected  attack  calls  for  silence, 
and  only  leaves  a moment  to  beg  the  court  to  consider  the 
statement  hereto  attached,  and  to  order  what  will  appear 
proper,  so  very  indignant  is  Mme.  Yoisin  to  see  in  the  plain- 
tiff such  feelings,  and  unworthy  a former  officer  in  the  guards 
of  the  King,  but  such  as  cause  generally  lawsuits,  in  which 
fortunes  are  either  increased  or  drained.” 

The  plea  of  Procureur  Dessalles,  signed  May  6,  1769,  al- 
though somewhat  bombastic,  is  ingenious,  and  in  the  closing 
words  he  shows  that  he  knew  what  was  meant  by  the  Latin 
saying:  “In  cauda  venerium,”  We  shall  now  take  leave  of 
him  and  the  Sieur  Reboul,  and  pass  to  another  petition. 

The  tradition  in  the  city  is  that  the  name  Gentilly  is  a cor- 
ruption of  Chantilly,  tke  historical  palace  of  the  Prince  of 
Conde,  which  now  belongs  to  the  Duke  d’Aumale,  and  has 
been  willed  by  him  to  the  Institute  of  France.  The  writer 
found  lately  a paper  which  proves  that  Gentilly  is  a family 
name,  or  rather  the  name  of  a landed  estate,  which  belonged 
to  one  of  our  best-known  and  oldest  Louisiana  families. 

11  To  Nos  Seigneurs  of  the  Superior  Council  of  the  "Province  of 
Louisiana  : 

“The  inhabitants  of  the  coast  of  Gentilly  have  the  honor 
to  represent  that  a certain  Braziller,  living  on  Bayou  St. 
John,  has  for  a number  of  years  taken  the  liberty  to  go  on 
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the  Gentilly  grounds  to  kill  cattle  which  he  pretended  to  be 
wild. 

“A  few  years  ago,  by  his  own  authority,  he  is  said  to  have 
left  some  cattle  at  a place  above  Gentilly,  called  Chef  Men- 
teur,  which  cattle  he  left  for  some  time  in  this  continent,  and 
then  he  had  them  exported  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake,  and 
pretended  that  there  have  remained  some  on  the  place,  since 
he  does  not  cease  with  his  negroes  to  hunt  cattle  and  kill  any 
that  he  chances  to  meet  and  carry  them  across  the  lake. 

“ It  is  well  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  cattle  of  the  planters  of  the  Gentilly  coast  are  and 
have  been  at  all  time  in  this  continent.” 

The  petition  states  further  that  Braziller  had  just  killed  two 
oxen,  which  he  claims  to  be  his,  and  when  Mr.  Dreux’ s negro 
asked  him  to  show  him  the  skins  and  heads  to  see  the  marks, 
he  said  he  had  no  accounts  to  render,  and  that  his  negroes 
had  eaten  and  burned  the  heads,  using  insulting  and  threat- 
ening words  in  his  reply. 

The  planters  notified  him  not  to  hunt  cattle  any  more  in 
their  continent,  but  he  paid  no  attention  to  them,  and  con- 
tinued as  in  the  past,  and  quantities  of  cattle  are  missing, 
especially  to  Mr.  Dreux  p&re,  who  ought  to  have  from  700  to 
800  cattle,  and  finds  that  he  has  less  than  eighty. 

The  petitioners  ask  if  anyone  has  ever  heard  of  a planter  or 
any  other  individual  hunting  cattle  of  the  planters  and  laying 
his  hands  upon  them  without  notifying  the  planters  of  the 
neighborhood.  They  say  that  Braziller  sells  as  meat  of  wild 
oxen  what  is  really  meat  of  French  oxen,  and  that  there  is 
nothing  more  impertinent  than  this  man,  who  threatens  to 
shoot  Mr.  Dreux’ s cattle-keeper. 

The  petitioners,  therefore,  pray  that  Braziller  and  his 
negroes  be  forbidden  to  hunt  cattle  or  any  other  game  on  the 
Gentilly  coast,  and  that  he  be  condemned  to  pay  a fine  to  the 
benefit  of  the  Charity  Hospital. 

Signed  January  14,  1769,  by  Fazende,  S.  Bernoudy,  Ber- 
noudy,  Dreux,  Dreux  fils,  Dreux  Gentilly,  and  by  Lafreniere, 
as  Attorney  General. 

The  words  “continent,”  used  for  the  Gentilly  coast,  and 
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“ French  oxen”  are  curious.  The  latter  expression  means, 
undoubtedly,  oxen  belonging  to  some  one  and  not  wild.  The 
signature  “Dreux  Gentilly”  proves  conclusively  that  the 
Gentilly  coast  was  named  for  some  landed  estate  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Dreux  family  to  which  belonged  the  Creole  ora- 
tor and  Confederate  officer,  Charles  Dreux. 

II. 

The  Superior  Council,  to  which  were  addressed  the  petitions 
which  I related  in  my  last  article,  went  out  of  existence  when 
O’Reilly  took  possession  of  the  colony  in  the  name  of  the  King 
of  Spain.  A Cabildo  was  substituted  to  the  council,  says 
Judge  Martin,  in  his  “ History  of  Louisiana;”  it  was  com- 
posed of  six  perpetual  regidors,  two  ordinary  alcades,  an  at- 
torney general-syndic  and  a clerk.  The  ordinary  alcades 
were  judges  in  New  Orleans  and  decided  without  appeal  all 
cases  where  the  value  of  the  object  in  dispute  did  not  exceed 
90,000  maravedis,  or  $330.88.  Beyond  this  amount  an  appeal 
lay  to  the  Cabildo;  but,  says  Judge  Martin,  “ this  body  did 
not  examine  itself  the  judgment  appealed  from,  but  chose  two 
regidors,  who,  with  the  alcade  who  had  rendered  it,  reviewed 
the  proceedings,  and  if  he  and  either  of  the  regidors  approved 
the  decision,  it  was  affirmed.” 

The  Governor’s  authority  was  very  great,  and  he  had  both 
executive  and  judicial  power,  and  to  some  extent,  legislative 
also.  In  his  judicial  capacity  he  had  as  a counselor  the  auditor 
or  assessor.  The  latter  individual  sometimes  had  the  titles  of 
assessor,  auditor  and  Lieutenant  Governor,  as  in  the  case  of 
Nicolas  Maria  Yidal,  during  Carondelet’s  administration.  In 
the  parishes  outside  of  New  Orleans  there  was  a commandant 
who  had  jurisdiction  in  civil  cases  involving  not  more  than 
$20..  Beyond  that  amount  the  commandant  took  down  the 
testimony  and  sent  the  papers  to  the  Governor.  He  likewise 
sent  to  the  Governor  the  transcript  of  the  evidence  in  criminal 
cases  and  had  no  authority  to  judge  the  accused.  He  was  em- 
powered, however,  to  arrest  and  imprison  him  until  the  Gov- 
ernor gave  his  decision.  The  commandant  was  a very  im- 
portant personage  in  a parish,  as  he  had  a number  of  duties 
to  perform. 
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From  what  precedes,  we  see  that  justice  was  administered 
in  the  city  by  the  two  ordinary  alcades  and  by  the  governor, 
and  in  the  parishes,  to  a limited  extent,  by  the  commandant. 
Two  other  important  officials  were  the  “ escribano  publico,’ 1 
or  clerk  of  the  Cabildo,  and  the  translator.  From  1788  to 
the  end  of  the  Spanish  domination  the  “escribano  ” was 
Pedro  Pedesclaux,  whose  signature  we  see  attached  to  numer- 
ous documents. 

These  explanations  are  necessary,  as  I desire  to  speak  of 
events  that  took  place  in  1795.  The  Governor  at  that  time 
was  Don  Francisco  Luis  Hector,  Baron  de  Carondelet.  His 
administration  was  marked  by  internal  improvements,  and 
was  judicious  and  wise. 

The  times  of  slavery  are  remote  and  past  forever,  and  no 
one  regrets  them ; but  as  slavery  was  for  many  years  an  in- 
stitution in  Louisiana,  it  is  interesting  to  see  what  were  the 
rights  of  a slave  and  how  he  was  treated  by  the  courts  of 
justice. 

Bautista,  a slave  of  the  succession  of  Widow  Reine,  states 
that  by  the  will  of  his  mistress,  he  was  valued  at  $350,  as 
she  stated  that  he  would  become  the  slave  of  her  son,  Este- 
van,  provided  the  latter  paid  to  the  succession  the  sum  stipu- 
lated in  the  will.  Bautista  says  that  he  has  found  some  one 
willing  to  give  him  the  $350  required,  and  he  begs  that  the 
admistrator  of  the  succession  should  grant  him  his  freedom 
on  his  paying  the  above  amount  of  $350. 

The  alcade,  Don  Ignacio  Josef  de  Lovia,  summons  the 
negro  Bautista  and  the  executor  or  administrator  of  the  suc- 
cession to  appear  before  him,  and  Pedesclaux,  the 
“escribano,”  certifies  to  his  having  notified  both.  “ Doy 
fee  ” is  the  expression  he  uses. 

Don  Francisco  Cousin,  the  executor,  asks  that  the  testa- 
ment be  produced  in  court,  and  the  alcade  grants  the  request. 
This  testament,  as  many  which  the  writer  has  seen  of  the 
time  of  the  Spanish  domination,  begins  with  a most  fervent 
prayer,  which  shows  the  deep  religious  feeling  of  the  age. 
The  assertion  of  the  negro  is  borne  out  by  the  will,  that  his 
mistress  wished  to  sell  him  to  her  son  for  $350.  The  executor, 
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however,  denies  that  this  is  the  value  of  the  slave,  and  asks 
that  appraisers  be  appointed  to  ascertain  the  value.  Both 
parties  are  duly  notified,  and  Bautista  chooses  Don  Bernardo 
Tremoulet,  and  the  executor  Don  Geronimo  Lachiapella.  The 
appraisers  are  sworn,  and  Lachiapella  values  the  slave  at 
$1100,  as  being  an  excellent  carpenter,  and  Tremoulet  says 
that  he  is  worth  $600,  because  he  only  works  as  directed  by 
others.  The  appraisers  not  agreeing,  the  alcade  names  Don 
Roberto  Jones,  master  carpenter,  as  umpire.  This  decision 
is  communicated  to  the  executor  of  the  estate  and  to  the  slave, 
and  the  umpire,  being  sworn,  states,  like  Don  Bernardo  Tre- 
moulet, that  Bautista  is  not  an  excellent  workman,  and  he 
values  him  at  $800. 

The  court  accepts  the  appraisement  of  the  umpire  as  final, 
and  orders  that  the  parties  concerned  be  informed  of  the 
decision.  The  executor  replies  that,  should  the  said  slave  be 
unable  to  pay  the  $800  stipulated,  he  (the  executor)  begs  to 
be  authorized  to  sell  him  for  the  account  of  the  succession. 
The  case  ends  with  the  statement  of  Bautista  that  he  can  not 
pay  $800. 

The  slave  is  certainly  to  be  pitied  that  he  did  not  succeed 
in  obtaining  his  freedom,  but  throughout  the  whole  proceedings 
we  observe  the  equity  and  impartiality  of  the  court.  The  slave 
being  a property  guaranteed  by  law,  the  executor  of  the  suc- 
cession did  his  duty  in  trying  to  obtain  as  high  a price  for 
him  as  possible,  and  the  court  could  not  do  otherwise  but  re- 
quire Bautista  to  pay  the  amount  of  the  valuation.  When  we 
think  of  the  times  of  slavery  let  us  be  just  to  all  concerned. 
The  institution  itself  was  certainly  bad,  but  oqr  ancestors  in 
their  dealings  with  the  slaves  were,  as  a rule,  as  equitable  as 
the  alcade  Don  Ignacio  Josef  de  Lovia,  in  1795,  in  the  case  of 
the  unfortunate  Bautista. 

I shall  now  relate  a criminal  case  in  which  we  catch  a 
glimpse  of  military  life  in  1795.  Don  Francisco  Luis  Hector, 
Baron  de  Carondelet,  Knight  of  the  Order  of  St.  John,  Brig- 
adier of  the  Royal  Armies,  Governor  General  and  Royal 
Vice  Patron  of  the  Province  of  Louisiana  and  of  West  Flor- 
ida, and  Inspector  of  the  Veteran  Troops  and  of  the  Militia, 
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said  in  substance,  that  on  June  3,  Martin  Villanueva,  Captain 
of  the  Seventh  company  of  the  First  Battalion  of  the  Regi- 
ment of  Infantry,  who  was  on  guard  with  his  Colonel,  in- 
formed the  Governor  that  he  had  taken  to  prison  a civilian 
named  Far£,  whom  he  met  quarreling  with  a soldier  of  the 
Regiment  of  Mexico.  He  arrested  the  latter  also,  and  sent 
him  to  his  quarters,  and  took  away  from  Fare  a knife,  which 
he  brought  to  the  Governor.  A soldier  named  Amort  was 
witness  of  the  facts.  The  Governor,  therefore,  ordered  the 
“escribano”  Pedesclaux  to  ascertain  the  quality  and  dimen- 
sions of  the  knife,  and  to  summon  as  experts  the  master 
armorer,  Pedro  Lambert,  and  the  blacksmith,  Marcelino  Her- 
nandez, who  shall  testify  under  oath  whether  the  knife  is  one 
of  those  prohibited  by  the  royal  edicts.  Captain  Villanueva, 
the  soldier  Amort,  the  soldier  of  the  Regiment  of  Mexico, 
were  also  to  appear  as  witnesses  in  the  case,  of  which  the 
Lieutenant  Governor,  Nicolas  Maria  Vidal,  was  to  be  the 
judge. 

The  “escribano”  proceeded  to  measure  the  knife,  of 
which  he  gave  a curious  and  exact  drawing,  and  of  which  the 
dimensions  were : Blade,  seven  inches  and  three  lines,  with  a 
point;  wooden  handle,  four  inches  and  three  lines,  and  at- 
tached to  the  blade  by  three  nails. 

The  experts,  Lambert  and  Hernandez,  testified  under  oath 
— the  first  through  the  interpreter,  Estevan  de  Quinones,  the 
second  directly — that  the  kqife  was  one  of  which  the  use  was 
forbidden  in  the  colony. 

Capt.  Villanueva  testified  that,  being  on  duty  in  the  evening 
at  the  house  cf  his  colonel,  Don  Francisco  Bouligny,  he 
heard  the  sentinel  calling,  and  on  going  out  to  see  what  it 
was,  he  perceived  a civilian  holding  a knife  in  his  hand  and 
pursuing  a soldier  of  the  Regiment  of  Mexico.  He  took  the 
knife  from  the  civilian  and  carried  it  to  the  Governor. 
Being  asked  if  he  knew  the  civilian,  he  stated  that  he  was  a 
baker  at  whose  shop  the  soldiers  often  bought  bread.  He 
added  that  the  individual  was  very  drunk,  “ muy  borracho,” 
as  on  entering  the  guard-house  he  lay  down  on  an  old  sofa 
that  was  there.  Being  asked  if  the  baker  and  the  soldier  of 
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Mexico  were  wounded,  he  replied  that  they  were  not,  hut  that 
the  latter  bore  traces  of  blows  on  his  face. 

The  testimony  of  the  soldier  of  the  Regiment  of  Mexico  is 
quite  curious  and  interesting.  He  relates  that,  as  the  baker 
was  on  friendly  terms  with  the  soldiers  of  his  regiment,  in 
which  were  some  men  called  John  (Juan)  the  latter  ordered 
a pie  from  the  baker,  and  invited  him  to  come  and  celebrate 
their  feast  with  them.  The  baker  went,  and  on  leaving  the 
quarters  of  the  soldiers  he  saw  that  it  was  raining  very  hard. 
He  asked  the  witness  to  lend  him  a coat,  and  the  latter  bor- 
rowed that  of  his  sergeant,  who  ordered  him  to  accompany  the 
baker  to  his  house,  so  that  he  might  bring  back  the  coat. 
On  arriving  at  the  baker’s  house  the  soldier  was  invited  to 
come  in,  and  he  found  at  the  baker’s  several  individuals.  They 
all  began  to  drink,  and  the  baker,  says  the  witness,  became 
completely  drunk,  “enteramente  borracho,”  and  when  he  was 
asked  for  the  sergeant’s  coat,  he  and  his  friends  beat  the 
soldier  unmercifully.  The  latter  to  defend  himself,  gave 
a kick  to  the  baker,  who  seized  a knife  and  pursued  him  into 
the  street. 

The  knife  was  duly  identified  by  all  the  witnesses,  and  the 
testimony  of  every  one  was  very  damaging  to  the  enraged 
and  drunken  11  panadero.”  We  are  sorry  that  the  judgment 
of  Lieut.  Gov.  Vidal  is  not  recorded.  It  is  very  likely  that 
the  soldiers  of  the  Regiment  of  Mexico  never  ate  any  more 
pie  with  their  friend,  the  baker. 

I shall  now  close  this  article  with  a few  lines  taken  from 
a petition  dated  October  1,  1768.  A merchant  named  the 
Sieur  Monsanto,  claiming  a large  sum  of  money  from  a lady, 
the  latter  says  that  her  deceased  husband  compelled  her,  in 
1763,  to  sign  an  act  by  which  he  admitted  a debt  of  25,000 
livres  in  paper  money  of  the  colony,  in  exchange  for  12,500 
livres  in  coin.  She  says  that  the  livre  in  paper  at  that  time 
was  worth  only  one-fourth  of  a livre  in  coin,  and  that  as  the 
creditor  has  already  received  7500  livres  in  coin,  an  amount 
equal  to  30,000  livres  in  paper,  she  begs  the  Superior  Coun- 
cil to  release  her  from  her  obligation,  and  adds  that  she  has 
nothing  but  her  life  and  her  tears,  weak  resources  which  all 
women  have. 
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The  decision  of  the  council  is  not  given,  but  I have  na 
doubt  that  they  were  touched  by  the  weakness  and  tears  of 
the  petitioner,  who  does  not  seem  to  have  foreseen  the  era  of 
woman’s  rights. 

III. 

In  my  last  article  I related  how  the  slave  Bautista  was  not 
able  to  obtain  his  freedom,  in  spite  of  the  equity  .and  im- 
partiality of  the  judge.  I shall  now  explain  how  Louison 
became  free. 

On  April  30,  1770,  the  Sieur  Pierre  Clermont  appeared  be- 
fore the  notary  of  the  Cabildo  and  declared  that  he  has  had 
for  a long  time  in  his  service  an  Indian  named  Louison,  of 
the  nation  of  the  “ Sious.”  The  latter  has  served  him  with 
so  much  attachment  and  zeal  that  he  desires  to  reward  him, 
and  believes  that  the  best  way  to  do  so  is  to  give  him  his 
freedom.  As,  however,  he  has  an  indispensable  need  of  the 
Indian  for  three  year’s  longer,  and  he  fears  that  he  might  be 
prevented  by  death  from  liberating  him,  he  states  it  is  his 
wish  that  in  three  years  Louison  be  set  free  and  enjoy  all  the 
rights  of  freedom. 

Louison,  in  his  turn,  states  that  he  thanks  the  Sieur  Cler- 
mont, and  promises  to  serve  him  faithfully  for  three  years. 
He  also  says  that  he  agrees  to  lose  all  rights  given  him  by 
his  master  if  he  should  prove  ungrateful  to  him. 

This  is  certainly  a curious  contract,  and  poor  Louison  must 
have  been  very  unhappy  during  his  three  years  of  trial,  with 
the  ingratitude  clause  hanging  over  his  head  like  a Damocles’ 
sword.  I have  no  doubt,  however,  that  his  rights  were  pro- 
tected by  the  officers  of  justice,  and  that  the  master  was  not 
allowed  to  be  sole  judge  of  what  constitutes  ingratitude. 

The  fact  of  an  indian  of  the  Sioux  tribe  being  a slave  in 
New  Orleans  in  1770  is  strange,  and  the  name  of  the  savage, 
Louison,  is  stranger  still.  It  must  have  been  very  humiliat- 
ing to  an  Indian  brave  to  change  his  own  proud  name  to  that 
of  a woman.  Imagine  C*esar  called  Julia! 

Everything  concerning  the  settlement  of  the  Acadians  in 
Louisiana  is  interesting,  and  I was  therefore  well  pleased  to 
find  a paper  dated  April  4,  1765,  in  which  we  see  a contract 
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between  Antoine  Bernard  Dauterive,  former  captain  of 
infantry,  and  Joseph  Broussard,  dit  Beausoleil,  Alexandre 
Broussard,  Joseph  Guillebau,  Jean  Duga,  Olivier  Tibaudau, 
Jean  Baptiste  Broussard,  Pierre  Arcenaud  and  Victor  Brous- 
sard, chiefs  of  the  Acadians. 

Captain  Dauterive  promises  to  furnish  each  Acadian  family 
with  five  cows  with  their  calves  and  one  bull,  for  six  consecu- 
tive years,  and  he  will  run  the  risk  of  the  loss  of  the  cattle 
only  the  first  year.  As  soon  as  he  shall  be  notified  of  a loss 
he  will  immediately  replace  the  animal  by  another  one  of  the 
same  kind,  without  holding  the  Acadians  responsible  for 
losses  by  death  during  the  first  year.  He  reserves  the  right 
to  rescind  the  contract  after  three  years  and  to  take  back  his 
cattle,  all  increase  being  divided  equally  between  him  and 
them.  The  Acadians  may  sell  some  of  the  cattle  before  the 
expiration  of  the  contract,  provided  they  give  him  half  the 
price  of  the  sale.  At  the  end  of  the  six  years  they  must 
give  back  to  M.  Dauterive  the  same  number  of  cattle  that  they 
received  from  him,  and  of  the  same  age  and  kind  as  when  re- 
ceived. All  increase  and  profits  to  be  equally  divided  between 
M.  Dauterive  and  the  Acadians.  The  chiefs  of  the  latter 
bind  themselves  and  “colleagues”  in  solido  and  mortgage 
all  their  property,  and  so  does  M.  Dauterive. 

The  contract  is  signed  before  Garic,  notary,  in  the  presence 
of  Aubry,  acting  Governor  of  the  colony;  Foucault,  ordon- 
nateur;  Lafreni&re,  Attorney  General,  and  Mazange  and  Cou- 
turier. 

It  is  not  stated  where  the  Acadians  were  to  go  after  leav- 
ing New  Orleans,  but  some  of  their  chiefs  certainly  w’ent  to 
the  Attakapas  country,  for  in  the  church  register  of  St. 
•Martinsville  I found  the  certificate  of  birth  of  a daughter  of 
Olivier  Tibaudau,  born  on  the  10th  of  May,  1765,  as  I have 
already  stated,  the  first  child  born  in  Louisiana  of  Acadian 
parents. 

The  contract  proves  that  the  Acadians  were  well  received 
in  the  province,  for  in  the  agreement  with  M.  Dauterive  all 
the  advantages  were  on  their  side.  For  the  first  year  they 
were  protected  against  the  loss  of  their  cattle  and  they  were 
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to  receive  half  the  profits.  As  to  the  mortgage  on  the  prop- 
erty they  had  far  less  to  lose  than  M.  Dauterive,  who  must 
have  been  wealthy,  while  they  are  represented  as  having 
come  to  Louisiana  in  great  distress. 

The  contract  between  M.  Dauterive  and  the  chiefs  of  the 
Acadians  is  an  important  document,  as  it  proves  that  the 
help  given  to  the  Acadians  came  from  individuals  and  not 
from  the  government.  The  latter,  however,  seemed  to  assume 
the  responsibility  of  the  agreement,  as  the  paper  was  signed 
by  the  first  officials  of  the  province.  The  Acadians,  doubtless, 
received  their  lands  free  from  the  government. 

Father  Dagobert’ s name  is  so  well  known  in  Louisiana  and 
connected  with  so  many  legends  and  poems  that  it  is  inter- 
esting to  reproduce  the  official  account  of  his  taking  posses- 
sion of  his  pastoral  office  on  the  7th  of  October,  1764. 

Garic,  royal  notary  of  the  Province  of  Louisiana,  and  chief 
clerk  of  the  Superior  Council,  certifies  that  the  Rev.  Father 
Dagobert  de  Longory,  former  superior  of  the  Capuchin  mis- 
sionaries from  Champagne,  has  presented  a commission  from 
Rev.  Father  Hilaire  de  Geneveaux,  which  gives  to  Father 
Dagobert  possession,  collation  and  charge,  as  curate  of  the 
parochial  church  of  Saint  Louis,  in  New  Orleans,  with  all 
rights  and  privileges.  The  said  commission  given  by  Rev. 
Father  Hilaire  de  Geneveaux,  as  superior  of  the  missions  of 
Louisiana,  has  been  ordered  registered  by  the  Superior  Coun- 
cil and  recognized,  and,  therefore,  the  clerk  of  the  Council 
went  to  the  Cathedral  at  8 o’clock  in  the  morning,  when  the 
curate  was  to  take  possession  of  the  church.  The  persons 
present  were  Lafreniere,  Duclos,  Assistant  Attorney  General ; 
Cantrelle  and  Jacquelin,  church  wardens;  Dreux,  Huchet 
de  Kernion,  LeBreton,  Aubry  and  other  notable  inhabitants 
of  the  province. 

The  clerk  read  Father  Dagobert’ s commission  and  the  de- 
cree of  the  Council,  and  then  Father  Eustache,  former  curate, 
put  his  successor  in  possession  of  his  office.  The  ceremonies 
were:  Putting  on  the  stole,  taking  holy  water,  prayers  before 
the  pricipal  altar,  visiting  the  pulpit  and  the  baptismal  founts, 
ringing  of  the  bells,  standing  at  the  place  where  the  curate  is 
to  officiate  at  the  altar,  and  other  formalities  required. 
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The  clerk  then  proclaimed  in  a loud  and  intelligible  voice 
that  Father  Dagobert  had  taken  possession  of  his  office,  and, 
no  one  protesting,  immediately  the  Te  Deum  was  sung  and 
the  act  drawn  up  by  Clerk  Garic  was  signed  by  all  present. 

I shall  now  pass  to  the  year  1796  and  give  an  account  of  a 
petition  addressed  to  Gov.  Carondelet  by  the  inhabitants  of 
St.  James  parish,  district  of  Cabaha-noce.  It  appears  that 
the  parish  priest,  Father  de  Azuquequa,  having  died,  the 
court  ordered  the  servant  at  the  parsonage  to  be  sold  and  the 
price  paid  to  Father  Mangan,  successor  to  .Father  de  Azuque- 
qua. The  inhabitants  of  the  parish  protest  against  the  judg- 
ment and  appeal  to  the  Governor.  Their  petition  is  interest- 
ing, and  is  better  written  than  most  documents  of  that  time. 
It  is  drawn  up  in  French,  in  what  seems  to  be  the  handwriting 
of  Michel  Cantrelle,  commandant  of  the  parish,  and  then 
admirably  translated  into  Spanish  by  Juan  Josef  Duf orest. 

The  petitioners  state  that  it  is  well  known  that  since  their 
arrival  in  this  country  they  have  built  at  their  own  expense  a 
church  for  divine  service ; that  they  have  kept  it  in  as  good 
condition  as  they  could ; that  they  have  always  given  good 
lodging  to  the  priest ; that  they  have  bought,  with  the  con- 
sent of  Bishop  Cyrille,  of  Barcelona,  servants  for  the  use  of 
the  priest  and  themselves.  The  slaves  are  to  serve  them 
during  Lent  and  at  other  times  when,  the  distance  being  too 
great,  they  are  not  able  to  return  home  without  eating  some- 
thing. The  servants  are  also  to  provide  them  with  water  to 
drink  on  Sundays.  Why  should  they  be  deprived  of  that 
convenience  which  costs  nothing  to  any  one  except  to  them  f 
It  is  said  to  be  against  the  regulations  of  the  church,  but  they 
are  utterly  ignorant  of  such  regulations.  They  state  that 
they  ask  for  no  favor,  but  simply  claim  justice,  and  request 
that  not  a cent  (denier)  be  taken  from  the  succession  of 
Father  de  Azuquequa  before  their  rights  are  determined. 

“ In  short,  ” they  say,  “ in  order  to  prove  to  the  universe 
that  we  are  not  looking  for  quarrels  or  quibbles,  we  ask  no 
other  judges  but  your  Excellency  and  Monseigneur  the 
Bishop,  having  full  confidence  in  your  equity  and  impartial- 
ity. As  Vice-Patron  royal,  we  dare  hope  that  you  will  re- 
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ceive  favorably  our  demand,  which  has  no  other  aim  but  to 
end  an  unpleasant  suit  which  deprives  us  of  the  tranquility 
which  has  always  reigned  in  this  parish,  and  which  prevents 
us  from  contributing  as  generously  as  we  should  like  to  the 
care  of  the  church.  In  order  that  you  may  be  informed  per- 
fectly of  our  reasons,  we  shall  name,  to  explain  them,  if  you 
judge  proper,  two  old  inhabitants  of  the  parish,  to  whom  will 
be  added  our  commandant,  Don  Miguel  Cantrelle,  who  knows 
better  than  any  one  what  concerns  our  fabric.” 

The  petition  is  signed  by  many  inhabitants  whose  descend- 
ants still  live  in  St.  James  parish,  such  as  Bourgeois,  Brau, 
LeBlanc,  Bergeron,  Gaudin,  Poirier,  Arcenaux,  Gauthero  and 
Armant. 

The  name  Cabaha-noce,  which  was  said  to  mean  “ the 
ducks’  sleeping  place,”  was  given  by  Gov.  Roman  to  his 
plantation,  and  should  have  been  preserved  in  St.  James  par- 
ish. We  should  at  least  respect  the  Indian  names,  which 
remind  us  of  the  aborigines  and  their  legends. 

IV. 

Bienville,  the  founder  of  New  Orleans,  the  father  of  the 
colony,  asked  to  be  relieved  of  his  office  of  Governor  after 
his  unfortunate  war  with  the  Chickasaws,  and  returned  to 
France  in  1743.  His  successor  was  the  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil, 
who  was  appointed  Governor  of  Louisiana  in  1741.  In  1753 
he  was  appointed  Governor  of  Canada,  and  left  Louisiana, 
where  he  was  known  as  the  “grand  marquis.”  It  was  during 
his  administration  that  took  place  the  event  which  I desire  to 
relate.  It  reveals  a curious  phase  of  the  life  of  our  ancestors 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  shows  that,  however  peculiar 
some  of  their  ideas  may  appear  to  us,  they  were  always  actu- 
ated by  feelings  of  honor  and  justice. 

On  the  18th  of  April,  1752,  Raguet,  member  of  the  Supe- 
rior Council,  states  that  he  has  made  an  “information,”  at 
the  request  of  the  Attorney  General,  Fleuriau,  plaintiff,  and 
accuser  of  the  memory  of  a soldier  named  Andre  Servinien, 
dit  La  Rochelle,  accused  of  having  “homicided”  and  de- 
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stroyed  himself  by  a gunshot  in  the  head,  said  “information” 
being  of  his  life  and  morals  as  well  as  of  his  homicide. 

Joseph  Odoy,  soldier  of  the  company  of  Benoist,  in  garri- 
son in  this  town,  swears  that  he  is  neither  a relative  nor  a 
servant  of  the  accused,  and  testifies  that  La  Rochelle,  a sol- 
dier of  his  company  and  of  his  mess,  killed  himself  with  his 
gun  yesterday  morning,  between  8 and  9 o’clock.  Witness 
had  gone  to- the  river  to  get  some  water,  and  on  returning 
found  La  Rochelle  dead.  One  hour  before  this,  the  said  La 
Rochelle  had  taken  a knife,  saying  that  he  wished  to  destroy 
himself,  and  every  day,  as  soon  as  he  had  taken  a drink,  he 
became  terribly  angry,  and  in  his  great  furies  he  even  threat- 
ened to  kill  his  father,  and  his  comrades  had  to  prevent  him 
from  killing  himself.  Witness  was  never  on  intimate  terms 
with  him  on  account  of  his  violence  and  bad  temper,  and  it  is 
possible  that  sometimes  his  mind  wandered  ( fid  e'carte  ). 

Jean  Louis  Rabido,  soldier  of  the  same  company,  testifies 
that  La  Rochelle  had  extraordinary  fits  of  anger  and  fury, 
taking  a knife  to  cut  his  stomach  and  making  blood  flow, 
cursing  and  abusing  the  name  of  God,  acting  in  a way  to 
make  witness  shudder,  and  saying  that  he  would  never 
pardon  his  father.  Witness  believes  that  when  La  Rochelle 
had  taisen  some  drinks  ( quelques  filets ) his  mind  wandered. 

Pierre  Filcher  and  Andr6  Desjardins,  soldiers,  make  the 
same  statements  as  the  preceding  witnesses.  They  believe 
that  La  Rochelle’s  mind  was  alienated,  and  they  state  that, 
while  at  the  canteen,  he  went  from  table  to  table,  taking  the 
bottles  and  drinking  like  a madman. 

Op  April  19,  1752,  the  Attorney  General  appears  before 
Commissioner  Raguet  and  states  that  he  has  just  heard  that 
the  body  of  Andre  Servinien,  dit  La  Rochelle,  against  whose 
memory  and  corpse  he  was  prosecuting  this  criminal  suit,  has 
been  taken  away  from  the  cabin  in  the  hospital  of  the  King, 
where  it  had  been  deposited.  Thereupon,  M.  Raguet  and  the 
Attornev  General  went  to  the  hospital,  questioned  two  stu- 
dents in  medicine,  Chastang  and  Dupont,  and  also  the  two 
Ursuline  nuns  in  charge  ot  the  hospital,  but  could  obtain  no 
information  concerning  the  soldier's  body.  The  nuns  stated 
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that  they  passed  the  night  at  their  monastery,  and  only  heard, 
between  4 and  5 o’clock,  that  the  body  had  been  taken  away ; 
it  must  have  been  done  during  the  great  thunderstorm  during 
the  night. 

On  the  same  day,  April  19,  Raguet  states  that  as  Servinien, 
“ homicided,”  has  no  relatives  in  this  colony,  he  has  named 
curator  to  his  memory,  Pierre  Cecile,  who,  being  duly  noti- 
fied, has  accepted  the  office  and  sworn  to  defend  faithfully  the 
memory  of  Servinien. 

On  April  20  the  witnesses,  Odoy,  Rabido,  Filcher  and  Des- 
jardins, were  brought  before  M.  Raguet,  and  their  testimony 
given  on  April  18  was  read  to  them  and  duly  approved  by  them. 

On  April  20,  Pierre  Cecile,  curator,  appeared  before  the 
commissioner  and  was  asked  all  kinds  of  questions  about  Ser- 
vinien, dit  La  Rochelle.  He  related  the  facts  already  given 
by  the  witnesses,  soldiers  in  Servinien’ s company,  and  being 
asked  if  he  had  anything  to  say  in  favor  of  the  memory  of 
Servinien,  he  replied  that  the  latter  had  the  mind  of  a mad- 
man and  that  there  was  more  madness  in  him  than  despair. 

On  April  21,  all  the  witnesses  were  again  brought  before 
the  commissioner  and  examined  by  the  curator,  and  they  all 
gave  the  same  testimony  as  before.  Here  ended  the  labors 
of  Commissioner  Raguet,  and  the  suit  was  carried  for  judg- 
ment before  the  Superior  Council  itself,  presided  over  by  the 
Governor. 

On  May  6,  Curator  Cecile  appeared  before  the  council  and 
he  stated  again  the  same  facts  and  offered  the  same  defence 
as  before  M.  Raguet.  Therefore  the  council  rendered  the  fol- 
lowing decision : 

Whereas,  it  appears  that  Andre  Servinien,  dit  La  Rochelle, 
was  not  in  his  proper  senses  and  his  mind  was  alienated  and 
attacked  with  fury,  it  is  resolved  that  his  memory  be  dis- 
charged of  the  accusation  brought  against  it.  Signed  by  Vau- 
dreuil,  Governor;  Michel,  Ordonnateur ; D’Auberville,  Com- 
missioner of  Marine,  and  Raguet,  De  Lallande,  Huchet  de 
Kernion,  Le  Bretton,  members  of  the  council. 

I give  full  details  about  this  case  on  account  of  the  import- 
ance which  was  attached  to  it  at  the  time,  and  as  I consider  it 
exceedingly  interesting  and  curious. 
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The  best  way  to  understand  the  ideas  and  customs  of  the 
men  of  past  generations  is  to  reproduce  their  own  words,  and 
I shall  give  here  extracts  from  a petition  of  the  Sieur  Lebeau, 
“ m^dicin  du  roi,”  addressed  to  the  Superior  Council  in 
April,  1769. 

It  seems  that  M.  Sorel  requested  his  friend,  Dr.  Lebeau,  to 
-endeavor  to  find  and  return  to  him  a pirogue  which  was  stolen 
from  him.  Dr.  Lebeau  found  a pirogue  which  agreed  with 
the  description  given  of  his  by  M.  Sorel,  and  obtained  from 
Foucault,  ordonnateur  and  first  judge  of  the  council,  that 
experts  be  named  to  decide  whether  the  pirogue  was  M. 
Sorel’ s or  not.  The  experts,  after  examining  carefully  the 
pirogue,  or  “voiture,”  decided  that  it  agreed  with  the  de- 
scription given  by  M.  Sorel,  and  Dr.  Lebeau  thought  'that  he 
had  obtained  possession  of  his  friend’s  property.  Now,  the 
Sieur  Saligny,  from  “ la  Cote  des  Allemands,”  intervened 
and  claimed  the  pirogue  as  his.  In  his  petition  he  speaks 
harshly  of  Dr.  Lebeau,  and  claims  not  only  the  pirogue,  but 
damages  and  two  days’  pay  for  three  Germans  who  had  come 
with  him  to  identify  his  property  It  is  to  Saligny’ s petition 
that  Dr.  Lebeau  replies. 

He  states  that  the  experts  have  examined  the  pirogue, 
have  measured  it,  have  found  a hole  made  by  a knot  in  the 
wood  and  closed  by  a plank,  and  now  it  is  said  that  the  hole 
was  closed  by  a plug. 

“A  plug  is  not  nailed ; it  is  a cylindrical  body,  whose  base 
is  about  equal  to  the  point,  and  the  piece  of  wood  which 
closes  the  hole  is  three  inches  in  diameter  and  two  in  depth ; 
therefore,  it  is  not  a plug.  Is  the  Sieur  Sorel  in  default  for 
not  having  made  a geometrical  plan  of  the  object ? 

“One  of  my  negros  testified  that  in  M.  Sorel’s  pirogue  there 
were  one  hundred  pegs  to  close  small  holes,  and  in  the 
pirogue  in  dispute  two  hundred.  Now,  that  negro  can  not 
count  further  than  twenty.  The  story  of  this  pirogue  is  a 
strange  incident,  for  it  would  require  all  the  pirogues  in  the 
universe  to  fine  two  so  exactly  alike  as  this  one  andM.  Sorel’s. 

“ Men  are  all  under  the  protection  of  the  laws,  but  especially 
honest  people,  whose  labor  is  useful  to  society,  and  not  people 
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whose  occupation  is  to  the  detriment  of  society,  like  these 
•coast  runners  (“  coureurs  de  cote”),  who,  under  pretext  of 
bringing  merchandise,  carry  disorder  and  death  on  the  plan- 
tations by  selling  rum  ( tafia ) there.  The  police  of  a country 
should  see,  not  only  that  there  should  be  no  useless  members 
of  society,  but  also  should  remove  the  vicious  members.  We 
must  therefore  know  who  are  Saligny  and  his  associate. 
Where  do  they  come  from  ? How  are  they  here  ? Are  they 
not  amphibious,  sometimes  Englishmen,  sometimes  French- 
men? Does  their  labor  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  humanity? 

“The  perpetual  thefts  of  pirogues  (“  voitures ”),  are  the  work 
of  the  coast  runners,  deserters.  If  the  want  of  evident  proof 
always  protects  them,  there  is  nothing  which  they  will  not 
attempt  to  do.  Presumption  of  guilt  should  always  be  against 
people  who  have  an  illicit  commerce,  and  who  labor  to  foment 
vice.” 

Dr.  Lebeau’s  petition  is  energetic  and  fearless,  and  gives  a 
good  idea  of  the  customs  of  the  time.  The  word  vehicle  or 
carriage  ( voiture ),  used  for  pirogue,  shows  that  in  the  year 
1769  our  fathers  lived  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  and  bayous, 
and  used  principally  their  pirogues  as  means  of  transportation. 


The  following  letter  was  read  before  the  Louisiana  His- 
torical Society  by  Judge  Thos.  J.  Semmes  : 

A REMARKABLE  RELIC  OF  THE  CONFEDERACY. 

Mr.  Semmes  prefaced  his  reading  by  saying  that  this  letter 
had  been  called  forth  by  some  remarks  he  had  made  in  a 
speech  delivered  in  Mobile  a short  time  previous.  In  August, 
1864,  the  Democratic  Convention  at  Chicago  had  put  in 
nomination  for  the  presidency  General  Geo.  B.  McClellan 
upon  a platform  denouncing  the  usurpations  of  the  Lincoln 
administration,  opposing  the  policy  of  subjugating  the 
Southern  States,  declaring  the  war  to  be  a failure  in  preserv- 
ing the  union  of  the  States  as  it  was  established  under  the  Con- 
stitution, and  inviting  a grand  convention  of  all  the  States 
for  a proper  adjustment  of  the  relations  between  them. 
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In  his  speech  at  Mobile,  Judge  Semines  said  he  had  criticised 
this  mode  of  making  peace,  as  he  was  of  the  opinion  that 
such  a course  would  be  an  invasion  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
Confederate  States.  He  had  evidently  misunderstood  the 
position  of  Mr.  Stephens,  and  the  letter  was  written  in  tlie 
nature  of  an  explanation. 

Mr.  Stephens’  Letter. 

Crawfords ville,  Ga.,  November  5,  1864. . 

I have  just  received  a report  of  your  speech  at  Mobile. 
From  that  report  I am  persuaded  that  you  are  greatly  mis- 
taken as  to  my  views  upon  the  subject  of*  a convention  of  the 
States,  and  I trust  you  will  excuse  and  pardon  me  for  this 
letter  upon  that  subject.  I have  by  no  means  invited  such  a 
convention  by  anything  that  I have  said  or  written  upon  the 
subject. 

It  is  not  at  all  a favorite  idea  with  me  as  a mode  of  inaug- 
urating suggestions  of  peace.  I see  many  difficulties  attend- 
ing it.  But  as  so  respectable  a body  as  the  Chicago  conven- 
tion, representing  so  large  a portion  of  the  enemy,  had 
pledged  themselves,  if  brought  into  power,  to  tender  such  a 
proposition,  I did  think,  and  do  still  think,  that  it  was  highly 
politic  and  wise  on  our  part  to  respond  favorably  to  that 
proposition,  inasmuch  as  I saw  no  insuperable  objections  to 
it,  with  the  limitations  and  restrictions  stated  in  my  letter. 
Indeed,  with  those  limitations,  I saw  no  objection  at  all,  under 
present  circumstances,  to  acceding  to  such  a proposition  (if 
it  should  be  made),  as  the  initiation  of  negotiations.  It 
would  be  the  first  step,  and  in  all  such  cases  the  first  step  is 
often  the  most  difficult.  If  the  Federal  government  should 
propose  to  ours  a convention  of  the  States,  I do  not  see  why 
it  might  not  be  accepted  simply  as  an  advisory  body,  as  I 
suggested.  I see  no  constitutional  difficulties  in  the  way. 
The  treaty-making  power  in  both  governments  is  ample  to 
provide  for  it.  The  treaty-making  power  on  both  sides  might 
agree  to  submit  the  question  at  issue  to  the  consideration  of 
any  body  of  men  on  earth  if  they  chose,  and  hear  the  report 
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without  any  pledge  in  advance  to  be  bound  by  that  report. 
In  personal  quarrels  such  submission  is  often  made,  and  to 
the  honor  of  humanity  it  may  be  said  that  in  most  cases  of 
this  kind  the  result  is  an  amicable  and  honorable  settlement. 
Whether  such  would  be  the  result  of  a convention  of  the 
States  in  our  case  is,  of  course,  uncertain — the  probabilities, 
I am  free  to  say,  are,  in  my  judgment,  that  it  would.  At 
any  rate,  there  is  a possibility  that  it  might. 

When  we  look  at  the  elements  of  such  a body,  if  it  should 
be  tendered  on  the  other  side,  and  adopted  on  ours,  and  the 
true  nature  of  the  controversy,  I am  not  without  strong 
hopes  that  it  would  so  result.  There  is  no  prospect  of  such 
a proposition  being  tendered,  unless  McClellan  should  be 
elected.  He  could  not  be  elected  without  carrying  a sufficient 
number  of  States,  which,  if  united  with  those  of  the  Confed- 
racy,  would  make  a majority  of  the  States. 

In  such  a convention  then,  so  formed,  have  we  not  strong 
reasons  to  hope  and  expect  that  a resolution  could  be  passed 
denying  the  constitutional  power  of  the  government  under 
the  compact  of  1787  to  coerce  a State,  and  the  Chicago  plat- 
from  virtually  does  this  already.  Would  not  such  a conven- 
tion probably  reaffirm  the  Kentucky  and  Virginia  resolutions 
of  1798  and  1799?  Are  there  not  strong  reasons,  at  least, 
to  induce  us  to  hope  and  believe  that  they  might?  If  ever 
that  could  be  done  it  would  end  the  war. 

It  would  recognize  as  the  fundamental  principle  of 
American  institutions  the  ultimate,  absolute  sovereignty  of 
the  States.  This  partly  covers  our  independence  as  fully  as 
I wish  ever  to  sqe  it  covered.  I wish  no  other  kind  of  recog- 
nition, whenever  it  comes,  than  that  of  George  III  of 
England,  viz. : the  recognition  of  the  sovereignty  and  inde- 
pendence of  each  State  separately  and  by  name. 

Our  confederation  was  formed  by  sovereign  and  independ- 
ent States.  It  was  formed  for  the  defence  and  maintenance 
of  the  sovereignty  of  each.  We  have  unity  of  name  and 
unity  of  action,  simply  because  the  cause  of  each  has  become 
the  cause  of  all.  If  then,  the  majority  of  all  the  States  should 
in  solemn  convention  settle  this  great  principle  would  it  not 
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virtually  settle  the  controversy  and  end  the  war,  covering 
everything  for  which  we  are  contending?  Would  not  the 
terms  of  a final  treaty  of  peace  be  easily  adjusted  after  the 
settlement  of  this  great  principle?  And,  are  there  not  suffi- 
cient reasons  to  hope  that  such  might  be  the  result  in  case  a 
convention  should  be  proposed,  as  I have  stated,  and  accept- 
ed as  a mode  of  inaugurating  negotiations  of  peace,  to  justify 
our  making  a favorable  response  to  the  tender  of  it  by  the 
party  at  Chicago,  in  case  they  should  be  brought  into  power? 
To  my  mind  it  seems  clear  that  there  are.  You  will  also 
allow  me  to  say  that  I look  upon  the  election  of  McClellan  as 
a matter  of  vast  importance  to  us,  in  every  possible  view  of 
the  case;  and  hence  I thought  it  judicious,  patriotic  and  wise 
to  do  everything  that  could  be  properly  done,  to  aid  his  elec- 
tion. Whatever  may  be  his  individual  opinion,  he  is  the  can- 
didate of  the  State  rights  party  at  the  North,  in  opposition  to 
the  centralists  and  consolidationists,  whose  hobby  now  is 
abolition. 

I have  thought  from  the  beginning  that  our  true  policy  was 
to  build  up  and  strengthen  such  a party  at  the  North,  by  all 
the  means  in  our  power,  not  only  upon  the  wise  maxim  of 
Philip  of  Macedon,  to  divide  the  enemy  as  a question  of  pol- 
icy merely,  but  for  a higher  and  much  nobler  motive ; not 
only  an  early  peace,  but  our  future  safety,  security  and  happi- 
ness required  it.  The  people  of  the  North  are  obliged  to  be 
our  neighbors,  it  matters  not  how  this  war  may  terminate. 
They  are  alongside  of  us,  and  must,  with  the  generations 
after  them,  there  remain  forever. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  us  and  our  posterity  that 
they  should  be  good  neighbors,  whatever  be  the  relations  ex- 
isting between  them  and  us.  To  be  good  neighbors  they  must 
have  a good  government.  It  is  almost  as  vital  to  us  that  they 
have  a good  government  as  that  we  have  such  ourselves.  It 
is  much  better  to  govern  by  ideas  than  the  sword.  If  this 
war  shall  result  in  the  establishment  permanently  of  the 
fundamental  principle  lying  at  the  foundation  of  American 
constitutional  liberty,  that  is  the  absolute  ultimate  sovereignty 
of  the  States,  it  will  more  than  compensate  for  all  its  sacri- 
fices of  blood  and  treasure,  great  as  they  have  been  or  may  be. 
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It  will  secure  peace  on  the  continent  for  ages  to  come.  We, 
therefore,  have  a great  interest  m fostering,  cherishing, 
.strengthening  and  building  up  and  raising  to  power  at  the 
North,  any  party  favoring  these  principles.  If  the  proper 
kind  of  policy  had  been  pursued  by  our  authorities  toward 
that  element  of  popular  sentiment  at  the  North  from  the 
beginning,  I believe  the  States  rights  party  would  have  been 
triumphant  at  the  approaching  election.  I believe  an  out  and 
out  States  rights  man  might  and  would  have  been  nominated 
at  Chicago  and  elected,  but  the  policy  of  our  authorities  seems 
to  me,  as  far  as  I can  judge  of  it,  to  have  been  directed  with 
a view  to  wreck,  cripple  and  annihilate  that  party.  So  far 
from  acting  ever  upon  the  policy  of  dividing  the  enemy, 
their  policy,  their  object,  seems  to  have  been  to  unite  and  in- 
flame them.  I do,  moreover,  verily  believe  that  if  President 
Davis,  even  after  McClellan’s  nomination,  had  made  a favor- 
able response  to  the  Chicago  resolution,  looking  to  con- 
vention of  the  States,  as  a mode  of  inaugurating  negotiations 
of  peace,  that  it  would  greatly  have  aided  his  election.  It 
might  have  secured  it.  All  that  he  need  have  said  in  some 
public  manner  was  that  if  such  proposition  should  be  ten- 
dered by  the  federal  government  he  would  accede  to  it,  with 
some  such  limitations  and  restrictions  as  stated  by  me  in  the 
letter  before  alluded  to.  The  idea  that  this  could  not  be  con- 
stitutionally done  is  strange  to  me.  In  the  most  objectionable 
view  of  the  subject,  delegates,  one  or  more,  from  each  State, 
would  be  but  commissioners  or  plenipotentiaries  from  each 
governments  respectively,  to  initiate  negotiations,  and  their 
acts  would  be  subject  to  the  approval  or  disapproval  of  their 
governments  respectively.  Why  commissioners  could  not  be 
appointed  in  this  way,  as  well  as  any  other,  without  any 
violation  of  the  Constitution,  I do  not  see.  The  treaty- 
making power  in  both  governments  is  ample  for  this  purpose, 
at  least  it  seems  so  to  me.  Indeed,  as  I have  said  before,  it 
is  ample  on  both  sides  to  submit  the  question  in  issue  to  the 
consideration  merely  of  anybody  on  earth.  But  enough  of 
this.  Should  McClellan  be  elected,  despite  of  all  the  dis- 
advantages against  which  his  friends  support  him,  as  I 
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earnestly  hope  he  may  (though  I see  but  little  prospect  or  chance 
for  him  now),  this  question  of  a convention  of  the  States 
may  become  a great  question,  otherwise  it  will  more  probably 
pass  away,  as  thousands  of  other  daily  shadows  do,  indicat- 
ing nothing  to  the  most  careful  observers  but  the  transient, 
though  real  substances  to  which  they  owe  their  origin. 

I know  there  are  many  persons  among  us  whose  opinions 
are  entitled  to  high  consideration  who  do  not  agree  with  me 
on  the  question  of  McClellan’s  election.  They  prefer  Lincoln 
to  McClellan.  Perhaps  the  president  belongs  to  that  class. 
Judging  from  his  acts,  I should  think  he  did.  Those  of  the 
class  to  whom  I refer,  with  whom  I have  met,  think  that  if 
what  they  term  a co-operative  man  should  be  elected,  or  any 
on  the  Chicago  platform  even,  that  such  terms  for  a restora- 
tion of  the  Union  would  be  offered  as  our  people  would  ac- 
cept. The  ghost  of  the  Union  haunts  them — the  spectre  of 
reconstruction  rears  his  ghastly  head  at  every  corner  to  their 
imagination.  Their  apprehensions  I doubt  not  are  sincere, 
but  I entertain  none  such  myself.  I am  no  believer  in  ghosts 
of  any  kind.  The  old  Union  and  the  old  Constitution  are 
both  dead ; dead  forever,  except  in  so  far  as  the  Constitution 
has  been  preserved  by  us.  There  is  for  the  Union  no  resur- 
rection by  any  power  short  of  that  which  brought  Lazarus 
from  the  tomb.  There  may  be,  and  doubtless  are,  many  at 
the  North,  and  some  at  the  South,  who  look  forward  to  a res- 
toration of  the  Union  and  the  Constitution  as  it  was,  but  such 
ideas  are  as  vain  and  illusory  as  the  dreamy  imaginations  of 
the  Indian  warrior  who  in  death  clings  to  his  weapons  in  fond 
expectation  that  he  will  have  use  for  them  beyond  the  grave, 
in  other  worlds  and  new  hunting  grounds.  These  fears  of 
voluntary  reconstruction  are  but  chimeras  of  the  brain.  No 
one  need  entertain  any  such  from  McClellan’s  election  ; but, 
on  the  contrary,  I think  that  peace,  and  peace  upon  the  basis 
of  a separation  of  the  States  and  of  independence  would  be 
the  almost  certain  ultimate  result  if  our  authorities  should  act 
wisely  in  the  event  of  his  election.  My  reasons  for  this 
opinion  are  briefly  these : A proposition  for  an  armistice  and 
a convention  of  the  States  might  be  expected  from  him  soon 
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after  his  induction  into  office — this  on  our  side  being  acceded 
to,  as  it  ought  to  be,  some  time  would  elapse  before  the  con- 
frerees  could  meet,  the  passions  of  the  day  on  both  sides 
would  considerably  subside  in  the  interim — the  convention 
might  adopt  such  a resolution  as  I have  stated ; looking  to  its 
probable  composition  as  before  stated,  there  is  strong  proba- 
bility that  it  would.  That,  as  before  stated,  would  end  the 
matter,  and  to  our  entire  satisfaction.  But,  take  the  worsl 
possible  view  of  it : Suppose  that  they  should  wrangle  and  do 
nothing  and  adjourn,  and  that  no  other  mode  of  settlement 
by  negotiations  should  be  proposed,  how  would  matters  then 
stand?  McClellan  would  doubtless,  as  his  letter  of  accep- 
tance indicates  he  would  do,  renew  the  war  for  the  res- 
toration of  the  Union  and  the  old  Constitution  with  all  its 
guarantees.  The  moment  he  should  do  this,  the  whole  aboli- 
tion element  at  the  North,  now  the  life  and  soul  of  the  war, 
would  turn  against  it ; the  old  Union  with  the  old  Constitu- 
tion is  just  what  they  do  not  want.  They  have  always  re- 
garded it  as  no  better  than  a “ league  with  Satan  and  a cove- 
nant with  hell.” 

The  right  arm  of  the  war  spirit  at  the  North  will  be  para- 
lyzed the  moment  the  war  is  put  on  that  footing.  Besides 
this,  at  least  two-thirds  of  McClellan’s  own  party  manfully 
hold  and  proclaim  the  doctrine  that  there  is  no  power  in  the 
central  government  constitutionally  to  coerce  a State.  These 
two  elements  would  constitute  an  overwhelming  majority  at 
the  North,  decidedly  against  the  further  prosecution  of  the 
war.  Meanwhile  financial  embarrassments  would  be  doing 
their  work,  the  war  would  inevitably  fail  in  consequence. 
When  all  efforts  to  persuade  our  people  to  go  back  into  the 
Union  voluntarily  failed,  as  they  would,  if  our  authorities 
shall  so  act  as  to  secure  the  hearts  and  affections  of  the  peo- 
ple, as  they  ought,  then  McClellan  would  ultimately  be  com- 
pelled to  give  up  the  restoration  of  the  Union  as  a forlorn 
hope.  Peace  would  come  slowly,  but  surely  upon  our  own 
terms,  and  without  any  more  fighting.  But  this  is  not  all ; 
other  causes  would  operate  to  the  same  result,  which  of  them- 
selves, even  without  consideration  of  those  above  stated, 
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would  effect  the  same  thing.  The  moment  McClellan  should 
renew  the  war,  with  the  avowed  object  of  restoring  the  Union 
with  the  old  Constitution  and  all  its  guarantees,  that  moment, 
or  as  soon  as  possible,  our  recognition  abroad  would  come 
The  silent  sympathy  of  England,  France  and  other  European 
powers  at  present  with  Lincoln  arises  entirely  from  their 
mania  on  the  subject  of  negro  slavery.  My  opinion  is  that 
Lincoln’s  emancipation  proclamation  was  dictated  by  Eng- 
land. Her  ministry  told  him,  in  almost  so  many  words,  after 
the  battles  of  Richmond  in  1862,  that  if  he  continued  to  wage 
war  for  no  purpose  but  to  bring  into  subjection  the  refractory 
Southern  States,  which  were  of  right  just  as  free  and  inde- 
pendent as  the  Northern  States,  that  they  would  recognize  the 
Confederacy.  But  if  he  would  make  it  an  abolition  war,  if 
he  would  wage  it,  in  their  canting  phrase,  for  the  purpose  of 
disenthralling  four  millions  of  human  beings,  groaning  under 
the  yoke  of  slavery,  that  would  have  in  it  an  object  looking 
to  the  advancement  of  civilization  and.  Christianity  worthy  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  if  he  would  do  that  they  and  other 
European  powers  would  stand  aloof.  Lincoln  had  either  to 
witness  our  recognition  abroad,  Lthe  moral  power  of  wdiich 
alone  he  saw  would  break  down  the  war,  or  to  make  it  an 
emancipation  war.  He  chose  the  latter  alternative,  and  the 
more  readily  because  it  chimed  in  so  accordantly  with  the 
feelings  and  views  of  his  own  party.  This,  in  my  opinion,  is 
the  plain  English  of  this  whole  matter ; and  just  as  soon  as 
McClellan  should  renew  the  war  with  a view  to  restore  the 
Union,  the  old  Constitution,  with  slavery,  etc.,  would  Eng- 
land, France  and  other  European  powers  throw  all  their  moral 
power  and  influence  of  their  recognition  on  our  side.  I am 
not  certain  that  they  would  not  go  further  rather  than  see  the 
Union  thus  restored,  if  it  should  become  necessary.  The 
other  causes  alluded  to  would  completely  effect  our  deliver- 
ance without  any  material  aid  from  them.  So,  in  any  and 
every  view  I can  take  of  the  subject,  I regard  the  election  of 
McClellan  and  the  success  of  the  States  rights  party  at  the 
North,  whose  nominee  he  is,  of  the  utmost  importance  to  us. 
With  these  views  you  will  readily  perceive  how  I regarded 
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the  action  of  the  Chicago  convention,  “ as  a ray  of  light,  the 
first  ray  of  real  light,”  I have  seen  from  the  North  since  the 
war  began. 

You  can  also,  from  these  views,  more  correctly  appreciate 
my  motive  for  giving  what  I considered  a favorable  response 
to  that  action. 

I bespeak  your  careful  attention  to  the  language  of  that 
response.  From  the  report  of  your  speech  I am  led  to  infer 
that  you  entertain  the  opinion  that  I was  favoring  or  inviting 
a convention  of  the  States  in  some  outside  way,  and  not 
through  the  organized  channels  of  the  two  governments.  No 
such  idea  was  in  my  mind,  and  never  can  be  until  I am  pre- 
pared for  another  revolution.  For  the  States  could  not  go 
into  such  a convention,  as  you  seem,  from  the  report  of  your 
speech,  to  think  I favored,  without  first  seceding  from  their 
present  alliance.  This,  to  my  mind,  is  as  clear  as  it  is  to 
yours.  Of  course,  what  I said  had  to  be  brief,  covering  gen- 
eral points.  I could  not  go  into  a full  explanation  of  my 
reasons  for  what  I said,  because  that  would  have  done  damage, 
instead  of  good,  to  the  cause  which  I wished  to  aid.  I know 
many  of  our  people  think  that  any  allusion  to  peace  on  our 
side,  or  any  public  expression  of  or  desire  for  peace,  or  the 
offer  of  terms  upon  which  we  ought  to  be  willing  to  make 
peace,  is  injurious  to  our  cause.  That  it  has  had  effect  upon 
our  armies,  and  encourages  the  enemy  to  fight  on  under  the 
belief  that  such  declarations  indidicate  a disposition  to  yield 
on  our  part.  Some  go  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  we  can  not, 
consistently  with  our  purpose  to  secure  independence  at  all 
hazards,  entertain  even  any  proposition  for  negotiations,  un- 
less they  be  based  upon  our  independence,  or  unless  this  be 
promised  and  granted  in  the  offer.  I concur  in  none  of  this 
reasoning.  Nothing  would  give  us  more  strength  at  home  or 
abroad,  with  our  armies  and  the  world,  than  to  keep  con- 
stantly before  the  public  what  we  are  fighting  for,  and  the 
terms  upon  which  the  contest  forced  upon  us  may  be  ended. 
The  right  is  with  us.  The  right  always  has  of  itself  great 
moral  power  if  properly  used  and  wielded.  This  depends 
upon  what  may  be  styled  diplomacy.  Diplomacy  does  not 
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necessarily  involve  interchange  of  views  or  intercourse 
between  parties.  It  should  not  be  neglected  in  wars,  even 
though  the  enemy  should  refuse  to  receive  any  communica- 
tion. The  result  of  most  wars  depends  as  much  upon  diplo- 
matic skill,  in  its  proper  sense,  as  it  does  upon  arms.  The 
real  statesman  knows  when  and  how  to  use  the  pen  as  well  as 
the  sword.  The  constant  proclamation  to  the  world  of  what 
we  are  fighting  for  can  never  weaken  our  cause  with  those  who 
are  periling  their  lives  in  that  cause,  especially  if  all  our  acts 
toward  them,  and  all  others,  show  that  our  professions  are 
true. 

Nor  is  there  the  slightest  inconsistency,  in  my  opinion,  be- 
tween the  most  fixed  determination  on  our  part  to  end  the  war 
upon  no  terms  short  of  independence,  and  at  the  same  time 
entertaining,  hearing  and  accepting  offers  to  negotiate  upon  any 
other  basis  whatever.  The  doors  to  treat,  to  negotiate,  to 
confer,  to  reason,  should  always  be  kept  widely  open.  Those 
who  have  the  right  on  their  side  should  never  shun  or  avoid 
reason.  They  should  never  decline  an  encounter  on  that 
arena.  I have  been  led  to  these  remarks  more  with  a view  to 
self-vindication  than  to  the  expression  or  utterance  of  any 
unrecognized  truths.  Because  of  my  letter,  saying  I would 
be  willing  to  accede  to  an  offer,  if  made  by  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment to  a convention  of  the  States,  as  an  advisory  body, 
to  consider  of  the  questions  in  issue,  and  see  if  they  could 
agree  upon  some  plan  of  settlement  that  would  be  acceptable 
to  both  sides  and  all  parties,  I have  been  classed  by  some 
among  the  despondents  and  reconstructionists.  Upon  the 
question  of  despondency  I can  assure  you  I am  not  one 
whit  more  so  than  1 was  near  three  years  ago,  when  our  pres- 
ent policy  was  inaugurated.  Whatever  reverses  we  have  had 
since  then,  they  are  no  worse  than  I expected,  and  not  half  so 
bad  as  I still  expect  to  see,  should  Lincoln  be  elected  and  our 
past  policy  be  continued.  Iam  not  a whit  more  despondent 
in  beholding  them  than  I was  in  the  confident  expectation  of 
them.  I then  thought,  and  now  think,  that  it  was  and  is 
with  us,  under  the  line  of  policy  pursued,  simply  a question 
of  how  much  quackery  we  had,  and  have  strength  of  consti- 
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tution  to  bear  and  still  survive.  I know  we  have  a great  deal 
still  we  are  far,  very  far,  from  being  exhausted  yet.  It  is 
true,  our  tendency  has  been  and  still  is  to  that  result,  but  no 
vital  part  has  yet  given  way,  and  nothing  has  occurred  to 
extinguish  the  hope  and  belief  that  a reaction  will  take  place 
under  some  change  of  prescription  before  a fatal  collapse 
takes  place.  I speak  to  you  plainly.  Bad  as  is  the  present 
state  of  affairs  in  the  opinion  of  many  who  themselves  all 
look  upon  the  war  as  near  its  close  with  independence 
achieved,  is  no  worse  than  I have  thought  it  probably  would  be, 
and  not  half  so  bad  as  I am  prepared  to  see  it  before  it  is  any 
better.  But  this  view  of  the  case  does  not  lessen  my  ardor 
in  the  cause  in  the  slightest  degree.  On  the  question  of  re- 
construction I stand  now  just  where  I did  in  October,  1861, 
when  I wrote  to  a gentleman,  in  answer  to  a letter  from  him, 
stating  that  I was  charged  with  such  sentiments,  and  desiring 
me  to  give  a public  denial  of  it.  I told  him,  in  reply,  that  I 
looked  upon  such  ‘ ‘ a charge  as  no  less  an  imputation  upon 
my  intelligence  than  upon  my  integrity.’ 1 The  issue  of  this 
wrar,  in  my  judgment,  was  subjugation  or  independence  ; I so 
understood  it  when  the  State  of  Georgia  seceded,  and  it  was 
with  a full  consciousness  of  this  fact,  with  all  its  responsibil- 
ities, sacrifices  and  perils,  that  I pledged  myself  then  and 
there  to  stand  by  her  and  her  fortunes,  whatever  they  might 
be,  in  the  course  she  had  adopted.  As  for  making  any  pub- 
lic denial  of  such  a charge  I felt  too  much  self-respect  ta 
do  it. 

Having  been  so  frank  with  you,  I will  go  a step  further. 
While  I do  not  believe  in  ghosts  and  have  no  apprehension 
whatever  of  a voluntary  restoration  of  the  Union  on  the  part 
of  our  people,  I do  have  apprehensions,  and  serious  appre- 
hensions, of  imminent  danger  in  another  quarter.  I greatly 
fear,  if  Lincoln  is  re-elected,  and  our  authorities  continue  on 
the  same  line  of  policy,  holding  out  to  the  people  no  prospect 
of  peace  but  by  the  sword,  and  extending  the  military  power 
to  the  almost  entire  subversion  of  the  civil,  subsisting  the 
armies  by  impressments,  affording  little  or  no  protection  to 
the  rights  of  persons  or  property,  on  this  line,  I say  I fear  the 
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people  in  an  evil  hour  may  give  up  all  as  lost,  and  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  may  as  well  live  under  one  despo- 
tism as  another,  and  in  such  evil  hour  submit  to  even  such 
terms  of  subjugation  and  degradation  as  Lincoln  may  offer. 
These  are  my  apprehensions.  If  there  be  dangers  on  our 
side  there  are  equal  dangers  on  the  other.  Wise  men  should 
guard  against  them  wherever  they  may  be. 

I wish  I could  have  seen  you  as  you  passed  through  this 
State.  I should  like  to  talk  over  these  and  many  kindred 
matters  with  you.  I did  expect  to  have  been  on  the  rpad  to 
Richmond  by  this  time,  but  circumstances  beyond  my  control 
have  prevented.  I hope  to  be  able  to  go  on  at  an  early  day. 
I send  this  letter,  however,  that  you  may  be  more  correctly 
informed  of  my  views  than  I think  you  are,  in  case  I should 
be  detained  here  longer  than  I expect  to  be.  My  health  is 
far  from  being  good,  though  it  is  much  better  than  it  was  last 
fall  and  winter.  How  about  living  this  session?  Do  you 
still  retain  your  house,  and  can  you  spare  me  quarters  when 
I come  on?  If  so,  upon  what  terms?  Please  write  me  im- 
mediately. I may  get  the  answer  before  I start.  If  I leave 
before  it  reaches  here,  all  that  will  be  lost  will  be  the  paper, 
postage  stamp  and  a moment’s  labor  in  writing  on  your  part ; 
this  would  net  be  much.  I should  like  very  much  to  know 
how  I am  to  be  settled  in  Richmond  before  arriving  there. 
If  Mrs.  Semmes  is  with  you  please  present  my  kind  regards 

her.  Yours  truly, 

Alexander  H.  Stephens. 
Hon.  Thos.  J.  Semmes , S.  G.  Senate , Richmond , Va. 

P.  S. — It  is  but  proper  that  I should  add,  even  by  postscript 
to  this  letter,  long  as  it  is,  that  I was  highly  pleased  with  the 
general  character  and  tone  of  your  speech  in  Mobile,  as  re- 
ported. It  was  well  calculated  to  do  much  good,  and  I doubt 
not  it  will.  A.  H.  S. 
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SOME  OF  THE  CAUSES  AND  CONDITIONS  THAT 
BROUGHT  ABOUT  THE  WEST  FLORIDA 
REVOLUTION  IN  1810. 

By  Henry  L.  r avrot. 

To  make  perfectly  clear  to  every  one,  even  to  those  inti- 
mately versed  in  the  history  of  the  period,  the  exact  nature 
of  the  more  immediate  causes  which  provoked  the  final  decla- 
ration of  West  Floridian  independence,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
summarize  a few  of  the  conditions  precedent  which  created  a 
possibility  for  this  action.  I shall  be  pardoned,  therefore, 
for  the  terse  review  of  reasons  why  West  Florida  did  not  be- 
come a part  of  the  American  Union  along  with  the  rest  of 
Louisiana. 

If  the  treaties  of  1763-4  divested  France  of  a territory 
which  she  unquestionably  held,  it  would  seem  very  clear  that 
the  treaty  of  1800  vested  her  with  full  control  of  that  which 
it  was  possible  to  confer.  If  France  was  vested  with  author- 
ity, of  whatever  kind,  to  sell  any  portion  of  Louisiana,  she 
was  certainly  vested  with  complete  authority  to  sell  the 
whole,  and  that  whole,  not  such  as  she  had  ceded  it  to  Spain, 
and  as  it  was  construed  by  Spain,  but  “ such  as  she , France , 
Jiad  possessed , and  such  as  it  should  he , in  accordance  with 
treaties  passed  subsequently  between  Spain  and  any  other  States .” 
It,  therefore,  must  seem  that  these  were  not  useless  words  in- 
corporated in  the  treaty  of  St.  Ildephonso,  and  as  the  only 
treaty  with  any  other  State  must  be  that  with  Great  Britain, 
we  must  understand  that  such  part  of  Louisiana  as  was  ac- 
quired by  Spain  from  Great  Britain  was  transferred  to  France 
by  Spain,  to  make  Louisiana,  such  as  she , France , had  pos- 
sessed itj  and  such  as  it  should  be , in  accordance  with  treaties  sub- 
sequently passed  between  Spain  and  any  other  States. 

Mr.  Talleyrand  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  this  was 
certainly  made  very  clear  to  the  United  States,  which  acquired 
and  accepted  title  under  the  exact  wording  of  the  St.  Ilde- 
phonso treaty.  When,  therefore,  Governor  Claiborne,  of 
Mississippi,  and  General  Wilkinson,  the  immaculate  accuser 
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of  Aaron  Burr,  came  down  and  actually  took  possession  of 
Louisiana  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1803,  it  was  to  the 
great  disgust  of  many  that  they  refrained  from  planting 
the  American  standard  at  Baton  Rouge,  and  the  reason  of  this 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  Spanish  governor  refused 
to  deliver  any  more  to  Laussat  than  France  had  originally 
ceded  to  Spain.  The  subject  was,  therefore,  referred  to  the 
diplomats  of  the  respective  countries.  In  the  territory  under 
dispute,  which  was  inhabited  largely  by  irresponsible  woods- 
men, who  were  generally  ready  to  follow  the  opinions  of  a 
better  and  more  educated  element,  opinion  seemed  very 
equally  balanced. 

When  it  is  said  that  they  were  irresponsible,  we  must  not 
be  understood  in  too  harsh  a sense,  for  their  semi-civilized 
condition  was  rather  their  misfortune  than  their  fault.  There 
was  in  the  district,  however,  from  the  Perdido  to  Baton 
Rouge,  a large  number  of  the  inhabitants  who  were  Ameri- 
can in  sentiment  and  American  by  birth ; a number  who,  in 
1779,  had  organized  to  join  the  Spanish  forces  in  the  over- 
throw of  British  authority;  a number  who  considered  that 
they  should  have  obtained  their  absolute  freedom  along  with 
the  thirteen  colonies,  and  who  boldly  declared  that  they 
formed  the  fourteenth  of  American  free  States ; a number 
who,  apart  from  any  other  feelings,  chafed  under  monarch- 
ical rule,  and  a larger  number,  and  the  more  intelligent, 
who  for  years  had  been  satisfied  and  were  willing  to  let  well 
enough  alone.  Such  a heterogeneous  mass  of  sentiment  was 
certainly  not  easy  to  govern,  not  easy  to  control,  and  still 
less  easy  to  properly  police  over  an  extended  wilderness. 
Definitely  fixed  in  their  ideas  of  allegiance,  with  no  other 
idea  than  a performance  of  duty  to  their  king,  the  military 
and  civil  authority  was  represented  entirely  by  French  and 
Spanish  descendants,  and  was  aided  by  the  wealthier  of  the 
English  speaking  contingent,  who  controlled  not  only  large 
properties,  but  almost  a feudal  tenantry. 

Across  the  line  in  Mississippi  there  was  an  element  exclu- 
sively American  in  feeling,  who  were  a continual  source  of 
annoyance  to  their  monarchical  neighbors,  and  who  too  often 
designated  them  as  slaves  to  a European  king. 
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Spain  had  scarcely  more  than  established  her  authority 
over  the  territory,  and  successively  put  in  charge  of  it  Casa 
Oalvo  and  de  Lemos,  when  she  became  engaged  in  a contro- 
versy which  resulted  in  establishing  Joseph  Bonaparte  on  the 
Spanish  throne. 

Before  the  consummation  of  this,  however,  the  governor- 
ship of  the  disputed  territory  changed  hands,  and  Governor 
Folch,  under  the  title  of  Governor-General  of  the  whole  prov- 
ince, exercised  his  jurisdiction  at  Pensacola,  while  the  imme- 
diate civil  and  military  Governor  at  Baton  Rouge  was  Don  Car- 
los Dehault  DeLassus.  Before  and  after  the  accession  of  Joseph 
to  the  Spanish  throne  by  means  of  the  imperial  order  of  his 
august  brother,  the  Spanish  possessions  in  America  were 
neither  thought  of  nor  considered.  The  Spanish  were  too 
busy  at  home  to  think  of  Spaniards  abroad,  and  it  may  be  as- 
serted with  reasonable  accuracy  that  at  first  Bonaparte  did  not 
recognize  Spain  as  possessing  any  title  to  West  Florida,  but 
he  seems  afterward  to  have  changed  his  mind,  and  begun  to 
prepare  to  assert  his  rights  in  this  country  as  Spanish  arbiter. 

We  must  now  retrace  our  steps  a few  months,  to  be  in  full 
possession  of  all  the  conditions.  It  is  clearly  shown,  by  the 
various  memorials  presented  to  Congress,  that  the  people  of 
Mississippi,  and  in  fact  the  whole  western  country,  earnestly 
desired  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana  by  the  United  States,  but 
they  never  had  in  contemplation  any  partial  acquisition,  such 
as  might  affect  not  only  their  rights  of  river  navigation,  but 
also  the  rights  of  inland  commerce. 

When,  therefore,  they  realized  that  between  them  and  New 
Orleans  there  was  raised  the  barrier  of  a foreign  power,  they 
'experienced  much  more  uneasiness  and  disquietude  than  the 
inhabitants  of  the  disputed  territory  themselves.  One  of  the 
first  causes  of  discord  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  ad- 
joining States  was  the  same  which  nearly  sixty  years  after- 
ward plunged  this  Union  in  disastrous  civil  war.  It  called 
for  legislation  on  the  part  of  the  territory  of  Orleans,  and 
il  innocuous  desuetude  ” on  the  part  of  West  Florida.  It  was  a 
•question  of  the  capture  and  delivery  of  fugitive  slaves. 

Under  the  pretext,  therefore,  of  searching  for  such  fugi- 
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tives,  many  excursions  were  made  from  American  into  Span- 
ish territory,  thus  inconsistently  establishing  a right  which 
some  years  afterward  provoked  war  with  England.  Despite 
the  marked  inaction  of  the  authorities  on  the  Spanish  side, 
the  inhabitants  seemed  remarkably  temperate  and  patient,  ex- 
hibiting forcibly  a characteristic  which  stamps  us  of  the 
present  generation  in  New  Orleans.  There  could  be  no  in- 
ternational settlement  of  grievances  for  reasons  too  palpable 
to  enumerate,  chief  among  which  was  the  claim  made  to  the 
territory  by  the  United  States. 

Governor  DeLassus  seems  to  have  been  rather  vacillating 
in  his  policy,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  there  seemed  but 
little  possibility  of  enforcing  what  had  become  deficient  laws. 
Smuggling  was  practised  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent  from 
the  Spanish  territory  into  the  American  dominion,  and  the 
slave  trade  found  its  greatest  impetus  through  this  section, 
while  the  authorities  of  Spam  4 4 winked  the  other  eye,”  in 
dumb  approval  of  this  loose  demoralizing  condition. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  for  some  time  the  antagonisms  be- 
tween American  and  Spanish  subjects  were  kept  very  much 
alive  through  the  instrumentality  of  three  celebrated  giants 
of  pioneer  Mississippi,  who  were  well  known  as  the  Kemper 
brothers.  They  were  known  to  hate  anything  and  everything 
belonging  to  Spain ; they  were  implacable  in  hate ; they  had 
made  many  an  aggressive  excursion  within  the  Spanish  lines ; 
had  tried  to  capture  Baton  Rouge  and  fix  on  the  crest  of  its 
hill  an  American  standard.  Through  the  influence  of  Gov- 
ernor Claiborne,  however,  the  leaders  were  released  by  the 
Spanish  authorities,  but  the  Kempers  were  secretly  at  work 
despite  the  promises  repeatedly  made  by  them. 

From  1804  to  1810  this  condition  of  affairs  existed  with  lit- 
tle or  no  interruption,  yet  aggravated  at  times  by  more  glar- 
ing acts  of  lawlessness  and  disorder.  The  schemes  and  plots 
of  Aaron  Burr  had  a tendency  to  excite  a people,  the  masses 
of  whom  were  generally  his  sympathizers,  and  it  can  not  be 
denied  that  there  existed  a fond  hope  that  the  western  country 
would  yet  be  a separate  and  independent  republic. 

The  remoteness  from  a mother  country,  who,  herself, 
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chafed  under  a tyrant’s  yoke,  tended  in  no  way  to  restore' 
tranquillity  in  West  Florida,  or  to  aid  in  the  enforcement  and 
reform  of  laws.  Trials  by  jury  were  unknown  in  the  Span- 
ish dominion,  and  the  trusted  servants  of  the  judiciary  found 
means  to  enrich  themselves  in  office  by  illicit  trade  under 
cover  of  lawful  authority.  DeLassus  seemed  to  grow  weaker 
and  more  vacillating  in  all  his  administrative  acts,  as  matters 
grew  worse,  and  he  materially  undermined  the  force  of  his 
own  authority,  even  with  the  military,  by  his  constant  fault- 
finding with  his  efficient,  young  and  popular  lieutenant, 
DeGrandpre. 

Discord  became  rife  on  every  hand.  To  cap  the  climax, 
Governor  Folch  went  to  Cuba,  and  nothing  could  be  referred 
to  higher  authority  than  that  of  DeLassus. 

Governor  Claiborne,  in  various  messages  and  reports, 
complains  loudly  of  his  neighbors  to  Congress,  and  to  the 
President.  In  this  condition,  therefore,  we  find  matters  in 
July,  1810. 

In  this  strait  of  affairs,  a rumor  was  set  afloat  to  which  some 
credence  must  be  given,  that  Bonaparte  claimed  West  Florida 
an  intended  to  exercise  therein  his  jurisdiction.  This  seenfs 
to  have  been  the  straw  that  broke  the  camel’s  back,  for  im- 
mediately on  the  circulation  of  this  remarkable  information 
the  citizens  met  in  all  the  respective  districts,  at  the  request 
of  the  assembled  citizens  of  Feliciana,  and  delegates  were 
chosen  to  meet  in  general  convention  at  Buhler’s  Plains. 
When  news  of  these  proceedings  came  to  the  ears  of  De- 
Lassus, despite  the  contrary  advice  of  his  lieutenant,  he 
showed  an  apparent  acquiescence  in  the  preliminaries. 

Toward  the  people  he  seemed  all  graciousness  and  smiles ; 

. he  quiescently  allowed  the  election  of  delegates  from  the 
Baton  Rouge  precinct,  and  seemed  suddenly  interested  in  the 
new  turn  of  proceedings. 

On  the  17th  day  of  July,  1810,  the  convention  met  at 
Buhler’s  Plains,  under  the  broad  canopy  of  heaven,  and  in 
the  shade  of  majestic  trees,  some  of  which  stand  there  yet, 
mosS -covered  and  gnarled  with  age.  Of  this  convention,  Jno. 
Mills  was  president  and  Dr.  Steele  secretary.  I have  au- 
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thentic  copies  of  their  proceedings,  and  find  that  they  re- 
mained in  session  two  days.  The  result  of  their  arduous 
labors  (for  on  the  second  day  they  were  at  work  ten  consecu- 
tive hours  without  eating)  was  an  enumeration  of  all  the  ills 
which  the  country  had  suffered,  and  they  finally  reached  a 
conclusion,  but  not  without  some  wrangling.  There  was  then 
and  there  a prevalent  desire  to  pray  for  annexation  to  the 
American  territory,  and  thus  at  a blow  cure  all  the  evils. 
Wiser  counsel  prevailed,  and  the  preamble  to  the  result  of 
their  labors  sets  forth : ‘ 1 When-  the  sovereignty  or  independ- 
ence of  a nation  has  been  destroyed  by  treachery  or  violence, 
the  political  ties  which  united  its  different  members  are  de- 
stroyed. Distant  provinces,  no  longer  cherished  or  protected 
by  the  mother  country,  have  a right  to  institute  for  themselves 
such  forms  of  government  as  they  think  conducive  to  their 
safety  and  happiness.  The  lawful  sovereign  of  Spain,  to- 
gether with  his  hereditary  kingdom  in  Europe,  having  fallen 
under  the  dominion  of  a foreign  tyrant  by  means  of  treachery 
and  lawless  power,  right  naturally  devolves  upon  the  people 
of  the  different  provinces  of  that  kingdom,  placed  by  nature 
beyond  the  grasp  of  the  usurper,  to  provide  for  their  own 
security.  The  allegiance  which  they  owed  and  preserved 
with  so  much  fidelity  to  their  lawful  sovereign  can  never  be 
transferred  to  the  destroyer  of  their  country’s  independence. 

“ We,  therefore,  the  people  of  West  Florida,  exercising 
the  rights  which  incontestibly  devolve  upon  us,  declare  that 
we  owe  no  allegiance  to  the  present  ruler  of  the  French 
nation,  or  to  any  king,  prince  or  sovereign,  who  may  be 
placed  by  him  on  the  throne  of  Spain,  and  we  will  always, 
and  by  all  means  in  our  power,  resist  any  tyrannical  usurpa- 
tion over  us  of  whatever  kind,  or  by  whomsoever  the  same 
may  be  attempted,  and  in  order  more  effectually  to  preserve 
the  domestic  tranquillity  and  secure  for  ourselves  the  blessings 
of  peace  and  the  impartial  administration  of  justice,  we  pro- 
pose the  following. 7 7 Then  comes  a series  of  thirteen  articles, 
which  might  be  termed  a projected  constitution.  A commit- 
tee was  appointed,  composed  of  John  Mills,  T.  H.  Johnston, 
Philip  Hickey,  John  W.  Leonard,  Jos.  Thomas  and  Dr. 
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Steele,  to  prepare  an  address  to  the  government,  setting  forth 
in  full  their  grievances  and  the  needs  of  their  commonwealth. 
While  at  the  outset  there  seemed  much  difference  of  opinion 
as  regards  the  necessary  step  to  be  taken,  it  was  with  com- 
plete unanimity  that  the  convention,  before  adjourning,  swore 
fealty  and  allegiance  to  Ferdinand  YII.  The  committee 
above  referred  to  was  enjoined  to  sit  in  continuous  session 
until  an  understanding  could  be  consummated  with  the  Gov- 
ernor, and  the  convention  adjourned  their  labors,  subject  to 
the  call  of  that  committee,  by  declaring  in  a resolution  that 
they  labor  for  a common  cause,  for  the  common  good,  and  do 
not  desire  to  be  understood  as  doing  aught  that  may  be  con- 
sidered treasonable  or  unjust.  The  committee  drafted  the 
memorial  or  address  to  the  Governor,  and  therein  are  empha- 
sized the  desirable  reforms  in  the  judiciary  system. 

The  committee  concludes  by  appointing  another  of  three 
to  wait  upon  the  Governor  with  the  memorial  and  the  results 
of  the  labors  of  the  convention,  and  to  allow  the  Governor 
reasonable  time  to  carefully  digest  its  contents.  They  might 
then  return  to  the  sitting  committee  and  report  the  result  of 
their  visit.  A full  report  of  their  interview  with  the  Gov- 
ernor was  made  to  the  sitting  committee,  and  it  proved  emi- 
nently satisfactory  to  all  parties,  for  they  addressed  him  an- 
other memorial  and  entrusted  its  delivery  to  Leonard,  Lopez, 
Thomas  and  Wm.  Spiller.  In  this  letter  they  reiterated  to 
Colonel  DeLassus  their  intention  to  remain  true  to  Spain, 
and  practically  pledged  him  the  Governorship  or  chief  office 
under  the  new  government.  They  wanted  peace  and  the 
proper  administration  of  justice,  and  informed  his  Excellency 
that  the  convention  of  delegates  would  meet  in  Baton  Rouge 
• on  the  22d  of  August  following.  Their  address  closes  by 
forcibly  reminding  his  Excellency  of  the  necessity  for  a strong 
militia,  well  organized,  well  equipped  and  well  officered,  to 
insure  for  the  country  a complete  exemption  from  anarchy 
and  tumult,  and  to  lend  force  and  dignity  to  their  laws.  The 
sitting  committee  further  resolved  that  no  member  of  the 
convention  of  August  22  should  be  elected  to  any  office  what- 
soever by  that  convention. 
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The  Convention  met  and  adopted  these  ordinances  herein 
incorporated,  and  behind  closed  doors  nominated,  as  per 
agreement,  Charles  Dehault  DeLassus  commander-in-chief 
of  militia  and  first  judge,  and  as  his  associates,  Shepard, 
Brown,  Robert  Percy  and  Pulwar  Skip  with.  They  provided 
for  three  civil  commanders,  and  elected  Bryan  McDermott  for 
Bayou  Sara,  Gilbert  Leonard  for  Baton  Rouge  and  Daniel 
Raynor  for  St.  Helena,  with  one  for  St.^  Ferdinand  to  be 
filled.  Joseph  E.  Johnson  was  made  high  sheriff,  Dr.  Steele 
register  of  land  claims,  and,  as  militia  officers,  Philomen 
Thomas,  colonel  commanding  all  militia  in  district;  Samuel 
Pulton,  lieutenant  colonel  of  regiment;  Geo.  Mather,  Jr., 
first  major;  Reuben  Curtis,  second  major,  and  Isaac  Johnson, 
major  of  cavalry. 

The  Convention  was  presided  over  by  John  Rhea,  and  was 
composed  of : 

For  the  District  of  New  Feliciana:  John  H.  Johnson,  John 
Mills,  William  Barrow. 

For  the  District  of  St.  Helena:  John  W.  Leonard,  Joseph 
Thomas,  William  Spilller,  Beijj.  O.  William. 

For  the  District  of  Baton  Rouge : Philip  Hicky,  Thomas 
Lilley,  John  Morgan,  Edmund  Hawes. 

For  the  District  of  St.  Ferdinand : William  Cooper. 

President:  John  Rhea. 

Governor : Carlos  Dehault  DeLassus. 

They  held  sessions  on  August  22,  23,  24  and  25,  aud  finally, 
on  the  closing  of  their  labors,  issued  the  following  proclama- 
tion : 

“ To  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  Baton  Rouge: 

“His  Excellency  Carlos  Dehault  DeLassus,  Colonel  of  the 
Royal  Armies  and  Governor  Civil  and  Military  of  the  Place 
and  Jurisdiction  of  Baton  Rouge,  with  the  representatives 
of  the  people  of  the  said  jurisdiction,  in  convention  as- 
sembled, announce : * 

“ That  the  measures  proposed  to  be  adopted  for  the  public 
safety  and  for  the  better  administration  of  justice  within  the 
said  jurisdiction,  are  sanctioned  and  established  as  ordi- 
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nances,  to  nave  the  force  and  authority  of  law,  within  the 
several  districts  of  this  jurisdiction,  until  the  same  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  captain-general  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  until 
his  decision  thereon  shall  be  known.  The  said  ordinances  will 
be  made  known  in  each  district  with  all  possible 
dispatch,  and  in  the  meantime  all  the  good  people 
of  this  jurisdiction  are  required  to  preserve  good 
order  and  avoid  every  movement  which  may  disturb  the 
public  tranquillity — it  being  the  only  object  of  both  the  Gov- 
ernor and  the  representatives  to  consult  the  best  interests  of 
the  inhabitants.  And  although  it  is  not  intended  to  mark 
with  severity  the  authors  of  the  disorder  which  has  appeared 
in  several  parts  of  the  country  for  some  time  past,  yet  all 
such  persons  as  may  be  found  offending  in  that  manner, 
after  this  date,  will  be  punished  with  the  severity  which  the 
law  prescribes  and  which  their  offences  may  deserve. 

“ Baton  Rouge,  August  22,  1810.” 

Signed  by  all  the  members  of  the  convention,  its  president 
and  Governor  DeLassus.  In  the  distribution  of  offices,  it 
was  considered  that  McDermott,  Johnston,  Curtis  and  Shep- 
ard Brown  were  chosen  from  the  friends  of  the  Governor, 
and  no  objections  were  made  to  any  but  Shepard  Brown,  to 
whom  there  seemed  a marked  antagonism. 

It  was  near  the  20th  of  September,  1810,  before  the  faintest 
suspicion  of  treachery  became  manifest.  Then  Colonel 
Thomas,  commanding  the  militia,  considered  it  his  duty  to 
intercept  what  he  declared  to  be  a suspicious  and  too  con- 
stant correspondence  between  DeLassus  and  Shepard  Brown, 
and  in  this  way  it  became  known  that  DeLassus,  through 
Brown  was  sending  messages  to  Governor  Folch,  at  Pensa* 
cola , tnat  an  armed  force  was  necessary  to  quell  an  absolute 
insurrection  of  his  Catholic  majesty’s  subjects  in  the  district 
of  Baton  Rouge,  and  further,  that  Folch  should  march  im- 
mediately to  his  relief  and  send  to  Cuba  for  a large  force, 
because  their  enemies  were  desperate  and  uetermined. 

He  further  told  his  superior  that  he  was  deprived  of  all 
authority  vested  in  him  by  the  sovereign,  and  had  been  super- 
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seded  by  self-constituted  officers,  who,  while  they  did  not 
force  him  into  durance  vile,  kept  over  his  actions  such  close 
watchfulness  that  he  found  himself  in  constant  fear  of 
injury  and  harm,  should  he  attempt  any  bold  or  independent 
measures ; should  he  try  to  invoke  his  legal  prerogatives. 

When  this  was  read  to  Colonel  Thomas,  for  he  could 
scarcely  read,  his  bright  intellect  immediately  grasped  the 
whole  situation,  and  he  had  the  governor’s  messenger  care- 
fully guarded  while  he  detailed  a young  sergeant  under  his 
command  to  spy  the  actions  of  Shepard  Brown. 

Going  then  immediately  to  Baton  Rouge,  on  the  evening  of 
September  21,  he  called  to  a secret  council  Col.  Fulton,  Ful- 
war  Skipwith,  John  Rhea,  Philip  Hicky,  Isaac  Johnson,  Gil- 
bert Leonard  and  Larry  Moore.  The  result  of  their  delibera- 
tions was  the  determination  to  declare  the  independence  of 
West  Florida,  for  they  realized  the  futility  of  any  attempt  to 
continue  in  their  allegiance  to  Spain,  with  DeLassus  at  their 
head,  and  there  was  no  authority  to  depose  him.  His  con- 
stant refusal  to  enforce  some  laws,  his  dilatoriness  in  other 
matters,  had  already  opened  his  pretended  sincerity  to  suspi- 
cion, and  his  present  duplicity  was  magnified  the  more  by 
circumstances.  It  was  deemed  advisable  to  take  and  hold  the 
fort  at  Baton  Rouge,  and  all  then  would  be  well.  Trusty 
messengers  were  sent  to  Robert  Percy,  near  Bayou  Sara,  and 
to  St.  Helena  for  Dan’l  Raynor.  The  combined  forces  met 
Colonel  Thomas  on  September  22,  at  12  o’clock  at  night,  and 
together  they  reached ‘the  fort  in  three  separate  columns  at  & 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  struggle  was  short  and  decisive,, 
and  the  fort  surrendered. 

BOOK  REVIEWS. 

* Colonie  de  la  Louisiane , journal  historique , contenant  ce  qui 
s' est  passe  de  plus  remarquable  au  fort  Louis , a la  Nouvelle 
Orleans , et  les  nouvelles  et  avis  qu’on  a regus  des  different s 
postes  de  la  colonie.  Commence  par  le  Sieur  Bougues , Secre- 
taire du  Conseil , le  5 avril , 1722  ” 

This  interesting  manuscript,  from  its  appearance,  paper, 
chirography,  size,  etc.,  bears  every  evidence  of  being  the 
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original  duplicate  of  one  of  the  regular  official  cahiers  or  re- 
ports submitted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Council  of  the  Colony 
of  Louisiana  to  the  ministry  of  marine. 

It  consists  of  about  twenty-five  closely  written  folio  pages, 
and  covers  the  period  from  the  5th  April  to  the  10th  Septem- 
ber, 1722.  By  comparing  it  with  the  “ Journal  Historique 
de  V Establissement  des  Francais  a la  Louisians usually  called 
LaHarpe’s  Journal , we  find,  with  a few  exceptional  changes, 
the  text  of  the  two  to  be  identical.  This  establishes  Margry’s 
judgment,  pronounced  after  his  examination  of  La  Harpers 
Journal , that  it  was  the  compilation  of  different  records  made 
by  some  clear-headed,  methodical  man  ; he  attributes  it  to  le 
Chevalier  de  Beaurain,  Geographe  du  Roy.  (Analyical  and 
Critical  History  of  America,  Justin  Winsor). 

The  contents  of  the  Sieur  Bougu&s7  report  fall  toward  the 
end  of  the  La  Harpe  volume,  and  with  other  similar  official  re- 
ports, and  with  the  journals  of  the  explorers,  La  Harpe  and 
Le  Sueur,  they  serve  to  present  that  complete  and  satisfactory 
tableau  of  the  progress  of  the  colony  from  its  settlement  to 
the  foundation  of  New  Orleans,  which  makes  the  value  of  the 
Journal  de  V Establissement. 

But,  in  the  judicious  editing  to  which  it  has  been  subjected, 
the  report  of  Bougu^s  has  necessarily  suffered  cutting  and 
modifications  in  many  of  the  details,  which  are  as  interesting 
to  us  to-day  as  statistical  records. 

We  mean  those  details  of  the  garrison  life  at  Biloxi;  the 
descriptions  of  the  sociabilities,  festivities  and  banquets, 
even  the  current  gossip  there,  which  throw  a genial  and 
pleasant  light  on  the  character  and  personality  of  our  Louisi- 
ana colonial  forefathers.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that 
this  manuscript  will  some  day  be  translated  and  published, 
and  so  brought  into  easy  reach  of  the  historical  student  and 
lover. 

The  manuscript  is  the  property  of  Mr.  Felix  Limongi,  and 
was  purchased  by  him  from  the  collection  of  the  late  biblio- 
grapher, Mr.  Muhl,  of  New  Orleans. 


Grace  King. 
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GENERAL  JACKSON’S  LAST  LETTER  FROM  CHAL- 
METTE,  PRIOR  TO  THE  BATTLE  OF  NEW 
ORLEANS. 

By  Wm.  H.  Seymour. 

The  autographic  letter,  bearing  date  January  7,  1815,  from 
the  Commander  of  the  Seventh  Military  Department,  a fac- 
simile of  which  is  herewith  presented,  was  written  by  General 
Jackson  himself,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  last  communi- 
cation written  from  the  old  Macarty  home,  adjoining  the 
plains  of  Chalmette,  to  Gen.  David  B.  Morgan,  who  com- 
manded the  American  force  at  the  Cazelard  plantation  resi- 
dence, upon  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  some  three  miles 
below  Algiers.  This  letter  is  now  published  for  the  first  time. 

Latour,  in  his  “ Memoirs  of  Louisiana,”  gives  much  interest- 
ing detail  regarding  the  battle  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and 
another  authority  states : 

“ The  -general  rejoicing  in  camp  and  in  the  city  was  destined 
to  receive  another  serious  shock ; the  news  which  had  been  in 
possession  of  the  general  from  an  early  hour  leaked  out,  that 
all  had  not  gone  well  on  the  other  bank  of  the  river.  It  was 
but  too  true.  The  British  attack  had  been  as  successful  on 
the  right  as  it  had  been  disastrous  on  the  left  bank.  Jackson 
might  safely  say,  as  Napoleon  with  far  less  truth  remarked, 
when  he  heard  of  the  defeat  of  his  fleet  at  Trafalgar,  ‘ I can 
not  be  everywhere.’  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  if  he  had 
commanded  on  the  right  bank  the  only  disgrace  which  sullied 
the  glory  of  the  campaign  would  have  been  avoided.” 

General  Morgan  and  his  troops,  who  were  the  chief  actors 
in  this  disgraceful  defeat,  had  been  subjected  to  a long  and 
fatiguing  march  during  the  previous  day,  and  were,  moreover, 
in  an  ill-armed  condition.  Whether  these  facts  will  be  sufficient 
to  acquit  them  of  all  blame  or  to  mitigate  the  censure  which 
has  been  so  freely  bestowed,  we  feel  no  desire  to  discuss. 

A court  of  inquiry  was  subsequently  appointed,  with  Car- 
roll  as  president,  and  a portion  of  their  findings  were : 

“The  causes  of  the  retreat  are  attributed  to  the  shameful 
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flight  of  the  command  of  Major  Arnaud,  sent  to  oppose  the 
landing  of  the  enemy;  the  retreat  of  the  militia,  which,  con- 
sidering their  position,  their  arms  and  other  causes,  may  be 
excusable;  the  panic  and 'confusion  in  every  part  of  the  line, 
thereby  occasioning  the  retreat  and  confusion  of  the  Orleans 
and  Louisiana  drafted  militia.” 

Colonel  Thornton,  the  British  commander,  who  had  crossed 
the  river  at  Villere’s  to  the  Algiers  side  with  his  troops,  and 
so  boldly  defeated  Morgan  and  his  men,  received  much  praise 
from  his  superior  officer. 

It  was  in  this  action  that  the  British  acquired  the  small 
flag,  which  now  hangs  amid  the  trophies  of  other  wars  in 
Whitehall,  London,  with  this  inscription:  “Taken  at  the 

battle  of  New  Orleans,  January  8th,  1815/’  Upon  one  of 
the  guns  captured  in  Morgan’s  lines  the  victors  read  this  in- 
scription : “ Taken  at  the  surrender  of  Yorktown,  1781.” 

Gayarre  gives,  in  his  “American  Domination,”  a vivid  de- 
scription of  the  flight  of  the  Morgan  men  towards  the  pres- 
ent site  of  Algiers.  They  ran  with  the  wildest  affright, 
throwing  all  their  small  effects  away.  Fortunately,  their 
commander  had  better  luck — all  letters  from  his  superior 
were  saved.  The  one  here  published  for  the  first  time  is  a 
sample  of  the  pointed  and  positive  orders  of  General  Jackson, 
which  respected  neither  persons  nor  places.  General  Morgan 
was  the  recipient  of  other  letters  from  his  old  commander, 
and,  no  doubt  in  his,  pleasant  home  upon  the  Tchefuncta  river 
had  much  to  ponder  over  when  memory  reverted  to  days  of 
warfare,  long  past.* 

*The  original  of  this  letter  is  in  the  possession  of  Judge  Wm.  H.  Seymour. 
We  hope  to  publish  others.— Editors. 
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LOUISIANA  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 


During  the  past  official  year  (February,  1895,  to  February, 
1896)  the  Louisiana  Historical  Society  has  shown  a more 
flourishing  status  than  ever  before.  In  the  future  a career  of 
great  usefulness  seems  to  open  before  it.  Its  roll  of  mem- 
bership has  now  risen  to  123  ; important  historical  papers  are 
brought  before  its  members,  and  two  publications  have  been 
issued  containing  selected  papers  from  the  work  of  the 
society. 

At  the  various  meetings  of  the  society,  beside  the  regular 
papers,  much  detailed  historical  matter  has  been  presented 
by  the  members.  It  has  been  decided,  therefore,  by  the  Pub- 
lication Committee  to  publish  extracts  from  the  minutes  of 
the  secretary : 

Tulane  Hall,  March  20,  1895. 

The  society  met  at  8 ,p.  m.,  President  Fortier  in  the  chair 
and  Secretary  Ficklen  at  the  desk.  After  the  reading  of  the 
minutes,  the  secretary  stated  that  he  had  received  a letter 
from  Mr.  Oscar  Arroyo,  to  whom  he  had  written  in  regard  to 
the  origin  of  the  seal  of  .Louisiana.  Mr.  Arroyo  wrote  that 
he  was  sure  the  present  seal  had  been  chosen  by  Governor 
Claiborne  in  1812,  and  had  never  been  changed  since.  The 
secretary  stated  that  he  had  found  in  Moreau-Lislet’ s Digest 
of  1828  the  act  authorizing  the  governor  to  make  choice  of  a 
seal,  but  that  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  why  the  gov- 
ernor chose  a pelican  with  its  young  as  emblematic  of  the 
State.  Mr.  Felix  Limongi  then  read  some  interesting  extracts 
from  a manuscript  of  1722,  now  in  his  possession.  Some 
discussion  followed,  during  which  Miss  King  remarked  that 
La  Harpe  doubtless  gathered  his  materials  from  the  secre- 
taries of  the  colonies  or  made  use  of  such  materials  as  are 
contained  in  Mr.  Limongi’ s manuscript.  (This  manuscript 
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was  afterward  reviewed  by  Miss  King  in  the  society’s  publi- 
cations, Vol.  I,  part  2.) 

Dr.  Devron  then  entertained  the  society  with  the  reading 
of  a letter  from  a Capuchin,  dated  at  New  Orleans,  1723. 
The  doctor  had  filled  out  the  lines  of  this  letter,  which  he  had 
purchased  in  a mutilated  condition.  Dr.  Shea,  he  stated,  had 
published  a translation  of  the  same  letter  in  a Catholic 
Review.  The  Capuchin  gave  anything  but  a cheerful  picture 
of  life  in  Louisiana  during  the  year  1723. 

Dr.  Devron  then  showed  an  interesting  book  published  in 
1817.  The  author  was  a Dr.  Heustis,  who  discusses  diseases 
common  in  Louisiana  during  the  early  part  of  the  century. 
(This  work  is  also  in  the  Howard  Library.) 

Dr.  Devron  then  gave  a brief  account  of  the  famous  Sister 
Hachard,  who  was  secretary  to  Mother  Tranchepain  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Ursuline  nuns. 

Dr.  Devron  then  traced  the  history  of  the  last  of  the 
Montezumas,  who,  he  stated,  died  a pauper,  in  New  Orleans, 
in  1836. 

Mr.  Wm.  Beer  then  stated  that  he  had  purchased  Moss’ 
Gazette , published  in  1804,  which  contained  a brief  account  of 
Louisiana.  In  the  preface  of  the  work  various  names  are 
suggested  for  the  Dew  territory — such  as  Fedonia,  Columbia, 
etc.  The  name  Louisiana  was  to  be  rejected  . as  un Amer- 
ican. 

The  president  then  announced  that  the  annual  election  of 
officers,  deferred  from  the  last  meeting,  was  now  in  order. 
Col.  J.  D.  Hill  nominated  for  re-electiou  the  officers  of  the 
past  year.  There  being  no  other  nominations,  the  old  officers 
were  re-elected,  as  follows:  President,  Alcee  Fortier;  First 
Vice  President,  Miss  Grace  King;  Second  Vice  President, 
Dr.  Gustave  Devron;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  John  R. 
Fieklen;  Assistant  Secretary,  J.  H.  Rapp. 

The  president  appointed,  on  the  Finance  Committee, 
Messrs.  Cruzat,  Freret,  and  Hill.  The  other  committees  to 
be  announced  at  next  meeting. 
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Meeting  of  April  17,  1895. 

The  minutes  having  been  read,  Mr.  E.  C.  Randall,  of  Ohio, 
was  elected  honorary  corresponding  member. 

The  president  then  stated  that  he  had  some  conversation 
with  Governor  Foster,  who  seemed  much  interested  in  the 
Historical  Society,  and  thought  the  Legislature  would  cer- 
tainly make  an  appropriation  for  the  society's  benefit. 

The  president  further  stated  that  through  the  aid  of  the 
president  of  the  Comus  Club,  m Natchitoches,  he  had  been 
enabled  to  establish  a branch  of  the  Historical  Society  in  that 
city.  A committee  was  appointed  to  work  for  the  establish- 
ment of  branches  in  different  sections  of  the  State. 

Judge  W.  W.  Howe  presented  to  the  society  a letter  from 
Mr.  Feitel,  and  some  documents  which  the  latter  had  found 
in  the  walls  of  the  old  Parish  Prison  when  it  was  pulled 
down. 

Miss  King  then  read  some  very  interesting  notes,  which  she 
had  taken  from  the  original  documents  preserved  in  the  Ur- 
suline  Convent,  especially  two  letters  narrating  the  incidents 
of  the  voyage  to  this  country  of  Sister  Hachard  and  her  com- 
panions. 

Meeting  of  May  22,  1895. 

After  reading  of  the  minutes  of  last  meeting,  Mr.  Favrot 
drew  the  attention  of  the  society  to  Remy's  History  of  Louis- 
iana, originally  published  in  one  of  the  parish  newspapers. 
He  thought  the  society  should  take  steps  to  procure  the  orig- 
inal MS.  of  this  work. 

Mr.  Beer  said  the  parish  clerks  should  be  written  to  and 
copies  obtained  of  the  valuable  records  under  their  charge. 

The  president  stated  that  the  Executive  Committee  had  pre- 
pared a circular  letter,  which  would  be  sent  to  prominent  men 
in  the  country  parishes,  urging  them  to  form  branch  socie- 
ties. 

The  president  then  introduced  Justice  Miller,  who  delivered 
a lecture  on  prominent  men  and  affairs  in  Louisiana  between 
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1800  ancl  1830  Justice  Miller  explained  some  of  the  secret 
history  connected  with  the  purchase  of  Louisiana.  He  showed 
that  Jefferson  bulldozed  Napoleon  into  selling  Louisiana  by 
threatening  that  the  United  States  would  form  an  alliance 
with  England.  Justice  Miller  then  drew  character  sketches 
of  prominent  Louisiana  lawyers  in  the  early  part  of  the  cen- 
tury, especially  of  Livings! on  and  Mazureau. 

Dr.  Holt  then  addressed  the  society  on  the  subject  of  Gen- 
eral Wilkinson,  saying  that  Roosevelt  in  “ The  Winning  of 
the  West,”  was  very  severe  in  his  treatment  of  the  general’s 
character. 

Meeting  of  June  12,  1895. 

After  the  reading  of  the  minutes,  the  chief  feature  of  the 
meeting  was  the  paper  of  Charles  Patton  Dimitry,  entitled 
1 1 Six  Dominations  in  Louisiana,  with  Emblems.”  Mr.  Dimi- 
try exhibited  to  the  society  many  emblems  of  the  various 
dominations,  at  the  same  time  presenting  to  the  society  some 
documents  bearing  the  signature  of  Louis  XV  and  Louis  XVI. 

Dr.  Devron  then  read  a paper  in  memoriam  of  the  famous 
editor,  Pierre  Margry  (published  in  this  pamphlet). 

Meeting  of  October  16,  1895. 

After  the  reading  of  the  minutes  Dr.  Devron  showed  a map 
of  New  Orleans  taken  from  the  Gentlemen's  Magazine  of  1772. 
The  map  exhibited  the  ignorance  of  its  maker,  for  the  present 
site  of  New  Orleans  was  confounded  with  that  which  was 
chosen  for  Galvezton,  the  town  named  after  Governor  Galvez. 

The  assistant  secretary  then  read  a paper  from  Mr.  Wm. 
Beer,  giving  the  correspondence  between  Galvez  and  Captain 
Durnford  in  regard  to  the  surrender  of  Fort  Charlotte, 
Mobile.  * 

The  president  gave  an  interesting  account  of  his  visit  to 
Mr.  Henri  Vignaud,  in  Paris.  Mr.  Vignaud,  who  is  one  of 
our  honorary  members,  has  many  valuable  documents  in  his 
library  connected  with  the  history  of  Louisiana. 


Published  in  this  pamphlet. 
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The  president,  in  the  name  of  Prof.  J.  Hanno  Deiler,  pre- 
sented the  society  with  the  latter’s  work,  entitled  u Louisiana, 
Ein  Heim  fur  Deutsche  Ansiedler.”  A vote  of  thanks  was 
tendered  to  Prof.  Deiler  for  his  able  investigations  in  Louis- 
iana history. 

Special  Meeting  of  November  9,  1895. 

This  called  meeting  of  [the  society  was  held  to  protest 
against  the  proposed  destruction  by  the  city  of  the  old  Ca- 
bildo  (Supreme  Court  Building)  and  the  District  Court  Build- 
ing on  Jackson  Square. 

Spirited  addresses  were  made  by  Judge  Wm.  H.  Seymour, 
John  L.  Peytavin  and  H.  L.  Pavrot.  All  urged  that  the  so- 
ciety should  exert  itself  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  these 
buildings,  especially  of  the  Cabildo,  which  is  so  closely  con- 
nected with  the  most  important  events  of  our  State  history. 

A committee  was  appointed  by  President  Fortier,  consist- 
ing of  Messrs.  Ficklen,  Peytavin  and  Seymour,  to  draw  up 
appropriate  resolutions  to  be  presented  to  the  City  Council. 
By  motion  of  Mr.  Ficklen  the  president  was  added  to  the 
committee. 

Resolutions  praying  that  the  Cabildo  and  the  District  Court 
Buildings  be  preserved  and  used  as  museums  of  historical 
relics  were  brought  in  by  the  committee  and  unanimously 
adopted. 

Meeting  of  November  20,  1895. 

President  Fortier  read  to  the  society  a postal  card  frotn 
Mr.  L.  A.  Dutto,  of  Mississippi,  containing  a quotation 
from  a history  of  Cuba,  written  by  Valdez,  which  quotation 
furnished  information  in  regard  to  the  capture  of  Baton 
Rouge  by  Galvez. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Favrot  then  read  a paper  on  the  Revolution  in 
West  Florida,  which  is  published  in  this  pamphlet. 

Meeting  of  December  18,  1895. 

President  Fortier  stated  that  the  society  had  received  a 
valuable  donation  from  Mr.  McCormick,  acting  as  testament- 
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ary  executor  of  Miss  Jeanne  Peyroux,  consisting  of  letters, 
documents  and  relics  of  the  Lafiton  family.  Among  the  last 
was  a sword.  For  the  preservation  of  these  gifts  it  was  de- 
cided that  a glass  case  should  be  purchased  and  the  collection 
be  placed  in  the  Surget  Exhibition  at  Tulane  University. 

Mr.  Beer  exhibited  several  rare  books  concerning  the  his- 
tory of  Louisiana,  two  of  which  gave  new  versions  of  the 
Battle  of  New  Orleans. 

Judge  Seymour  then  read  a paper  on  the  history  of  Algiers, 
which  now  forms  a portion  of  New  Orleans.  This  paper  was 
the  feature  of  the  evening,  and  Judge  Seymour  received  the 
thanks  of  the  society  for  his  contribution. 

Meeting  of  January,  15,  1896. 

The  society  spent  a pleasant  evening  in  discussing  the  site 
of  the  earliest  settlements  in  Louisiana.  An  interesting 
paper  by  Mr.  S.  Poitevent  was  read  by  the  president,  in 
which  Mr.  Poitevent  gave  a list  of  the  various  relics  he  had 
picked  up  or  dug  up  at  Ocean  Springs,  Mississippi,  from 
which  he  concluded  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  about  Ocean 
Springs,  on  the  east  side  of  Biloxi  Bay,  having  been  the  site 
of  Iberville’s  first  fort. 

Dr.  Devron  showed  that  there  had  been  much  difference  of 
opinion  on  this  point ; but  that  the  old  maps,  of  which  he  ex- 
hibited a number  from  ^insor,  proved  the  correctness  of  Mr. 
Poitevent’ s conclusion. 


IN  MEMORY  OF  PIERRE  MARGRY. 

By  Dr.  Gustave  Devron.  . 

Pierre  Margry,  so  well  known  for  his  researches  and  pub- 
lications, has  been  dead  a year  last  March,  and  I only  found 
it  out  two  months  ago  by  receiving  a catalogue  of  Mr.  Charles 
Chadenat,  of  Paris,  for  March  and  April,  1895,  with  a notice 
that  he  had  just  acquired  the  library  of  the  late  Pierre  Margry, 
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aud  that  the  present  catalogue  contained  several  of  his  books, 
with  very  copious  marginal  notes  by  the  said  Margry. 

This  was  the  first  notice  I had  of  the  death  of  the  man  to 
whom  all  writers  of  Franco-American  history  are  indebted. 

I at  once  requested  my  friend,  Mr.  Joseph  Delgado  of  this 
city,  to  write  to  Messrs.  Chadenat  & Terquem,  of  Paris,  for 
papers  or  publications  giving  an  account  of  the  life,  works 
and  death  of  Pierre  Margry. 

A few  days  ago  I obtained  three  papers  alluding  to-  the 
same,  to-wit: 

1.  Paris — Canada. — Paris,  Saturday,  May  5,  1894.  This 
contains  a very  eulogistic  obituary  of  Margry,  showing  how 
much  Canada  and  its  writers  owe  to  his  patient  researches, 
and  ends  by  a well  deserved  tribute  to  his  noble,  intelligent 
and  devoted  wife. 

2.  Revue  FRANgAisE  de  l’Etranger  et  les  Colonies,  for 
October,  1894. — This  contains  an  elaborate  necrology  of  Pierre 
Margry,  by  Mr.  E.  Rameau  de  St.  P6re,  giving  the  details  of 
his  work  of  research,  and  deploring  the  fact  that  Margry  was 
better  appreciated  abroad  than  at  home,  and  that  it  is  left  to 
future  generations  to  do  justice  to  the  memory  and  talents  of 
the  deceased. 

3.  Societe  Normande  de  Geographie.  Bulletin  de  l’Annee 
1894 — Mai-Juin;  published  at  Rouen. 

Tiiis  journal  contains  a most  extensive  notice  of  Pierre 
Margry,  an  honorary  member  of  the  Societe  Normande  de  Geo- 
graphic. The  paper  is  written  by  Gabriel  Gravier,  who,  like 
Margry,  was  the  admirer  and  historian  of  LaSalle.  I will  not 
describe  this  paper,  as  what  I am  now  about  to  read  is  an 
abridged  translation  and  paraphrase  of  the  same. 

Pierre  Margry. 

Born  December  8,  1818;  died  March  27,  1894. 

Pierre  Margry  was  born  in  Paris,  France,  on  the  8th  of 
December,  1818.  He  was  educated  at  the  College  Charle- 
magne, of  that  city,  and  graduated  in  1838. 

His  father,  who  had  been  a heraldic  painter  in  the  service 
of  the  French  government  since  1815,  lost  his  position  in 
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1832.  Shortly  afterward  he  lost  all  his  savings  by  the  failure 
of  a banker,  and  in  1838  he  earned  only  a scanty  living  as  a 
painter  of  flowers. 

Margry’ s father  could  no  longer  give  his  son  any  great  as- 
sistance and  he  advised  him  to  study  law  or  medicine.  This 
did  not  suit  young  Margry ’s  tastes;  he  felt,  or  believed,  he 
was  born  to  follow  a literary  career.  To  please  his  father  he 
accepted  a clerkship  in  one  of  the  ministry  departments  as 
book-keeper,  a position  he  only  retained  three  months. 

Margry  then  gave  private  lessons  in  Latin,  French  and 
English  while  writing  a few  contributions  to  newspapers,  re- 
views and  dictionaries.  He  also  translated  into  French  the 
speech  delivered  by  General  Cass  at  the  Capitol  of  Washing- 
ton, in  1836,  before  the  American  Historical  Society. 

A few  years  later  General  Cass  being  in  Paris,  in  his  ca- 
pacity as  minister  from  the  United  States,  secured  the  services 
of  young  Margry  as  his  teacher  of  the  French  language,  and 
retained  him  as  such  for  about  three  years.  Having  abundant 
leisure,  while  attached  to  the  general’s  service,  Margry’ s lit- 
erary tastes  returned,  and  he  wrote  first  a comedy,  which  he 
eventually  destroyed,  and  then  “La  Danse  Aux  Aveugles ,”  a 
play  in  several  acts  representing  mankind  led  by  money,  love 
and  death. 

General  Cass  at  last  prevailed  upon  him  to  give  up  this 
kind  of  work,  and  to  devote  himself  to  historical  geography. 
Colonel  Brodhead,  being  sent  to  France,  by  the  State  of  New 
York,  in  search  of  French  documents,  relating  to  the  history  of 
the  British  colonies  in  their  relations  with  the  French  colonies 
in  America,  General  Cass  proposed  to  Margry,  who  accepted, 
to  direct  and  supervise  this  work  for  Mr.  Brodhead. 

From  that  day  the  literary  tastes  of  Margry  took  the  di- 
rection they  have  followed  to  his  death.  On  comparing  the 
documents  with  printed  books  he  became  satisfied  that  much 
of  Franco- American  history  must  be  rewritten. 

He  gave  all  his  leisure  to  his  researches  before  he  became 
connected  with  the  public  archives,  and  even  after.  He 
copied,  for  authorized  strangers,  most  important  papers  re- 
lating to  Canada,  Louisiana  and  Cape  Breton.  These  docu- 
ments ^ere  used  by  Sheldon,  Gayarr6,  Parkman  and  others. 
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Margry,  as  archivist  of  the  navy,  formed  two  lots  of  the 
documents,  which  were  dispersed  in  various  packages.  The 
first,  comprising  300  volumes,  contains  all  the  naval  cam- 
paigns previous  to  1789  5 the  second  contains  the  documents 
relating  to  the  company  of  the  Indies.  He  did  this  work 
alone  and  with  great  care.  When  a document  interested  him 
he  did  hot  hesitate  to  visit  other  archives  and  libraries,  and 
even  those  of  private  individuals.  He  devoted  forty  years  of 
his  life  to  those  researches  on  the  influence  and  discoveries  of 
France  and  of  her  sons  in  foreign  lands,  mainly  in  America. 

He  published  in  1867 : Relations  et  MSmoires  inedits  pour 

servir  a Vhistoire  de  la  France  dans  les  pays  d’outre-mer. 
Among  others  in  this  volume  is  to  be  found  authentic  memoirs 
of  Henry  de  Tonty,  one  of  tbe  bravest  and  most  devoted  lieu- 
tenants of  Cavelier  de  la  Salle.  The  same  year  he  also  pub- 
lished his  book : Les  Navigations  frangaises  et  la  Revolution 

Maritime  du  XIV  au  XVI  siecle. 

This  work  was  severely  criticised  by  Mr.  Major,  because 
one  of  the  documents  published  was  proven  to  be  a fraudulent 
one  which  Margry  had  accepted  as  authentic.  It  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  written  in  1634,  but  the  language  was  not 
of  that  century.  Margry  had  been  deceived,  but  his  honesty 
was  never  questioned. 

In  1879  Margry  commenced  the  publication  of  his  great 
work  in  six  volumes,  published  both  in  America  and  in 
France : Memoir es  et  documents  pour  servir  a Vhistoire  des  ori- 

gines  frangaises  des  pays  d’outre-mer. 

The  three  first  volumes  (1614-1698)  are  entirely  devoted  to 
Cavelier  de  la  Salic,  and  the  contents  were  obtained  not  only 
from  the  public  archives  and  national  library,  but  from  vari- 
ous public  and  private  collections. 

The  fourth  volume  contains  documents  relating  to  the  dis- 
covery and  taking  possession  of  the  mouths  of  the  Missis- 
sippi from  the  sea,  by  Pierre  Lemoyne  d’Iberville,  the  son  of 
Charles  Lemoyne,  of  Dieppe.  It  is  the  continuation  of  the 
conquest  of  Louisiana  by  Cavelier  de  la  Salle.  The  fifth 
volume  describes  the  formation  of  a chain  or  series  of  posts 
or  settlements  between  the  St.  Lawrence  river  and  the  Gulf 
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of  Mexico.  We  here  meet  Frontenac,  La  Barre,  devoted  to 
the  Jesuits,  and  de  la  Mothe-Cadillac,  whose  name  is  insep- 
arable from  that  of  Detroit. 

The  sixth  volume  has  for  a special  title:  “ Exploration  des 
affluents  du  Missis  si  pi  et  decouverte  des  Montagues  RocheusesM 
( 1679-1754 ) Lemoyne  de  Bienville,  whom  Gravier  calls 
* 1 still  another  Norman/ ’ continued  this  work  that  the  death 
of  la  Salle  had  left  incomplete. 

These  six  volumes  being  almost  entirely  devoted  to  the 
glory  of  the  discoverers  and  pioneers  from  Normandy,  Mr. 
Margry  richly  deserves  the  titles  conferred  on  him : “Cor- 
responding Member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  Belles 
Lettres  and  Arts  of  the  City  of  Rouen/’  and  “Honorary 
Member  of  the  Norman  Society  of  Geography.” 

Margry  would  never  have  been  able  to  publish  the  above 
six  volumes  if  he  had  relied  upon  the  assistance  of  his  govern- 
ment. The  late  Parkman  and  President  Garfield  and  the 
United  States  Congress  deserve  great  credit  for  the  publica- 
tion of  the  above  six  volumes. 

Margry  tried  in  vain  for  many  years  to  have  his  books 
published  by  his  country  that  he  loved  so  well.  Parkman, 
while  in  France  collecting  material  for  his  great  work,  offered 
to  buy  the  Margry  papers,  but  Margry  refused  the  bank 
notes,  preferring  to  publish  in  his  own  name  the  documents 
he  had  collected  and  which  are  an  honor  to  his  country, 
France. 

Mr.  Parkman  fully  appreciated  the  noble  motives  of 
Margry,  and  in  1872  he  obtained  the  promise  of  a good 
Boston  editor  to  publish  the  work  more  for  glory  than  profit. 
A few  days  later  a large  portion  of  Boston  was  destroyed  by 
fire  and  the  editor  receded  from  his  promise. 

Margry  felt  down-hearted  at  this  announcement,  but 
Messrs.  Parkman,  Whittlesy  and  Marshall,  with  the  influence 
of  many  learned  societies  and  powerful  friends,  appealed  to 
Congress,  and  on  the  3d  of  March,  1873,  the  publication  was 
ordered,  and  Margry  accepted  all  the  conditions  imposed  on 
him  by  the  United  States  government;  but  he  insisted  that 
he  should  be  at  liberty  to  have  an  edition  made  for  France. 
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This  was  all  the  reward  Margry  expected  and  he  was  satisfied 
with  the  result.  He  at  once  set  to  work  to  give  publicity  to  the 
work,  writing  prefaces,  correcting  proof,  etc.,  in  a state  of 
mental  excitement  threatening  to  end  at  any  moment  in 
cerebral  congestion.  His  physician  ordered  him  to  discon- 
tinue all  work,  advice  to  which  he  paid  no  attention, 
sacrificing  his  health  and  life  to  complete  his  great  work. 

In  1880  he  was  confined  to  his  bed  for  five  weeks,  and  the 
following  year,  having  attained  the  age  limit,  he  was  removed 
from  office  and  placed  on  the  pensioned  retired  list. 

In  1870  he  had  been  decorated  with  the  Cross  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor  as  a public  employee,  but  not  as  a learned  or 
talented  man. 

A few  years  later,  in  1884,  he  lost  the  use  of  his  right 
eye,  and  was  in  danger  of  losing  the  other  unless  he  ceased 
to  work. 

Two  women  play  an  important  part  in  the  life  of  Margry. 
The  first  one,  a young  lady,  related  to  a celebrated  American 
general,  and  also  to  a governor  of  Canada,  was  engaged  to 
Margry.  Her  aunt  advanced  him  4000  francs  on  the  intended 
dowry,  to  enable  him  to  make  a trip  of  investigation  and  dis- 
covery in  Normandy.  On  his  return,  he  informed  Mrs.  de 
N — , the  aunt  of  the  young  lady,  of  the  success  of  his  trip. 
She  at  once  asked  him  how  much  profit  he  would  get  from 
his  discoveries.  He  answered,  “the  satisfaction  of  doing 
justice  to  the  memory  of  a man  who  has  extended  the  power 
of  our  couutry,  and  to  have  restored  to  him  the  glory  to 
which  he  is  entitled  in  the  New  World.”  “ What  I want  to 
know,”  replied  Mrs.  de  N — , “is  what  money  consideration 
you  will  get  for  the  money  you  have  spent.”  “Oh!” 
answered  Margry,  “ I can  soon  make  the  calculation,  for  the 
recital  of  my  discovery  would  cover  about  twenty  lines  in  the 

Moniteur,  which,  at  four  sous  a line,  makes .”  “Four 

francs,”  said  Mrs.  de  N — , “ four  francs  for  4000  francs  ! A 
great  profit,  indeed!  My  dear  young  man,  you  shall  not 
marry  my  niece.  Miss  M.  will  not  use  paper  scraps  to  deco- 
rate her  dresses.” 

He  had  to  give  up  the  niece,  to  submit  to  many  privations 
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and  to  return  the  4000  francs  out  of  liis  small  salary.  The 
discovery  which  he  had  made,  and  which  had  caused  that  dis- 
appointment, was  that  Pierre  Belain  d’Esnambuc,  the  founder 
of  the  French  power  in  the  Antilles,  was  born  near  Goetot, 
and  the  glorification  of  that  Frenchman  was  the  only  satis- 
faction he  had  for  the  loss  of  the  young  American  miss. 

In  1878,  anemic  and  seriously  sick,  almost  without  hope  of 
recovery,  after  forty  years  of  hard  work,  he  was  preparing  to 
die,  when  a lady  friend  said  to  him  : “ Why  do  you  not  get 
married?”  Margry  shrugged  his  shoulders,  saying,  “I  am 
no  longer  fit  to  marry  any  one  j who  would  accept  such  a 
ruin?” 

Margry,  who  had  been  sorely  disappointed  in  his  first 
love,  and  knew  so  much,  did  not  know  what  depth  of  devo- 
tion and  infinite  kindness  lurked  in  the  heart  of  another 
woman.  That  woman,  much  younger  than  he  was,  made  up 
her  nlind  to  brighten  his  last  years,  and  to  restore  his  bodily 
and  mental  health,  so  that  he  should  continue  his  great  work. 
She  was  good-looking,  plain  in  her  dresses,  which  she  never- 
theless wore  elegantly,  and  was  most  highly  connected.  This 
amiable  lady  nursed  him  intelligently  and  most  affectionate- 
ly during  sixteen  years,  and  was  not  only  loved  but  worship- 
ed by  Pierre  Margry.  When  he  died  on  the  27th  of  March, 
1894,  she  wept  bitterly  for  “ poor  Pierre ;”  for  she  also  loved 
dearly  her  learned  old  husband,  who  had  such  a noble  and 
proud  heart.  This  woman  deserves  the  gratitude  of  all  those 
who  admire  the  works  of  Pierre  Margry. 

P.  S. — The  Louisiana  State  Historical  Society  possesses 
three  large  quarto  volumes  of  manuscript  documents,  relat- 
ing to  early  Louisiana,  collected  and  written  for  it  in  1S49  by 
Pierre  Margry. 
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THE  WEST  FLORIDA  REVOLUTION  AND  INCIDENTS 
GROWING  OUT  OF  IT.* 

With  Notes  on  Gen.  Thomas  and  Lieut.  Grandpre. 

By  Henry  L.  Favrot. 

Part  II. 

An  eminent  English  authority  once  said  that  revolution 
was  the  sudden  uprising  of  a people  to  operate  a change  in 
their  constitution  or  government,  but  the  same  distinguished 
authority  designated  the  American  war  and  declaration  of 
independence  as  a rebellion.  This  inconsistency  is  cited  to 
call  attention  to  the  effect  that  bias  or  prejudice  may  have  on 
the  opinions  of  people,  and  when,  therefore,  you  hear  the 
versions  given  of  the  capture  of  the  fort  at  Baton  Rouge  you 
may  designate  the  uprising  as  will  best  suit  your  enlisted 
sympathies,  but  pardon  its  being  called  here  a revolution. 
In  the  published  account  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  result 
you  have  already  been  given  a fairly  good  idea  of  local  con- 
ditions, and  of  the  state  of  the  public  mind.  It  is  therefore 
unnecessary  to  recapitulate  what  has  already  been  gone  over. 
Suffice  here  to  say  that  as  modern  as  this  event  may  seem,  as 
accessible  the  locality,  even  in  those  days,  historians  generally 
have  exhibited  a remarkable  ignorance  of  the  true  happenings 
of  an  eventful  period,  and  apparently  little  research  has  been 
made  to  complete  a chain  of  historical  evidence. 

Judge  Martin,  who  should  have  been  considered  conclusive 
authority,  for  the  actors  in  this  drama  were  his  contempo- 
raries, exhibits  a woful  ignorance  by  citing  the  absence  of 
Governor  Delassus,  and  subsequent  authors  have  accepted 
the  authority  unquestioned. 

Judge  Gayarre  is  in  error  when  stating  that  Grandpre  was 
the  only  man  killed,  and  that  has  grown  to  be  the  accepted 
belief,  while  other  authors  have  dilated  on  the  affair  and 
fallen  into  equally  if  not  more  serious  error. 

The  incidents  and  occurrences  growing  out  of  the  Revolu- 


•Ttae  author  must  acknowledge  his  thanks  due  to  Mrs.  Bynum  and  Mrs.  Ma- 
gTuder,  and  to  his  own  relatives  in  Baton  Rouge,  while  he  also  desires  tc 
acknowledge  courtesies  from  members  of  the  Skipwith  and  French  families. 
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tion  cover  a broad  field  of  historical  research,  and  West 
Florida  and  its  affairs  have  figured  largely  in  our  national 
legislation,  its  land  claims  furnishing  subject  for  investiga- 
tion even  in  the  last  score  of  years. 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  recall  that  the  province  had  already 
undergone  a certain  change  of  government  and  was  under  the 
authority  of  self -constituted  laws,  whose  enforcement  was 
entrusted  to  Governor  Delassus  and  his  associates.  The 
Revolution  threw  the  whole  burden  and  responsibility  of  the 
government  on  the  convention  that  authorized  it,  and  this 
body  remained  in  continuous  session  until  it  had  framed  a 
constitution  and  thereunder  elected  officers,  about  the  middle 
of  November,  1810.  For  all  that  transpired  at  the  capture  of 
the  fort  scarce  better  authority  can  be  produced  than  the  re- 
port made  by  Col.  Philemon  Thomas  and  taken  from  a 
printed  copy  of  the  time.  It  reads : 

Headquarters  Fort  of  Baton  Rouge,  \ 
September  24,  1810.  j 

To  John  Rhea,  President  of  Convention  of  West  Florida: 

Sir — In  obedience  to  the  order  of  the  convention,  bearing 
date  the  22d  inst.,  I directed  Major  Johnston  to  assemble  such 
of  the  cavalry  as  might  be  ready  at  hand,  and  march  imme- 
diately for  the  fort  at  Baton  Rouge.  I then  proceeded  to 
Springfield,  where  I found  forty-four  of  the  grenadier  com- 
pany, commanded  by  Col.  Ballinger,  awaiting  orders  of  the 
convention.  At  1 o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the  23d  we 
joined  Major  Johnston  and  Capt:  Griffith  with  twenty-one  of 
the  Bayou  Sara  cavalry,  and  five  or  six  other  patriotic  gentle- 
men joined  us  in  our  march. 

At  4 o’clock  the  same  morning  we  made  the  attack.  My 
orders  were  not  to  fire  till  we  received  a shot  from  the  garrison 
and  to  cry  out  in  French  and  English : “ Ground  your  arms 

and  you  will  not  be  hurt.”  This  order  was  strictly  attended 
to  by  the  volunteers  till  we  received  a discharge  of  musketry 
from  the  guard  house,  where  the  governor  was,  which  was 
briskly  returned  by  the  volunteers.  We  received  no  damage 
on  our  part.  Of  the  governor’s  troops  Lieut.  Louis  de 
Grandpre  was  mortally  wounded,  Lieut.  J.  B.  Metzinger, 
commandant  of  artillery,  was  also  wounded,  one  private 
killed  and  four  badly  wounded,  We  took  twenty  prisoners, 
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and  among  whom  is  Col.  Delassus.  The  rest  of  the  garrison 
escaped  by  flight.  The  magazines,  stores,  etc.,  found  in  the 
garrison,  have  been  reported  to  you  by  James  Nelson,  Esq., 
who  was  appointed  for  that  purpose. 

The  various  and  complicated  duties  devolving  on  me  from 
present  circumstances  of  the  moment  forbid  a more  minute 
detail.  The  firmness  and  moderation  of  the  volunteers,  who 
made  the  attack,  was  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  best  dis- 
ciplined troops.  Whole  companies  are  daily  flocking  to  our 
standard,  and  the  harmony  and  patriotism  prevailing  in  the 
garrison  must  be  highly  gratifying  to  every  friend  of  his 
country. 

Accept,  sir,  for  yourself  and  your  body,  assurances  of  my 
highest  esteem. 

Philemon  Thomas, 

Commander  of  Fort  of  Baton  Rouge  and  Dependencies. 

In  this  very  lucid  report,  which  was  evidently  written  for 
Gen.  Thomas,  he  says  nothing  about  the  fact  that  a precon- 
certed signal  of  three  cannon  was  fired  to  announce  the  suc- 
cess of  the  enterprise. 

It  would  not  be  amiss  right  here  to  give  what  might  well 
be  called  a Spanish  version  of  the  affair,  written  by  an  old 
French  officer  residing  near  the  place  and  taken  from  his 
manuscript,  hitherto  unpublished,  for  this  special  purpose. 
The  translation  of  the  original  only  will  be  given : 

“ After  Spain  had  ceded  Louisiana  to  France  and  France 
to  the  United  States,  Spain  remained,  nevertheless,  possessor 
of  the  two  Floridas,  which  had  been  conquered  by  Galvez  in 
1779.  Don  Bisete  Folch  governed  East  Florida,  of  which 
Pensacola  was  the  capital.  Don  Carlos  de  Grandpre,  Lieuten- 
ant Colonel  in  the  Spanish  service,  was  in  command  at  Baton 
Rouge,  which  was  the  chief  seat  of  all  the  territory  that  was 
soon  afterward  annexed  to  Louisiana.  In  1808  De  Grandpre 
went  on  a voyage  to  Havana,  where  he  died  the  following 
year.  Mr.  DeLassus,  an  officer  in  the  service  of  Spain,  com- 
manded in  the  place  of  Grandpre. 

“ In  1810  a part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Feliciana  and  a few 
from  Baton  Rouge  were  displeased  with  the  administration  of 
Mr.  Delassus,  and  it  was  said  at  the  time  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  had  agents  in  the  territory  that 
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incited  the  inhabitants  to  overthrow  the  Spanish  government. 
This  part  I only  know  from  hearsay.  The  malcontents,  hav- 
ing joined  some  adventurers  from  Mississippi,  marched  to  the 
number  of  one  hundred  on  the  foot  at  Baton  Rouge,  which 
was  falling  in  ruins.  The  garrison  was  only  composed  of 
about  fifteen  invalid  soldiers,  commanded  by  Don  Louis  de 
Grandpre,  a young  man  of  twenty -three  years  and  son  of  the 
deceased  governor.  The  besiegers  were  on  horseback  and 
armed  with  carbines  and  pistols,  and  they  could  and  did  ride 
into  the  fort  on  their  horses,  where  there  was  only  a handful 
of  men  to  conquer.  There  was  not  a single  cannon  loaded 
nor  even  in  condition  to  be  loaded.  When  the  enemy  arrived 
a sentinel  gave  the  alarm,  and  Grandpre  immediately 
assembled  his  little  troop,  which  he  ranged  in  order  of  battle, 
and  when  the  attacking  force  was  sufficiently  near,  a voice 
from  its  ranks  called  upon  him  to  surrender.  He  replied, 

1 Only  under  fire !’  and  the  discharge  was  immediate. 

u Almost  all  of  the  shots  were  directed  on  the  unfortunate 
young  man,  who  fell  stricken  by  five  bullets.  He  died 
twenty-four  hours  afterward.  It  was  during  the  night  of 
22d  to  23d  of  September,  1810,  exactly  thirty-one  years  after 
the  taking  of  the  same  fort  by  Galvez,  that  Louis  de  Grand- 
pr6  fell  a victim  to  honor  and  duty.  Even  his  enemies  wept 
his  loss  and  followed  his  remains  to  their  last  resting  place. 
The  taking  of  the  fort  at  Baton  Rouge  can  scarcely  be  con- 
sidered  a victory,  and  the  death  of  Grandpre  was  a murder 
without  necessity,  but  there  is  a tendency  to  make  a brilliant 
affair  of  a miserable  skirmish.  History  must  tell  the  truth. 
The  taking  of  the  fort  at  Baton  Rouge  in  1810  did  no  honor 
to  the  victors.’7 

After  the  capture  of  the  fort,  the  convention  that  had  au- 
thorized  it  openly  assumed  power  and  absolute  control  of  the 
government  of  West  Florida,  and  ordered  Col.  Thomas,  com- 
manding the  militia,  to  repair  to  St.  Helena  and  Springfield. 
This  he  did  with  the  promptness  and  alacrity  of  a true  sol- 
dier, and  on  the  4th  and  5th  of  October  the  two  places  re- 
spectively surrendered  without  resistance.  Shepard  Brown, 
one  of  the  associate  judges  with  DeLassus,  and  who  was 
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looked  upon  as  the  special  confederate  of  the  commander, 
surrendered  and  threw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  the  conven- 
tion on  October  the  8th,  and  on  the  same  day  this  body  or- 
dered him  in  close  confinement,  holding,  at  the  same  time, 
that  two  such  traitors  as  he  and  DeLassus  scarce  deserved 
such  leniency  at  their  hands.  Previously,  however,  and  it 
might  be  said  the  first  action  of  the  convention,  was  the 
unanimously  adopted  declaration  of  independence,  which 
has  already  been  published  and  so  intelligently  commented 
upon  by  Mr.  Gayarre  as  to  need  no  repetition  here,  but  on 
the  same  day,  September  26,  1810,  they  issued  to  the  people 
of  West  Florida  the  following  proclamation,  which  was  or- 
dered to  be  published  and  circulated,  and  which  is  now  re- 
produced here  from  a print  of  the  time : 

“ By  the  Representatives  of  the  People  of  West  Florida,  in 
Convention  Assembled — 

“ PROCLAMATION. 

“The  several  Districts  of  West  Florida  having  been  de- 
clared a Free  and  Independent  State  by  a solemn  act  of  this 
Convention  made  and  published  this  day,  we  hasten  to  con- 
gratulate our  fellow-citizens  on  this  fortunate  event,  and  to 
assure  them  that  nothing  shall  be  wanting  on  our  part  in  or- 
der to  secure  to  our  constituents  and  to  our  country  the  bless- 
ings of  liberty  and  equal  rights,  and  to  establish  those  rights 
on  a permanent  foundation. 

“ In  the  meantime  the  laws  heretofore  observed  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  and  the  determining  of  the  right  of 
property  remain  in  full  force  as  far  as  the  situation  of  the 
country  will  permit.  The  ordinances  and  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Convention,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, on  the  22d  of  August  last,  are  considered  as  law,  agree- 
ably to  the  proclamation  of  that  date,  excepting  only  that  the 
powers  vested  in  the  Governor  by  that  ordinance  will  be  ex- 
ercised by  this  Convention  for  the  time  being,  and  until  some 
permanent  regulations  be  made  for  the  better  government  of 
this  commonwealth. 

“Done  in  Convention  on  this  Wednesday,  September  26, 
A.  D.  1810,  and  Independence  of  Florida  the  first. 

“John  Rhea,  President .” 
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Another  of  the  first  duties  of  the  convention  was  to  regu- 
late the  rate  of  taxation,  which  it  did  by  dividing  lands  into 
first,  second  and  third  quality,  on  the  first  of  which  the  tax 
was  fixed  at  six  rials  per  hundred  arpents;  on  the  second, 
four  rials,  and  on  the  third,  two  rials,-  while  it  was  also  made 
the  duty  of  the  alcades  in  each  division  to  estimate  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  the  lands,  and  it  was  provided  that  the  re- 
turns were  to  be  made  through  the  district  commanders  to  the 
clerk  of  the  superior  courts. 

On  the  16th  of  October  a meeting  was  discovered  in  the  fort- 
at  Baton  Rouge.  The  mutineers  were  headed  by  one  Captain 
Cook,  and  had  for  their  object  the  liberation  of  Delassus 
and  Shepard  Brown,  but  the  plot  was  discovered.  Cook  and 
two  confederates  were  arrested  and  ordered  out  of  the  prov- 
ince, never  to  return  on  penalty  of  death. 

The  convention  about  this  time  passed  an  ordinance,  allow- 
ing all  persons  residing  in  the  commonwealth  to  import 
slaves  belonging  to  them  without  paying  tax,  and  at  the  same 
time  was  promulgated  another  law  to  draft  a constitution  for 
a republican  form  of  government,  and  nominate  legislative 
and  executive  officers  thereunder.  The  convention  met  and 
prepared  a proper  constitution,  much  after  the  same  style  as 
that  of  the  United  States,  and  thereunder  Fulwar  Ship  with 
was  nominated  and  elected  on  the  7th  of  November  to  the 
governorship  of  the  new  republic. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  anticipate  a little  in  this  historical 
narrative.  It  is,  therefore,  proper  to  return  to  the  conven- 
tion and  its  session  in  early  October,  when,  with  the  consent 
of  this  body,  Colonel  Thomas  organized  an  expedition  to 
capture  the  posts  of  the  gulf  coast  as  far  as  the  Perdido 
river,  and  Col.  Reuben  Kemper,  the  fiery  and  warlike  Amer- 
ican preacher,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a body  of  men  for 
that  purpose.  Colonel  Kemper  set  out  immediately  for  the 
neighborhood  of  Mobile,  his  troops,  according  to  himself, 
“ making  a fine  show  in  the  mellow  autumn  sunlight,  and 
with  consciousness  of  right  in  their  breasts,  and  that  the  eve 
of  God  was  upon  them.”*  On  reaching  Pascagoula,  Colonel 


•From  a MS.  letter  of  Kemper. 
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Kemper  engaged  the  services  of  two  prominent  men,  Ste.ling 
Dupree  and  Peter  Nicola,  whom  he  commissioned  respectively 
with  the  titles  of  major  and  captain  on  the  part  of  the  conven- 
tion, and  under  the  flag  of  West  Florida  Kemper  and  his 
associates  captured  many  places  on  the  coast,  and  approached 
so  near  the  defences  of  Mobile  as  to  alarm  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernor Folch,  who  wrote  a letter  to  President  Madison,  ap- 
pealing urgently  to  him  to  send  all  the  troops  from  Fort 
Stoddard  to  help  him  drive  Kemper  back  to  Baton  Rouge. 

This  letter  is  a curiosity  and  is  to  be  found  in  the  State  pa- 
pers under  Foreign  Relations,  but  it  is  not  proposed  here  to 
discuss  it  further  than  to  note  how  remarkable  was  the  atti- 
tude assumed  by  Governor  Folch.  Before  setting  out,  Kem 
per,  who  was  a man  of  resources,  sent  a trusty  subordinate, 
Captain  Goss  by  name,  not  only  to  secure  as  far  as  possible 
the  sympathy  of  the  inhabitants,  but  also  to  secure  what  pro- 
visions, munitions  and  arms  were  necessary  for  the  troops. 
It  was  known  that  a certain  person,  by  name  Henri  de  la 
Francia,  had  a great  number  of  Spanish  muskets  in  a barge 
somewhere  in  the  lakes,  and  to  him  Goss  executed  his  note 
for  the  purchase  of  the  lot,  giving  Kemper  as  security.  Those 
arms  have  an  eventful  history.*  De  la  Francia  first  sued 
Goss,  who  pleaded  that  he  was  Kemper’s  subordinate,  and 
acting  under  Kemper’s  orders.  Then  he  sued  Kemper,  and 
this  latter  plead  that  he  was  a subordinate  acting  under  or- 
ders of  the  convention. 

He  sued  the  convention  or  its  members,  and  they  plead 
that  they  were  functus  officio , having  been  dispersed  by  the 
forces  of  the  United  States,  who  assumed  their  powers,  and 
that  government  thereby  made  itself  responsible  for  the  debts 
of  the  little  free  State.  Finally  he  applied  to  the  govern 
ment,  and  there  the  claim  was  pushed  by  his  heirs. 

They  were  finally  paid  in  1849,  but  only  because  General 
Jackson  had  sworn  before  the  Congressional  Committee  that 
he  truly  believed  the  same  arms  were  sent  down  from  Baton 
Rouge  and  used  in  the  defences  of  New  Orleans,  and  were 


* Old  flies  of  National  Intelligencer  and  Debates  tit  Congress. 
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thereafter  in  possession  of  the  government  officials.  In  this 
way  the  De  la  Francia  heirs  got  $48,000  of  the  money  of  the 
United  States,  principal,  interest  and  costs  since  1810.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice,  too,  that  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  was  favorable  to  the  payment  of  the 
claim  on  the  ground  that  the  United  States  government  had 
made  itself  liable  for  the  debts  of  the  defunct  government  of 
West  Florida.  This  official  was  no  other  than  that  distin- 
guished jurist,  Reverdy  Johnson,  of  Maryland. 

This  theory  of  the  liability  of  the  government  for  the  debts, 
incurred  by  West  Florida  found  support  in  the  attitude  of 
several  Congresses,  and  notably  so  in  the  first  session  of  the 
Nineteenth  Congress,  when  a large  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  House  were  committed  to  an  appropriation  for  the  re- 
lief of  Charles  Delassus,  and  the  bill  was  killed  in  the  Sen- 
ate, though  supported  by  Benton,  Randolph  and  Hayne. 
This  bill  provided  for  the  payment  to  Delassus  of  something 
over  $7000  that  were  proven  to  have  been  taken  from  him 
when  he  was  captured  by  the  forces  of  the  convention  of  Sep- 
tember 23,  1810.  Some  of  this  money  was  his  personal  prop- 
erty and  some  belonged  to  the  Spanish  government,  and  all 
was  used  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  free  State  of  West 
Florida. 

But  this  narrative  has  gone  astray  again,  and  must  return 
to  Baton  Rouge.  It  is  ascertainable  that,  before  Kemper’s 
departure,  the  convention  had  adopted  a flag  that  has  no 
insignificant  history.  When  it  was  first  determined  to  cap- 
ture the  port,  some  of  the  leaders  suggested  that  a troop 
without  a standard  lacked  the  essential  features  of  unity  and 
commou  purpose ; therefore  the  suggestion  was  made  to  some 
discreet  ladies  of  the  little  place,  and  they  immediately  set  to 
work  to  supply  the  deficiency.  Neither  historical  records 
nor  tradition  tell  how  those  fair  women  were  able,  for  two 
whole  days,  to  tkeep  the  secret,  but  they  did,  and  when  Thomas’ 
forces  reached  Baton  Rouge,  they  found  awaiting  them  a flag 
made  of  blue  woolen  material,  with  a large  silver  star  in  the 
centre.  On  the  morning  of  September  23,  1810,  this  flag 
waved  triumphantly  from  the  tall  flagstaff,  and  there  it 
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remained  until  supplanted  by  the  u stars  and  stripes.’'  The 
convention,  a few  days  afterward,  adopted  it  as  the  flag  of 
West  Florida. 

There  seems  to  have  arisen  differences  of  opinion  among 
the  residents  of  the  territory,  all  of  whom  have  joined  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  as  to  the  future  of  the  govern- 
ment. Primarily,  a great  many  were  in  favor  of  immediate 
annexation  to  the  United  States,  and  application  for  protec- 
tion was  made  therefor,  by  the  convention.  This  party  was 
headed  by  the  influence  of  Thomas  and  a friend  of  his  from 
the  St.  Helena  district,  by  the  name  of  Larry  Moore. 

With  the  idea  of  emphasizing  their  position  as  Americans, 
these  two  men  had  themselves  elected  delegates  to  a conven- 
tion soon  to  be  held  in  the  territory  of  Orleans,  that  was  to 
discuss  a Constitution  for  the  then  prospective  State  of  Louis- 
iana, and  to  memorialize  Congress  for  admission  as  a State. 

In  Colonel  Sparks’  “ Memoirs  of  Fifty  Years,”  he  gives 
an  excellent  and  ludicrous  account  of  the  proceedings,  though 
he  mistakes  legislature  for  convention  and  State  for  Terri- 
tory. With  these  exceptions,  the  local  press  of  the  period 
bears  him  out.  See  Sparks,  page  392. 

About  the  same  time  that  this  comedy  was  being  acted,  the 
Superior  Court  of  the  Territory  of  Orleans  rendered  a very 
elaborate  and  important  opinion.  The  decision  is  reported  in 
1 Martim,  page  151,  entitled  Newcombe  vs.  Skipwith,  and  the 
statement  of  the  case  is  $s  follows : 1 ‘ This  is  an  action  on 
which  process  of  attachment  has  been  sued  out  and  levied  on 
a negro  woman,  the  property  of  defendant,  who  is  stated  to 
be  a resident  of  the  village  of  Monte  Sano,  near  Baton  Rouge, 
under  Sec  11  of  Act  of  1805,  etc.,  which  authorizes  the  issu- 
ing of  that  process  4 for  the  recovery  of  a debt  due  from  a 
person  residing  out  of  the  territory.’  The  defendant,  alleging 
that  Monte  Sano  is  within  this  territory,  has  prayed  that  the 
process  of  attachment  may  be  set  aside.” 

Well,  the  process  was  set  aside,  and  Judge  Martin,  as  the 
organ  of- the  court,  in  a very  elaborate  opinion,  giving  a com- 
plete review  and  close  analysis  of  the  treaties  of  1763,  1783, 
1800  and  1803,  decided  conclusively  that  West  Florida  was 
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ceded  with  the  balance  of  Louisiana  to  the  United  States,  and 
that  Monte  Sano  formed  part  of  the  Territory  of  Orleans. 
This  decision  is  of  great  historical  importance,  and  has  cer- 
tainly escaped  the  notice  of  our  historians. 

Meanwhile  the  Independent  State  Party  in  West  Florida 
adopted  their  constitution  as  has  already  been  said,  elected 
Fulwar  Skipwith  as  governor,  and  he  was  inaugurated  on  the 
29th  of  November,  1810,  when  he  pronounced  his  inaugural 
address,  which  is  a document  published  in  several  of  the 
newspapers  of  the  period  and  is  replete  with  patriotic  senti- 
ments and  sound,  substantial  advice.  It  opens  as  follows : 

u Gentlemen  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
Called  by  your  joint  and  unanimous  suffrages  to  fill  the  office  of 
chief  magistrate  under  the  constitution  adopted  by  the  people 
of  this  commonwealth,  I repair  with  a full  sense  of  my  own 
imperfect  qualifications  to  that  critical  and  honorable  post, 
believing  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  citizen  at  this  moment  to 
implicitly  obey  the  call  of  his  country.” 

After  carefully  outlining  his  course  of  future  action  and 
the  proper  paths  to  pursue  in  private  and  official  life,  and 
after  paying  an  eloquent  and  just  tribute  to  the  virtues  and 
fame  of  Washington,  he  closes : “It remains  for  us  by  all  the 
means  in  our  power  to  support  a character  so  honorable  to  our- 
selves and  to  our  country.  By  the  example,  conduct  and  appli- 
cation to  their  respective  duties  of  all  public  functionaries, 
the  degraded  and  licentipus  among  us  can  be  best  imbued 
with  those  precepts  * of  order,  decorum  and  subordination 
*vhich  distinguish  so  pre-eminently  civilized  from  savage  man, 
and  which  must  be  among  the  first  and  most  cherished  laws 
of  Heaven,  since  we  see  their  divine  essence  expressed  in  the 
fall  of  animate  and  inanimate  creation  (sic).”  But  in  the 
midst  of  its  life  West  Florida  was  doomed  to  end  its 
“ ephemeral  existence;”  for  on  the  29th  of  October  President 
Madison  issued  his  proclamation  to  Governor  Claiborne  to 
take  possession  in  behalf  of  the  United  States,  and  on  the  7th 
of  December  this  latter  distinguished  gentleman  came  down 
from  Natchez  to  Baton  Rouge,  and  in  obedience  to  in- 
structions the  “ Stars  and  Stripes  ” replaced  the  argent  star 
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on  a blue  field ; the  government  of  the  free  State  peacefully 
dissolved ; its  troops  disbanded  and  its  citizens  enrolled 
themselves  among  the  truest  and  stanchest  of  the  Great  Re- 
public. 

Mr.  Gayarre  gives  such  a complete  history  of  these  events  that 
it  is  useless  to  repeat  the  details,  except  to  add  that  the  Presi- 
dent’s proclamation  and  the  occupation  of  the  territory  were 
the  subject  of  much  wrangling  and  debate  in  Congress,  while 
the  speeches  of  Clay,  Rhea,  Quincy,  Pope,  and  Horsey  form 
important  chapters  of  Louisiana  history. 

It  would  not  be  amiss  to  append  what  may  be  known  of 
Thomas,  probably  the  central  figure  of  this  remarkable  revo- 
lution, and  who  died  a hero,  honored  and  revered.  Through 
the  kindness  of  Mr.  Beer,  is  given  from  Lanman’s  Biography 
for  the  First  Century  of  Civil  Government  of  the  United 
States  the  following : “ Thomas,  Philemon  ; native  of  South 
Carolina  j fought  during  Revolutionary  War  against  British. 
Lived  some  years  in  Kentucky,  and  was  a member  of  her 
Legislature.  Removed  to  Louisiana.  In  1810  and  1811  headed 
insurrection  which  freed  West  Florida  from  Spain.  Con- 
gressman from  Louisiana  1831  to  1835.  Died  in  Baton  Rouge 
Nov.  18,  1847,  aged  83  years.” 

This  authority  would  seem  to  lack  somewhat  of  correctness, 
and  the  following  is  the  epitaph  on  his  tombstone,  in  the 
National  Cemetery  at  Baton  Rouge : 

“ To  the  memory  of  General  Philemon  Thomas,  who  was 
born  in  Orange  county,  Va.,  February  9,  1763,  and  died  in 
Baton  Rouge,  La.,  November  18,  1847.  This  tablet  is  erected 
by  his  children.  He  was  a soldier  of  ’76  and  ’14,  and  mem- 
ber of  the  convention  that  framed  the  constitution  of  Ken- 
tucky and  a member  of  her  legislature. 

11  He  moved  to  Louisiana  in  1806.  Commanded  the  forces 
which  captured  the  Spanish  fort  at  Baton  Rouge  in  1810. 
Served  many  years  in  the  legislature  of  Louisiana ; was  twice 
elected  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  Throughout 
his  career  he  was  called  a patriot  and  a good  citizen.  We  know 
him  to  be  a kind  father  and  a firm  Christian. 

“ 1 Sic  tibi  sit  terra  levis.1  ” 
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From  Sparks,  who  knew  him  well,  and  served  with  him  in 
several  State  legislatures,  the  following  is  quoted : 

“ But  of  all  the  participants  in  this  affair  Thomas  was  most  con- 
spicuous and  most  remarkable.  He  was  almost  entirely  without  educa- 
tion. but  was  gifted  with  great  good  sense,  a bold  and  honest  soul  and 
a remarkable  natural  eloquence.  His  manner  was  always  natural  and 
genial,  never,  under  any  circumstances,  embarrassed  or  affected,  and 
in.  whatever  company  he  was  thrown,  or  however  much  a stranger 
to  the  company,  somehow  he  became  the  conspicuous  man  in  a short 
time.  The  character  in  his  face,  the  flash  of  his  eye,  the  remarkable 
self-possession,  the  natural  dignity  of  deportment  and  his  great  good 
sense  attracted  and  won  every  one.  In  all  his  transactions  he  was  the 
same  plain,  honest  man,  never,  under  any  circumstances,  deviating 
from  truth — plain,  unvarnished  truth;  rigidly  stern  in  morals  but  emi- 
nently charitable  to  the  shortcomings  of  others.  He  was,  from  child- 
hood, reared  in  a new  country,  amid  rude,  uncultivated  people,  and  was 
a noble  specimen  of  a frontier  man;  without  the  amenities  of  cultivated 
life,  or  the  polish  of  education,  yet  with  all  the  virtues  of  the  Christian 
heart,  and  these,  perhaps,  the  more  prominently  because  of  the  ab- 
sence of  the  others.  It  was  frequently  remarked  by  him  that  he  did 
not  think  education  would  have  been  of  any  advantage  to  him.  It  en- 
abled men,  with  pretty  words,  to  hide  their  thoughts  and  deceive  their 
fellow-men  with  a grace  and  ease  he  despised,  and  it  might  have  acted 
so  with  him,  but  would  have  made  him  a worse  and  a more  unhappy 
man.  He  now  never  did  or  said  anything  that  he  was  ashamed  to  think 
of.  He  did  not  want  to  conceal  his  feelings  and  opinions,  because  he 
did  not  know  how  to  do  it,  and  he  was  sure  if  he  attempted  it  he  should 
make  a fool  of  himself,  for  lies  required  so  much  dressing  up  in  pretty 
words  to  make  them  look  like  truth  that  he  should  fail  for  want  of 
words,  and  truth  was  always  prettiest  when  naked.  In  the  main  the 
General  was  correct,  but  there  are  some  who  lie  with  a naivete  so  per- 
fect that  even  he  would  have  deemed  it  truth  naked  and  unadorned.” 

From  an  old  resident  of  Baton  Rouge,  now  living,  it  is 
learned  that  Thomas  kept  a grocery,  whereon  hung  a sign 
advertising  “CoughpJiy  for  sail”  and  other  similar  specimens 
of  his  crude  education  have  been  given.  In  the  old  State 
House  a tablet  was  erected  to  his  memory,  but  was  broken  by 
the  fire  in  1862  and  its  pieces  have  been  kept  as  souvenirs  by 
many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Baton  Rouge.  The  inscription 
on  the  tablet  has  not  been  ascertained.  There  now  hangs  in 
the  Senate  chamber  a handsome  portrait  of  the  general,  for 
such  he  became  in  the  war  of  1812.  His  opponent,  Grand- 
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pr6,  as  has  already  been  shown,  was  a younger  man,  but 
none  th*e  less  a brave  soldier.  One  of  his  necrologists,  for 
there  were  several,  said:  “II  est  mort  avec  l.e  calme  et  la 
s6r6nite  d’une  grande  ame,  et  ses  derniers  moments  ont  mis 
le  sceau  k la  noblesse  de  son  caract&re.  Quelque  profond  que 
ddt-6tre  dans  un  eoeur  aussi  genereux  que  le  sien,  le  souve- 
nir des  persecutions  atroces  que  son  respectable  pkre  venait 
d’essuyer  au  service  espagnol,  il  parait  oublier  qu’elles  avaient 
empoisonne  et  sans  doute  avance  le  terme  de  ses  jours ; il 
n’6coute  que  la  voix  de  l'honneur,  et  ce  valeureux  Creole 
voulut  prouver  par  ce  noble  devouement  que  les  hommes  de 
son  sang  n'avaient  jamais  su  ni  intriguer,  ni  trahir,  mais 
qu'ils  savaient  pardonner,  combattre  et  p6rir  pour  la  defense 
de  la  cause  qu’ils  avaient  embrassee.” 

About  the  personality  of  this  young  soldier  has  shone  the 
light  of  glory  and  of  romance,  for  something  more  tangible 
than  tradition  relates  the  differences  of  opinion  existing  be- 
tween him  and  his  superior,  Delassus,  and  his  warnings  to 
this  latter  form  a chapter  of  prudence  scarce  to  be  credited  to 
his  twenty -three  years. 

De  Grandpre  was  in  love,  and  if  this  love  was  not  recipro- 
cal, then  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  a telepathy  in  dream- 
land, from  an  agony  of  suffering  and  sorrow,  from  a life-long 
celibacy,  falls  without  value.  His  lady-love,  Josephine  by 
name,  lived  m the  American  territory  and  her  people,  high- 
standing  Creoles  of  noble  ancestry  like  himself,  were  of 
American  allegiance. 

Frequent,  therefore,  were  his  visits  across  the  river  only  a 
few  miles  above  his  post,  nearly  opposite  the  village  of  Monte 
Sano,  and  there  at  her  father's  house,  standing  to  this  day 
intact  beneath  the  shades  of  towering  oak  and  pecan  trees, 
was  the  try  sting  place.  A young  woman  brilliant  in  intel- 
lectual and  artistic  requirements,  beautiful  in  face  and  form, 
an  angel  in  love  and  sympathy — these  were  his  lofty  aspira- 
tions. There,  surtounded  by  his  dearest  and  fondest  hopes, 
the  evening  of  the  22d  of  September  was  passed.  He  very 
frequently  remained  over  night,  and  the  parents  of  the  young 
lady  insisted  very  much  that  this  should  be  no  exception  to 
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the  rule,  but  he  declared  the  state  of  the  country  to  be  such, 
that  if  anything  occurred  in  his  absence  he  could  never  for- 
give. himself  an  apparent  neglect  of  duty.  The  young  woman 
commended  him  and  figuratively  buckled  his  armor  for  the 
approaching  strife,  and  soon  from  his  gliding  boat  he  waved 
her  his  last  adieux. 

The  family  retired  for  the  night,  but  in  the  early  morning 
were  suddenly  awakened  by  cries  from  Josephine’s  room. 
All  rushed  to  her  immediately,  making  vain  attempts  to  dis- 
cover the  cause  of  her  despair.  She  grew  hysterical  and  it 
was  some  moments  before  she  could  tell  of  a dream  she  had, 
wherein  she  saw  troops  attacking  the  fort  in  Baton  Rouge  on 
horseback.  She  saw  Grandpre  defending  the  place  alone, 
she  saw  him  mortally  wounded,  and  she  saw  him  dying.  She 
must  go  to  him  and  nothing  could  dissuade  her.  Finally, 
her  father  and  brother  were  persuaded  to  take  her  to  him. 
They  embarked  in  a skiff  for  that  purpose  and  on  reaching 
the  town  she  had  her  dream  confirmed. 

She  never  left  him  until  the  grave  closed  over  his  mortal 
remains,  and  she  lived  a single  life — wedded  only  to  her  art, 
her  brush  and  her  pencil — until  prematurely  called  to  an- 
swer the  summons  from  above. 

The  death  of  Grandpre  was  considered  by  the  convention 
sitting  as  a public  calamity,  and  this  body  not  only  wore  his 
mourning,  but  did  all  the  honors  possible  to  his  memory  and 
gave  public  evidences  of  their  appreciation  of  his  virtues,  tal- 
ents and  valor,  while  the  papers  published  his  praises  in  these 
lines : 

44  Un  seul  trepas  ternit  votre  victoire 
En  y melant  la  plus  juste  douleur. 

Louis  de  Grandpre,  guide  par  sa  valeur, 

De  blessures  courbe,  tom.be  couvert  de  gloire. 

• Jeune  heros,  que  ce  beau  devouement 
Jette  d 'eclat  sur  ton  dernier  moment! 

Au  milieu  des  regrets  qu'on  donne  a ta  memoire, 

On  ne  peut  s'empecher  d'envier  ton  trepas, 

Modele  de  l'honneur  tu  vivras  dans  Thistoire 
Entre  Jumonville  et  d'Assas.”  * 
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THE  CAPTURE  OF  FORT  CHARLOTTE,  MOBILE. 

By  William  Beer,  Librarian  of  the  Howard  Library. 

On  inquiry  at  the  Record  Office  in  London  in  July,  1895, 
I found  that  under  the  heading  Colonial  Records  there  ex- 
isted in  thirteen  volumes  a complete  series  of  documents  rela- 
tive to  the  history  of  the  British  colony  of  West  Florida.  I 
made  a few  notes,  among  which  the  more  interesting  related  to 
the  taking  of  Fort  Charlotte,  Mobile,  by  Galvez. 

Gayarre  states  that  subsequent  to  the  capture  of  Baton 
Rouge  ‘‘on  the  5th  of  February,  1780,  Galvez  sailed  from 
the  Balize  with  2000  men,  composed  of  regulars,  of  the  militia 
of  the  colony,  and  of  some  companies  of  free  blacks.7 ’ In  the 
Gulf  he  was  overtaken  by  a storm,  which  crippled  some  of  his 
vessels.  After  some  delay  Galvez  succeeded  in  landing 
his  army  on  the  eastern  point  of  Mobile  river,  but  in  such 
confusion  that  had  Gen.  Campbell,  who  was  at  Pensacola, 
marched  immediately  against  them  he  might  have  secured  an 
easy  victory.  For  this  Galvez  had  .made  provision,  but  learn- 
ing from  his  spies  that  the  English  showed  no  sign  of  sally- 
ing from  Pensacola  he  decided  to  attack  Fort  Charlotte. 

After  the  summons  to  surrender  and  the  reception  of 
Captain  Durnford’s  reply  sea  batteries  were  erected,  and  a 
breach  having  been  made  in  the  fort  its  commander  capitu- 
lated. 

In  illustration  of  this  I read  the  following  letters : 

A LA  PoiNTE  DES  CHAKTO,  \ 
le  1 Mars,  1780.  J 

Monsieur — Si  j’avais  moins  de  deux  mille  hommes  a mes 
ordres,  et  si  vous  aviez  plus  de  cent  soldats  et  quelques  mate- 
lots,  je  ne  vous  ferais  pas  la  proposition  de  vous  rendre,  mais 
la  grande  inegalite  des  forces  nous  met  dans  le  cas — vous  de 
ceder  immediatement  ou  moi  de  vous  faire  subir  toutes  les 
extremites  de  la  guerre,  si  une  resistance  inutile  et  deplacee 
irrite  la  patience  de  mes  troupes,  trop  ennuy^es  par  quelques 
contretemps.  Aujourd’hui  je  suis  pret  a vous  accorder  une 
capitulation  reguli&re  et  eonforine  aux  circoustances — demain 
peut-etre  il  n’y  aura  plus  d’ autre  parti  pour  vous  que  le 
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repentir  infructueux  de  n’ avoir  pas  accepte  ma  proposition  en 
faveur  des  malheureux  qui  sont  sous  votre  commandement. 

J’ai  l’honneur  d’etre,  Monsieur, 

Votre  tr&s  humble  et  tres  obeissant  serviteur, 
(Signed)  B.  de  Galvez. 

Au  Capitaine  Durnford,  Fort  Charlotte,  Mobile. 

Fort  Charlotte,  Mobile,  1 March,  1780. 

Sir — I have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
Excellency’s  summons  to  surrender  immediately  the  Fort  to 
your  Excellency’s  superior  forces. 

The  differences  of  number,  I am  convinced,  are  greatly  in 
your  favor,  sir,  but  mine  are  much  beyond  your  Excellency’s 
conception,  and  was  I to  give  up  this  Fort  on  your  demand  I 
should  be  regarded  as  a traitor  to  my  king  and  country.  My 
love  for  both,  and  my  own  honor,  direct  my  heart  to  refuse 
surrendering  this  Fort  until  I am  under  conviction  that  resist 
ance  is  in  vain. 

The  generosity  of  your  Excellency’s  mind  is  well  known  to 
my  brother  officers  and  soldiers,  and  should  it  be  my  mis- 
fortune to  be  added  to  their  number  (sic)  a heart  full  of  gen- 
erosity and  valor  will  ever  consider  brave  men  fighting  for 
their  country  as  obiects  of  esteem  and  not  revenge.  I have 
the  honor  to  be,  etc. 

(Signed)  Elias  Durnford. 

Gov.  D.  B.  de  Galvez. 

Fort  Charlotte,  Mobile,  14th  March,  1780. 
Gen.  Campbell: 

Sir — It  is  my  misfortune  to  inform  you  that  this  morning 
my  small  but  brave  garrison  marched  down  the  breach,  and 
surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of  war  to  General  Bernardo 
de  Galvez’  superior  arms.  I write  for  your  information,  and 
request  you  will  do  me  the  favor  to  inform  Mrs.  Durnford 
that  I am  in  good  health,  and  that  she  ought  to  be  under  no 
uneasiness  at  my  fate.  When  it  is  in  my  power  to  send  you 
the  capitulation  and  state  preceding  it  for  a few  days,  will  do 
it;  in  the  meantime  I assure  you,  sir,  that  no  man  in  the  gar- 
rison hath  stained  the  lustre  of  the  British  arms. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  etc., 

(Signed)  Elias  Durnford. 

The  number  by  return  of  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners, 
304. 
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Mobile,  2d  March,  1780. 

Sir — Soon  after  I sent  Land  Express  a flag  was  perceived 
in  the  wood,  and  I sent  an  officer  to  receive  it  at  some  dis- 
tance. This,  as  I expected,  was  a summons  to  surrender  to 
Don  Bernardo  de  (Galvez7  Superior  Forces — a copy  of  which 
you  have  inclosed  with  my  answer  thereto.  The  Flag  was 
brought  in  Person  by  an  old  acquaintance,  Colonel  Bolyny, 
whe  sent  me  a polite  card,  wishing  for  the  pleasure  of  an  in- 
terview if  possible,  and  Profession  of  Friendship,  although 
we  were  National  enemies : on  which  I sent  Mr.  Barde  to 
conduct  him  into  the  Fort  with  the  customary  ceremony, 
where  he  dined  and  continued  until  near  five  o’clock,  drink- 
ing a cheerful  Glass  to  the  healths  of  our  King  and  Friends. 

During  our  conversation  I found  that  the  Report  of  the 
Shipwreck  was  true ; he  acknowledged  that  they  had  under- 
gone great  hardships,  but  would  not  allow  to  have  lost  any 
men,  and  informed  me  that  they  were  about  2500  men,  but 
by  trusty  Indians  who  were  sent  by  me  into  the  camp  in  the 
morning,  I learned  that  a great  number  were  negroes  and 
mulattoes,  and  that  they  had  landed  no  cannon.  Bolyny 
confirmed  that  we  had  cut  the  cable  and  just  hit  the  Row 
Galley — but  we  are  certain  that  three  nine  Pounders  shot  hit 
her,  and  as  she  is  gone  off  I suspect  she  is  well  mauled,  for 
yesterday  morning  she  was  seen  opposite  the  Chactaws  on  a 
heal  ( sic ),  and  I suppose  is  gone  to  Dog  River  to  repair  the 
damage  received  from  our  shot.  As  soon  as  Colonel  Bolyny 
left  me  I drew  up  my  Garrison  in  the  square,  read  to  them 
Don  Galvez7  summons,  and  then  told  them  that  if  any  man 
among  them  was  afraid  to  stand  by  me,  that  I should  open 
the  gate  and  he  should  freely  pass.  This  had  the  desired 
effect,  and  not  a man  mov&d.  I then  read  to  them  my 
answer  to  the  summons,  in  which  they  all  joined  in  three 
cheers  and  then  went  to  our  necessary  work  like  good 
men. 

I really  believe  their  (the  enemy’s)  force  is  greatly  magni- 
fied. I am, 

(Signed)  Elias  Durnford. 

General  Campbell — Your  great  good  news  hath  just  ar- 
rived. I thank  you,  dear  Sir,  for  the  consolation  it  affords 
me.  I need  not  say  that  I will  defend  Fort  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity. The  vessels  I can  see  from  this  are  in  the  mouth  of 
the  East  Pass  about  two  miles  distant  from  the  Fort.  And 
the  Galvez  Brig  is  one  and  Picklers7  Florida  the  other.  Near 
to  the  Dog  River  are  five  ships  or  Pollacas,  and  I am  in- 
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formed  that  three  or  four  are  in  Dog  River  besides  the  Row 
Galley.  I am,  etc., 

(Signed)  Elias  Durnfobd. 

4 o’clock  afternoon. 


List  of  Original  Authorities  on  the  History  of  the 
British  Provence  of  West  Florida,  in  the  Record 
Office,  London.* 

A . America  and  West  Indies. 


252. 

253. 

254. 

255. 

256. 

257. 

258. 

259. 

260. 
261. 
262. 

263. 

264. 

265. 

266. 

267. 


331. 

332. 

333. 

334. 
438. 
533. 


102. 


1764- 1765 West  Florida Gov.  Geo.  Johnson. 

1765- 1766 West  Florida Gov.  Geo.  Johnson. 

1766- 1767 West  Florida  G??'  ioh5T  and  Lie"r‘ 

* x Gov.  Montford  Browne. 

1767- 1768 West  Florida Lieut.  Gov.  Browne. 

1768- 1769 West  Florida Lieut.  Gov.  Browne. 

-iTco  i-7-n  • a Lieut.  Gov.  Browne  and  Lieut. 

1769- 17‘° West  Flonda Gov.  Elias  Durnford. 

1770- 1771 West  Florida Gov.  Peter  Chester. 

1771- 1772 West  Florida Gov.  Peter  Chester. 

1772- 1773 West  Florida Gov.  Peter  Chester. 

1773- 1774 West  Florida Gov.  Peter  Chester. 

1774- 1776 West  Florida Gov.  Peter  Chester. 

1776- 1777 West  Florida Gov.  Peter  Chester. 

1777- 1778 West  Florida Gov.  Peter  Chester. 

1778- 1780 West  Florida Gov.  Peter  Chester. 

1780-17S1 West  Florida Gov.  Peter  Chester. 

West  Florida 

1766,  Sept.  22,  to  1767,  June  20 West  Florida No.  1. 

1766,  Sept.  26,  to  1770,  July  14 West  Florida No.  1. 

1770,  Sept.  24,  to  1777,  Dec.  25 West  Florida No.  2. 

1776,  Dec.  26,  to  1781.  July  2 West  Florida No.  3. 

1768,  Feb.  14,  to  1781)  March  7 . ..West  Florida Fuitry  Book  A. 

1702  to  1782 Floridas. 


B.  Board  of  Trade.  Acts. 
1766  to  1771 Florida,  West 


Nos.  1 to  46. 


* It  is  well  known  that  the  British  government  is  publishing  very  complete 
calendars  of  the  state  papers  preserved  in  the  record  office  in  Fetter  Lane, 
London.  During  my  visit  to  London  I hoped  to  find  that  the  period  1760-1780 
had  been  reached,  in  order  to  examine  the  documents  relating  to  West  Florida. 
I was  informed  by  Mr.  Maxwell  Lyte,  the  present  head  of  the  record  office,  that 
it  was  little  likely  thst  this  period  would  be  readied  for  several  generations, 
since  the  quanticiesof  state  papers  for  the  years  following  1650  are  so  enormous 
In  comparison  with  those  of  earlier  dates.  The  superintendent  of  the  search 
room  was  good  enough  to  furnish  a manuscript  list  of  the  West  Florida  papers, 
which  is  given  above. 
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THE  DEFENCES  OF  NEW  ORLEANS  IN  1797. 

[Translated  by  J.  W.  Cruzat  from  the  Original  Spanish  Document  in 

His  Possession.] 

General  Instructions  in  Case  of  Alarm  or  Attack  on 

the  City. 

Brigadier  General  Don  Diego  de  Lazaga,  Commander. 
FORT  ST.  CHARLES. 

Don  Pedro  Enrique,  Officer  of  Artillery,  Commander. 

All  the  artillerists  of  the  Royal  Corps,  less  four.  Rein- 
forcements of  headquarters:  Sixty  men  from  both  the  corps 

of  Mexico  and  Louisiana.  Total,  sixty  and  thirty  prisoners. 

headquarters. 

Colonel  Francisco  Bouligny,  Commanding. 

Four  artillerists  for  the  battalion  pieces  and  all  other  troops 
not  otherwise  assigned  for  this  position ; also  the  remaining 
prisoners  unemployed  at  St.  Charles  and  the  park. 

Should  there  be  cause  for  the  troops  to  abandon  the  head- 
quarters they  will  pass  in  the  rear  and  camp  between  the 
house  of  Sigu*  and  the  fort. 

They  will  immediately  raise  a breastwork  around  the  said 
house,  behind  which  will  be  placed  a detachment  of  forty 
men,  also  another  of  fifteen  in  the  mill  of  Mr.  Sigu,  in  order 
to  preserve  communication  with  Fort  St.  Charles. 

ARTILLERY  PARK. 

The  Commander  of  Artillery,  Don  Carlos  Daunoy,  Commanding. 

Twelve  men  from  the  regulars,  commanded  by  an  inferior 
officer,  and  twenty  prisoners. 

GALLEYS,  GUNBOATS. 

The  galleys  and  light  gunboats  will  station  themselves  near 
the  Park  Battery,  in  order  to  remove  immediately,  with  what- 
ever boats  may  be  found,  from  the  stores  all  arms,  ammuni- 

* This  Mr.  Sigu  was  probably  Lorenzo  Sigur,  whose  plantation  near  Fort  St. 
Charles  was  sola  to  Peter  de  Marigny,  December  18,  1798.  See  Trudeau’s  map 
of  1798. 
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tion  and  provisions,  transporting  the  whole  to  the  house  of 
Sigu,  and  this  task  accomplished,  they  will  maintain  them 
selves  under  cover  of  the  fire  from  Fort  St.  Charles. 

TREASURY. 

The  treasury  will  also  be  transferred  to  the  house  of  Sigu, 
the  roof  of  which  will  be  lowered  to  avoid  fire. 

POWDER  MAGAZINE. 

All  the  powder  which  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  shall 
be  transported  to  this  side  and  placed  in  the  powder  magazine 
of  Fort  St.  Charles,  which  will  be  covered  with  heavy  beams 
and  breastworks  on  all  sides,  as  also  the  provisions  of  said 
fort.  This  magazine  will  furnish  all  the  provisions  of  the 
city. 

TOOLS  AND  ARMS. 

All  tools,  such  as  spades,  hoes  and  pick-axes  necessary  to 
raise  breastworks  will  be  transferred  by  the  prisoners,  to- 
gether with  the  arms  from  the  armory  and  headquarters,  to 
the  house  of  Sigu. 

REDOUBT  ST.  JOHN. 

Commander,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Don  Manuel  Perez. 

The  company  of  grenadiers  from  the  battalion  of  militia 
commanded  by  Don  Francisco  Riano ; fifty  mulattoes  com- 
manded by  their  captain,  Francisco  Dorville ; twenty  artiller- 
ists from  the  militia,  commanded  by  their  captain,  Don 
Miguel  Fortier. 

Having  sufficient  forces,  the  house  and  pigeon-house  of 
Treme  will  be  occupied  to  defend  the  battery  which  will  be 
established  under  the  protection  of  the  pigeon-house. 

RAMPART  ST.  JOHN. 

The  first  half  of  the  third  company  of  the  battalion  of 
militia  commanded  by  its  captain,  Don  Juan  Durel ; 

Thirty  negroes  commanded  by  their  first  lieutenant,  Pedro 
Thomas  j 
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Ten  artillerists  commanded  by  Don  Francisco  Durel. 

The  whole  under  the  orders  of  Don  Manuel  Perez,  who  will 
command  also  half  of  the  palisades,  right  and  left,  between 
the  forts. 

FORT  ST.  FERDINAND. 

Commander,  Captain  of  the  Regiment  of  Regulars,  Don  Ionatio 
Chalmet  de  Lino. 

The  half  company  of  the  battalion  of  militia,  commanded 
by  its  captain,  Don  Miguel  Roig. 

Fifty  men  from  the  company  of  free  negroes,  commanded 
by  its  captain,  Noel  Cariere. 

A corporal  and  twenty  artillerists  of  militia,  commanded 
by  the  second  lieutenant,  Don  Pablo  Darcantel. 

The  half  of  the  palisades  between  the  forts  to  the  right  and 
left  to  remain  equally  under  his  orders. 

FORT  BURGUNDY. 

Colonel  of  Militia,  Don  Andres  Almonester,  Commander. 

The  second  half  of  the  second  company  of  the  regiment  of 
militia,  commanded  by  Don  Antonio  Griffon  and  Don  Cris- 
toval  de  Armas. 

Forty  men  of  the  company  of  free  mulattoes,  commanded 
by  its  captain,  Carlos  Simon. 

Sixteen  artillerists  of  the  militia,  commanded  by  its  first 
lieutenant,  Don  Julian  Vienne. 

The  ramparts  between  Forts  Burgundy  and  St.  Ferdimmd. 
and  also  one-half  of  the  palisades  between  the  ramparts,  right 
and  left,  will  also  remain  under  his  orders. 

RAMPART  BURGUNDY. 

The  first  half  of  the  second  company,  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain Don  Antonio  Argote,  a sergeant  and  six  artillerists  from- 
the  company  of  militia. 

FORT  ST.  LOUIS. 

Commander,  Don  Gilberto  Andry,  Captain  of  Regulars. 

The  second  half  of  the  first  company  of  the  battalion  of 
militia,  commanded  by  Don  Lorenzo  Wiltz. 
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Twenty-five  men  of  the  company  of  free  mulattoes,  com- 
manded by  the  first  lieutenant. 

A corporal  and  fifteen  men  of  the  company  of  artillery  of 
the  militia. 

With  sufficient  forces  the  house  of  Don  Josef  Hevia  will  be 
occupied,  after  having  lowered  its  roof  and  loopholed  the 
walls  for  the  fusiliers. 

The  fortifications  between  Forts  Burgundy  and  St.  Louis 
will  remain  under  his  orders,  as  also  half  of  the  palisades 
between  the  mentioned  fort  and  the  rampart. 

RAMPART  ST.  LOUIS. 

The  first  half  of  the  first  company  of  the  battalion  of 
militia  commanded  by  Don  Pedro  Laroche. 

A sergeant  and  six  artillerists  of  the  company  of  militia. 

The  second  half  of  the  third  company  of  militia,  com- 
manded by  Don  Ursino  Durel,  and  in  case  of  his  absence, 
by  Don  Vizente  LeSassier  and  Don  Louis  Awart. 

RAMPART  ST.  CHARLES. 

A sergeant  and  six  artillerists  of  the  company  of  militia. 

One-half  of  the  palisades,  between  Fort  St.  Charles  and  the 
rampart,  will  remain  under  his  orders. 

palisades. 

The  palisades  between  the  forts  will  be  garrisoned  by  the 
neighbors  not  already  enlisted  in  the  different  corps  of  the 
city,  and  to  avoid  all  confusion  they  will  be  distributed  as 
follows : 

The  neighbors  of  the  First  District  to  the  palisades 
between  Forts  St.  Charles  and  St.  John. 

The  neighbors  of  the  Second  District  to  those  between  St. 
Louis  and  Burgundy. 

The  neighbors  of  the  Third  District  to  the  palisades 
between  the  Fort  St.  John  and  St.  Ferdinand. 

The  neighbors  of  the  last  district  to  the  palisades  between 
St.  Ferdinand  and  Burgundy. 

The  Dragoons  of  Louisiana  will  follow  the  general. 
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CAVALRY. 

The  dragoons  of  Mexico  will  form  in  battle  line  to  the 
right  of  the  two  companies  of  carbineers,  in  the  square,  in 
front  of  the  Charity  Hospital  j the  company  of  St.  John  form- 
ing the  centre  of  both  corps.  They  will  charge  together  with 
greatest  speed  the  enemy  whenever  they  attempt  to  penetrate 
within  the  fortification,  without  allowing  them  time  to  re- 
form themselves  before  entering  the  streets. 

SIGNAL  OF  ALARM. 

Three  consecutive  cannon  shots  from  Fort  St.  Charles, with 
the  flag  of  the  navy  flying  during  the  day,  or  a lantern,  if  at 
night,  will  constitute  the  signal  of  alarm  or  attack. 

SIGNAL  TO  WITHDRAW  TO  FORT  ST.  CHARLES. 

Three  consecutive  cannon  shots,  with  a white  flag  flying 
from  any  fort,  if  during  the  day,  or  three  lanterns,  if  at 
night,  will  be  the  signal  for  all  troops  to  withdraw  to  Fort 
St.  Charles,  after  having  disabled  the  guns. 

SIGNAL  TO  EVACUATE  THE  PARK  AND  MAGAZINE. 

One  cannon  shot  and  a white  flag  under  the  marine  flag 
from  Fort  St.  Charles  will  be  the  signal  to  evacuate  the  Ar- 
tillery Park  and  the  magazines. 

(Signed)  The  Baron  de  Carondelet. 

New  Orleans , June  5 , 1797. 

P.  S. — The  major  of  the  garrison,  immediately  after  the 
signal  of  alarm  or  attack,  will  call  around  at  each  post  of  the 
city,  beginning  with  Fort  St.  John  and  others,  including 
Fort  St.  Louis,  to  verify  if  everything  is  in  order  in  each,  re- 
porting to  the  general,  through  an  orderly,  all  news  and 
errors  which  he  may  discover. 
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LETTER  FROM  GENERAL  ANDREW  JACKSON, 

Dated  from  Montpelier,  Ala.,  May  19,  1821,  Before  Pro- 
ceeding to  Pensacola,  to  Receive  from  the  Spanish 
Government  the  Province  of  Florida,  Whereof  He 
Had  Been  Appointed  Governor  by  President  Monroe. 

It  had  long  been  the  intention  of  General  Jackson  to  re- 
sign his  commission  in  the  army  as  soon  as  the  differences 
with  Spain  should  have  been  brought  to  a peaceful  conclu- 
sion. 

An  important  reduction  in  the  army,  long  contemplated, 
was  effected  in  the  spring  of  1821,  and  left  the  general  with- 
out an  adequate  command. 

Mr.  Monroe,  then  president,  promptly  appointed  him  to 
the  governorship  of  Florida,  as  well  as  to  the  office  of  com- 
missioner to  receive  the  province  from  the  hands  of  the 
Spanish  officials.  Col.  James  G Forbes,  the  marshal  ap- 
pointed by  the  president,  was  dispatched  to  Havana  in  the 
sloop-of-war  Hornet,  to  receive  from  the  Governor  General 
of  Cuba  and  convey  to  the  Governor  of  Florida  the  requisite 
order  for  the  surrender  of  the  province  and  its  forts  to  the 
American  commissioner.  By  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  the 
province  was  to  be  given  up  six  months  after  the  final  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty,  “ or  sooner,  if  possible.”  The  Spanish 
garrison  was  to  be  .conveyed  to  Cuba  at  the  expense  of  the 
United  States. 

General  Jackson  accepted  the  appointment. 

From  Montpelier  in  Alabama  he  wrote  the  following  com- 
munication to  his  old  comrade  in  arms,  Gen.  Morgan,  then  at 
his  home  in  Madisonville,  La. : 

Montpelier,  May  19,  1821. 

Dear  Sir — I have  just  received  your  letter  of  the  9th  inst., 
and.  much  regret  that  I had  not  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  in 
Orleans.  1 hope,  however,  that  I shall  soon  have  this  pleas- 
ure in  Pensacola,  inasmuch  as  I received  tavorable  intelli- 
gence last  night  that  the  Spanish  agents  promise  a quick  sur- 
render of  the  Floridas. 
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The  Hornet  is  probably  at  Pensacola,  and  in  ten  days  we 
may  calculate  upon  moving  from  this  place. 

The  possession  of  the  country,  however,  depending  upon 
the  tardy  ceremony  of  exchange,  puts  it  out  of  my  power  to 
inform  you  the  precise  time  of  our  acception.  We  may  pre- 
sume, though,  to  say  in  fifteen  days. 

Upon  my  arrival  at  Pensacola  I shall  give  you  further  in- 
formation, and  in  the  meantime  remain  your  obedient  ser- 
vant, Andrew  Jackson.* 

David  B.  Morgan,  Esq. 

But  at  length,  on  the  17th  July,  all  preliminaries  having 
been  settled,  the  long  expected  ceremony  took  place  at  Pen- 
sacola, and  Florida  became  a Territory  of  the  United  States, 
after  a twenty  years’  negotiation  with  Spain. 

Wm.  H.  Seymour. 


LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED  BY  LOUISIANA 
HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  TO  FEBRUARY,  1896. 

Smithsonian  Reports  for  1893-94,  two  volumes. 
Smithsonian  Bulletin,  No.  48. 

First  Biennial  Report  Iowa  Historical  Society,  one  volume. 
Report  of  Iowa  Law-Makers’  Association,  reunion  of  1894, 
Vol.  I. 

Wisconsin  Historical  Society,  proceedings,  one  volume. 

4 ‘Das  Redemption  System  in  Louisiana,”  by  J.  Hanno 
Deiler ; from  the  author ; one  pamphlet. 

Annals  of  Iowa,  Vol.  I,  No.  7. 

Report  of  Committee  of  Historians  from  Michigan  His- 
torical Society,  one  volume. 

• “New  Found  Journal  of  Charles  Floyd;”  from  the  au- 
thor, James  D.  Butler;  one  volume. 

“The  Pilgrim  Fathers  in  Holland;”  from  the  author,  Dr. 
William  C.  Winslow;  one  volume. 

“Material  Relating  to  History  of  Iowa,”  by  B.  F.  Sham- 
baugh ; one  volume. 

*’The  original  of  this  letter  is  now  in  Judge  Win.  H.  Seymour’s  posses- 
sion.—Editors. 
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Publications  of  Cay uga  -County  Historical  Society , one 
volume. 

“ The  Original  Indiana  Territory,”  by  V.  A.  Lewis  j one 
volume. 

Biennial  Report  of  Minnesota  Historical  Society,  one 
volume. 

Publications  of  Minnesota  Historical  Society,  Yol.  VI, 
part  I. 

Publications  of  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society,  Yol.  II, 
No.  4. 

Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies,  series  13. 

Proceedings  of  Nebraska  Historical  Society,  one  volume. 

Publications  of  Society  of  Antiquities,  Stockholm,  one 
volume. 

“ Louisiana ; Heim  fiir  Deutsche  Ansiedler,”  from  author, 
Prof.  J.  Hanno  Deilerj  one  volume. 

History  of  St.  Louis,  donated  by  Prof.  James  H.  Dillard. 

Publications  of  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society,  Yol.  Ill, 
No.  4. 

“ Descendants  of  Mordecai  Cooke;”  from  the  author, 
Prof.  William  C.  Stubbs. 
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1806. 
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L.  Graham  & Son,  Ltd.,  Printers,  207-211  Baronne  St 
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LOUISIANA  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 


Since  the  last  publication  of  the  Louisiana  Historical  So- 
ciety (February,  1896)  the  roll  of  membership  has  been 
largely  increased,  and  many  interesting  papers  have  been 
presented  at  the  monthly  meetings.  The  publication  committee 
believes  that  the  following  extracts  from  the  minutes  of  the 
secretary  will  prove  interesting  to  the  members  and  to  the 
general  public 

Tulane  Hall,  February  19,  1896. 

The  Louisiana  Historical  Society  met  in  regular  monthly 
sessiou  on  the  above  date  at  7 :30  p.  m.,  President  Fortier  in 
the  chair,  and  Secretary  Ficklen  at  the  desk.  The  minutes  of 
the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  approved.  The  secretary 
stated  that,  some  publications  had  been  received  from  the  So- 
ciety of  Belles  Lettres,  History  and  Antiquities  in  Stockholm, 
Sweden,  with  a request  from  Dr.  Blomberg,  the  secretary, 
that  the  Louisiana  Historical  Society  exchange  publications. 
It  was  decided  that  the  Swedish  society  be  placed  on  our  ex- 
change list. 

Some  discussion  then  arose  on  the  old  subject  of  the  con- 
fusion existing  in  the  public  mind  as  to  the  difference  between 
the  Louisiana  Historical  Society  and  the  Louisiana  Historical 
Association.  It  was  thought  advisable  for  the  president  to 
appoint  a committee  to  wait  upon  the  officers  of  the  Historical 
Association  and  beg  them  to  change  the  name  of  that  society. 
It  was  urged  that  this  would  not  be  an  unreasonable  request, 
as  our  society  had  adopted  its  title  some  forty  years  before 
the  other  name  was  chosen. 

President  Fortier  presented  to  the  society  a copy'  of  the 
Plantation  Journal  of  his  distinguished  ancestor,  Valcour 
Aime,  who  was  among  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  to  refine  sugar 
in  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Favrot  then  moved  that  we  emphasize  our  position  as  a 
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State  institution  by  making  a formal  report  of  our  work  to 
the  Governor  and  the  Legislature,  and  thus  try  to  secure  an 
appropriation  suitable  to  our  needs.  This  motion  was  carried 
with  enthusiasm. 

The  president  then  introduced  Mrs.  M.  E.  M.  Davis,  who 
had  consented  to  read  some  extracts  from  her  forthcoming 
History  of  Texas.  Mrs.  Davis’  contribution  was  the  event 
of  the  evening.  Her  audience  listened  to  her  with  great  inter- 
est as  she  described  the  early  connection  between  Louisiana 
and  Texas  history  as  exemplified  in  the  careers  of  La  Salle 
and  St.  Denis.  Mrs.  Davis  followed  this  by  a description  of 
life  in  the  little  fort  built  by  La  Salle  on  Matagorda  bay,  and 
of  the  ill-fated  expedition  which  led  to  the  death  of  La  Salle 
himself.  Other  interesting  events  in  early  Texas  were  re- 
counted with  a charming  simplicity  of  style.  After  this 
Mrs.  Davis  read  to  the  society  one  of  her  exquisite  little 
poems,  describing  the  brave  deeds  of  Hal  Ripley,  a young 
Texas  hero.  A vote  of  thanks  to  Mrs.  Davis  was  carried 
unanimously. 

The  annual  election  of  officers  was  then  held.  All  the  offi- 
cers of  the  previous  year  were  re-elected  without  opposition. 

President,  Alcee  Fortier. 

Vice  President,  Miss  Grace  King. 

Second  Vice  President,  Dr.  Gustave  Devron. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  John  R.  Ficlden. 

Assistant  Secretary,  J.  H.  Rapp. 

The  President  then  appointed  the  following  committees : 

On  Work  and  Archives — Miss  King,  Dr.  Devron  and  Mr. 
Favrot. 

On  Finance — Messrs.  Cruzat,  Quintero  and  Livaudais. 

On  Membership — Messrs.  Favrot,  Preot  and  Breaux. 

It  was  moved  and  carried  that  the  distinguished  historian, 
Mr.  John  Fiske,  should  be  invited  to  address  the  society  at 
its  next  meeting. 

Meeting  of  March  8,  1896. 

The  society  held  a called  meeting  on  the  above  date  to  listen 
to  a lecture  by  the  eminent  historian,  Mr.  John  Fiske.  The 
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public  was  invited  and  there  was  a good  audience  present. 
Mr.  Fiske  took  as  his  subject  the  career  of  Governor  Jacob 
Leisler,  of  New  York.  In  a profoundly  interesting  lecture, 
.he  drew  a picture  of  the  times  in  which  Leisler  flourished, 
and  traced  in  a masterly  way  the  events  that  led  to  his  over- 
throw and  death.  At  the  close  of  the  lecture  the  speaker  was 
greeted  with  hearty  applause  and  congratulations. 

Meeting  op  April  15,  1896. 

The  society  met  at  the  usual  hour,  but  the  attendance, 
owing  to  the  political  excitement,  was  small ; and  as  Mr.  Beer, 
the  regular  lecturer,  had  an  engagement  at  8:30,  very  little 
business  was  transacted. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  constitution,  the 
secretary  gave  notice  that  at  the  next  meeting  he  would  pro- 
pose an  amendment  to  the  constitution,  separating  the  office 
of  secretary  from  that  of  treasurer. 

Meeting  of  May  20,  1896. 

After  the  reading  of  the  minutes,  Mr.  Win.  Beer,  in  behalf 
of  the  committee  appointed  to  investigate  old  records  found 
in  the  Custom  House,  reported  failure.  After  investigation, 
he  believed  that  there  were  no  papers  among  them  of  any 
value  to  the  society. 

The  society  then  considered  the  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution proposed  at  the  last  meeting,  creating  the  office  of 
treasurer,  as  distinct  from  that  of  secretary.  The  amend- 
ment was  duly  ratified,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Cruzat  was  unani- 
mously elected  treasurer  of  the  society.  As  this  election 
made  vacant  the  chairmanship  of  the  finance  committee,  Mr. 
Alfred  Livaudais  was  appointed  to  that  position,  and  Mr. 
Edgar  Grima  was  added  to  the  same  committee. 

The  president  read  a communication  from  Mr.  James  S. 
Zacharie  urging  the  society  to  join  him  in  framing  a legisla- 
tive act  to  convert  the  Cabildo  and  the  present  District  Court 
building  into  a State  museum  for  the  preservation  of  relics 
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and  natural  history  specimens.  After  some  discussion.  Dr. 
Devron  said  that  the  society  should  take  no  action  in  the 
matter  as  long  as  these  buildings  were  occupied  by  the  courts. 
Mr.  Grima  declared  himself  in  favor  of  a museum  without 
reference  to  the  court  buildings;  but  as  Mr.  Zacharie’s  prop- 
osition did  not  cover  this  point,  it  was  finally  decided  to  in- 
form him  that  the  society  did  not  think  it  wise  to  join  him  in 
going  before  the  Legislature. 

The  paper  of  the  evening  was  read  by  Dr.  Edmond  Sou- 
chon.  It  was  a touching  and  eloquent  tribute  to  the  eminent 
surgeon,  Dr.  T.  G.  Richardson.  The  members  present  list- 
ened with  profound  interest  to  this  paper  and  voted  to  the 
lecturer  the  thanks  of  the  society. 

Dr.  Souchon  kindly  promised  the  society  several  copies  of 
his  paper  as  soon  as  it  should  be  published  in  the  Medical 
Journal,  to  which  he  had  promised  it. 

The  president  presented  to  the  society  some  interesting 
notarial  acts  dating  back  to  colonial  days,,  which  had  been 
donated  by  Mr.  A.  A.  Woods. 

Mr.  Beer  stated  that  at  a recent  sale  of  Judge  Tissot’s  li- 
brary, the  New  Orleans  bookseller,  Delgado,  had  purchased 
a valuable  work  by  Moreau  St.  Mary,  which  contains  facts 
about  Louisiana  history. 

The  question  of  petitioning  the  Legislature  for  aid  to  the 
society  was  then  discussed. 

Colonel  Hill  suggested  that  the  Executive  Committee  be 
requested  to  frame  an  act  similar  to  that  of  other  States. 
This  proposition  was  received  with  approval,  and  Colonel 
Hill  was  requested  to  lend  a helping  hand. 

Mr.  Beer  spoke  feelingly  of  the  large  sums  received  from 
the  State  by  the  historical  societies  of  Wisconsin  and  Kansas 
and  thought  we  ought  to  profit  by  their  example.  Mr.  Beer 
further  stated  that  the  Secretary  of  State  ought  to  have  his 
attention  called  to  the  condition  of  books  in  the  State  li- 
brai*y. 

Miss  King  read  the  copy  of  a letter  written  by  an  ancestor 
of  Mrs.  H.  D.  Forsyth,  and  donated  to  the  society  by  that 
lady.  Ft  contained  some  interesting  details  concerning  Jack- 
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son's  campaign  in  Louisiana,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
destruction  of  the  war  vessel  Carolina,  which  took  part  in 
the  preliminary  fight  of  December  23,  1814.  The  writer’s 
account  was  of  special  interest,  as  he  himself  saw  military 
service  at  this  period. 

Meeting  of  June  10,  1896. 

After  the  reading  of  the  minutes  President  Fortier  read  a 
letter  received  by  him  from  the  Maryland  Historical  Society 
asking  for  information  in  regard  to  Chevalier  Charles  Adrien 
le  Palmier  d’Annemours.  The  question  was  referred  for  in- 
vestigation to  Mr.  Ernest  Florance,  who  was  present. 

The  society  then  passed  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Armand 
Hawkins  for  the  fac  simile  of  a letter  written  in  1804  by 
Laussat,  who  was  the  French  commissioner  at  the  time  of  the 
transfer  of  Louisiana  from  France  to  the  American  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Wm.  Beer  entertained  the  society  with  an  interesting 
paper  on  Oliver  Pollock,  whose  career  was  closely  connected 
with  the  early  history  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Beer  drew  a parallel 
between  Pollock  and  O’Reilly,  the  famous — or  infamous — 
Spanish  governor.  They  were  both  Irishmen  who  rose  to 
important  positions,  one  in  the  United  States,  the  other  in 
■Spain.  Mr.  Beer  further  read  a letter  from  Mr.  Hayden,  who 
had  written  a sketch  of  Pollock’s  life.  Mr.  Hayden  promised 
to  send  his  sketch. 

Mr.  Beer  received  the  thanks  of  the  society  for  his  con- 
tribution. 

The  secretary  read  a letter  from  Dr.  McGowan,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, asking  for  information  in  regard  to  some  troops 
and  cannon  removed  from  Fort  Du  Quesne  and  supposed  to 
have  been  brought  to  New  Orleans.  The  secretary  stated 
that  he  had  investigated  the  subject  and  furnished  Dr.  Mc- 
Gowan with  all  the  information  he  could  find 

Prof.  George  Beyer  then  read  a preliminary  paper  on  the 
artificial  mounds  recently  discovered  in  Catahoula  parish 
The  professor  thought  these  mounds  ought  to  be  investigated 
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in  a scientific  manner.  The  articles  found  had  been  promised, 
he  said,  to  the  Museum  of  Tulane  University.  He  thought 
the  society  should  aid  as  far  as  possible  in  carrying  on  the 
work.  Judge  Howe  moved  that  the  society  co-operate  with 
Professor  Beyer  in  the  matter  by  appointing  the  professor 
a special  committee  to  investigate  the  mounds  and  by  sub- 
scribing ten  dollars.  Adopted. 

Mr.  A.  Livaudais,  who  felt  an  interest  in  such  investiga- 
tions, said  that  he  would  add  five  dollars  to  the  fund. 

Judge  Howe,  at  the  request  of  the  society,  discussed  the 
possibility  of  obtaining  pecuniary  aid  from  the  General  As- 
sembly for  the  benefit  of  the  society.  He  said  the  only  con- 
stitutional means  would  be  to  have  the  Secretary  of  State  add 
an  item  ($250)  to  the  general  appropriation  bill,  which  sum 
should  be  devoted  to  printing  the  publications  of  the  society. 
The  secretary  moved  that  a copy  of  such  an  addition  to  the 
appropriation  bill,  drawn  up  in  legal  form  by  Judge  Howe, 
should  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  a request 
that  he  should  report  favorably  thereon.  Adopted. 

The  thanks  of  the  society  were  voted  to  Judge  W.  H.  Sey- 
mour for  the  donation  of  a copy  of  his  work  entitled  “ The 
Story  of  Algiers 

Mr.  Rightor  inquired  whether  it  would  not  be  wise  for  the 
society  to  try  to  secure  copies  of  old  newspapers  published  in 
the  State.  Mr.  Beer  discussed  the  subject,  speaking  especi- 
ally of  the  Moniteur  de  la  Louisiane.  He  said  the  paper  was 
first  published  in  1794 , but  the  earliest  copy  in  the  City  Hall 
is  of  1804.  He  helieved  that  no  copy  of  an  earlier  date  than 
1802  exists.  Mr.  J.  W.  Cruzat,  however,  has  subsequently 
discovered  a copy  published  in  1794. 

Meeting  of  October  21  1896 

After  the  reading  of  the  minutes,  Mr.  J.  W.  Cruzat,  treas- 
urer of  the  society,  presented  his  report,  which  showed  a bal- 
ance on  hand,  October  12, 1896,  of  $183.14.  Mr.  Cruzat  sug- 
gested that  henceforth  no  application  for  membership  in  the 
society  be  entertained,  unless  the  same  be  made  in  writing 
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and  endorsed  by  two  members  in  good  standing.  Both  the 
report  of  the  treasurer  and  his  suggestion  were  unanimously 
adopted. 

The  paper  of  the  evening  was  read  by  Prof.  George  E. 
Beyer,  of  Tulane  University.  His  subject  was,  “ The  Investi- 
gation of  Certain  Indian  Mounds  in  Louisiana.”  The  pro- 
fessor stated  that  under  instructions  from  Tulane  University 
and  the  Louisiana  Historical  Society,  he  had  visited  not  only 
the  mounds  of  Catahoula  parish,  but  also  several  groups  in 
other  parishes.  The  interesting  and  valuable  paper  that  he 
read  contained  the  result  of  his  investigations,  and  was  ac- 
companied by  excellent  drawings,  illustrating  the  conforma- 
tion of  the  mounds  themselves  and  the  objects  found  therein. 
The  professor  received  the  thanks  of  the  society  for  his  able 
contribution  to  the  history  of  the  State.  As  his  paper  will 
appear  in  the  publications  of  the  society  it  will  be  unneces- 
sary to  give  any  further  account  of  its  contents. 

After  the  reading  of  the  paper  the  president  invited  discus- 
sion. Dr.  Devron  discussed  the  cause  of  the  extraordinary 
thickness  of  a skull  taken  from  one  of  the  mounds,  saying 
that  he  noticed  that  it  had  a fissure,  and  that  such  fissuies 
often  caused  a disease  which  resulted  in  a thickening  of  the 
skull.  He  further  stated  that  he  did  not  consider  that  a cer- 
tain other  skull  referred  to  by  the  professor  was  sufficient  to 
constitute  a type.  It  might  be  a freak. 

Professor  Beyer  answered  in  a spirited  manner  that  the 
fissure  referred  to  was  a break,  and  that  he  himself  had 
pasted  the  fragments  together.  As  to  one  skull  constituting 
a type,  he  remarked  that  he  had  found  not  one,  but  several 
skulls  of  the  same  type,  all  of  which  he  would  be  happy  to 
show  at  the  Tulane  Museum. 

Prof.  John  M.  Ordway,  being  called  upon,  stated  that  he 
had  seen  the  skulls  referred  to,  and  that  he  agreed  with  Pro- 
fessor Beyer  as  to  their  extraordinary  character. 

Mr.  B.  R.  Forman  inquired  whether  the  mounds  were 
grouped  in  rectangular  form.  Professor  Beyer  answered  that 
those  he  visited  were  for  the  most  part  in  semi-circular  rela- 
tion, but  that  many  of  them  were  isolated. 
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Mr.  Favrot  said  that  he  kuew  of  some  interesting  mounds 
in  East  Baton  Rouge  parish,  and  that  Dr.  Jones  had  investi- 
gated some  of  them. 

Mr.  Forman  said  that  Mr.  Douglas  Montan,  recently  de- 
ceased, had  investigated  some  mounds,  and  had  left  some 
valuable  manuscript  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Forman  was  asked 
to  co-operate  with  the  secretary  in  trying  to  obtain  for  the 
society  some  of  these  manuscripts  from  Mrs.  Harper,  the 
legatee  of  Mr.  Montan. 

Dr.  Devron  exhibited  to  the  society  a copy  of  the  will  of 
the  last  of  the  Moutezumas,  who  died  in  New  Orleans  about 
1834.  It  showed  that  the  distinguished  scion  of  the  royal 
family  died  overwhelmed  with  debts. 

Mr.  Beer  asked  information  about  a French  consul  named 
Toussard,  who  had  once  been  stationed  in  New  Orleans. 
Messrs.  Oruzat  and  Favrot  both  gave  him  some  information. 

Mr.  Beer  also  stated  that  he  had  seen  in  a Northern  library 
a sheet  of  the  periodical  called  V Eclipse,  supposed  to  have 
been  printed  in  New  Orleans  in  1769,  and  that  in  the  Boston 
Public  Library  there  was  a proclamation  of  Marshal  Victor, 
whom  Napoleon  intended  to  send  to  Louisiana,  but  who  never 
came. 

The  name  of  Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  proposed  for 
honorary  membership,  and  he  was  duly  elected. 

President  Fortier  presented  to  the  society  a photograph  of 
Father  Turgis.  the  soldfar  priest  of  Louisiana,  with  his 
autograph . 

Meeting  of  Novembek  is.  1896. 

After  the  reading  of  the  minutes  the  secretary  reported  that 
he  had  received  a letter  from  Mrs.  Harper,  a sister  of  the  late 
Mr.  Douglas  Montan.  Mrs.  Harper  wrote  that  she  had  in- 
structed her  lawyer,  Mr.  T.  J.  Kernan,  to  send  to  the  society 
such  historical  papers  as  had  been  left  by  Mr.  Montan.  The 
secretary  was  instructed  to  write  to  Mr.  Kernan  in  case  he  was 
not  he&rd  from. 

President  Fortier  entertained  the  society  by  translating  a 
valuable  French  document,  published  at  Pap  Francois,  and 
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giving  an  account  of  the  great  fire  of  1788  in  New  Orleans. 
It  contained  a thrilling  description  of  this  great  disaster, 
written  by  a contemporary.  It  stated  that  eight  hundred  and 
fifty-six  houses  were  burned  in  five  hours,  and  that  all  the 
commercial  houses  of  the  little  city,  except  three,  were  de- 
stroyed. The  total  loss  was  three  millions  of  dollars.  The 
horror  of  the  scene  was  intensified  by  the  presence  of  robbers, 
who  carried  off  much  of  the  property  that  was  exposed.  For- 
tunately there  was  no  loss  of  life,  nor  was  there  any  limit  to 
private  charities  in  behalf  of  the  unfortunates. 

After  reading  this  interesting  paper,  the  president  said  he 
hoped  to  obtain  from  an  old  family  a document  of  1793, 
written  by  a Louisianian,  and  giving  a description  of  the 
Reign  of  Terror. 

The  president  then  read  some  extracts  from  one  of  his  lect- 
ures, which  gave  an  account  of  the  founding  of  New  Orleans. 
He  apologized  for  reading  a lecture  that  had  already  been  de- 
livered before  the  Catholic  Winter  School,  saying  that  there 
was  no  one  else  who  had  prepared  a paper  for  the  meeting. 

Taking  up  his  manuscript  the  president  stated  that  great 
injustice  had  been  done  to  John  Law,  in  his  connection  with 
the  early  history  of  Louisiana.  It  was  true  that  John  Law’s 
scheme  had  failed,  but  not  for  want  of  great  efforts  on  his 
part. 

Turning  to  the  origin  of  the  name  Orleans,  the  president 
stated  that  it  was  derived  from  Aurelianum , the  name  of  an 
ancient  town  in  France.  It  is  generally  masculine  in  French, 
but  was  made  feminine  in  Louisiana.  President  Fortier  then 
described  the  early  settlement  at  Biloxi,  and  quoted  from  the 
report  of  the  engineer.  Latour.  an  account  of  the  laying  out 
of  New  Orleans  in  1722.  Just  here  Miss  King  stated  that 
another  engineer,  named  Pauger.  had  previously  laid  out  the 
town  in  1718,  and  that  Latour  had  been  jealous  of  Pauger’s 
work.  This  gave  rise  to  some  discussion  as  to  the  part  that 
each  engineer  had  played  in  the  laying  out  of  the  city. 

The  president,  continuing  his  paper,  gave  other  interesting 
details  about  the  settlement  of  New  Orleans,  which  he  had 
drawn  from  original  documents.  His  paper  was  highly  en- 
joyed by  the  society. 
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President  Fortier  said  that  it  was  not  possible  to  have  an 
original  paper  at  each  meeting,  but  that  we  must  invite  our 
members  to  study  the  history  of  the  State  with  us,  and  present 
papers  founded  upon* original  documents  in  our  possession. 

A letter  was  read  from  Mr.  J.  W.  Cruzat,  stating  that  Mr. 
W.  H.  Wilson  had  given  the  society  permission  to  publish  a 
fac  simile  of  the  copy  of  the  Moniteur  of  1794.  His  offer  was 
gratefully  accepted.  (It  will  be  found  in  this  publication.) 

President  Fortier  said  that  there  were  interesting  mounds 
in  his  native  parish  of  St.  James,  but  he  did  not  know  that 
they  had  been  explored.  Professor  Beyer  said  that  there 
were  also  many  remarkable  shell  mounds  on  the  Metairie 
Road  and  elsewhere  that  had  never  been  excavated. 

Judge  W.  H.  Seymour  said  that  during  a recent  visit  to 
Wisconsin  he  had  heard  a paper  by  Mr.  Reuben  G.  Thwaites 
on  the  mounds  of  Wisconsin,  in  which  Mr.  Thwaites  had 
stated  that  the  mounds  of  that  State  were  similar  to  those  of 
Louisiana.  The  judge  added  that  Mr.  Thwaites’  paper  was 
read  at  about  the  same  date  as  Professor  Beyer’s  recent  paper 
before  our  society. 


THE  MOUNDS  OF  LOUISIANA. 

Bv  Prof.  George  E.  Beyer,  Tulane  University 

I. 

The  Larto  Group. 

According  to  instructions  received  from  the  Museum  De- 
partment of  Tulane  University,  and  the  Louisiana  Historical 
Society,  I proceeded,  on  June  26,  to  investigate  the  so-called 
Catahoula  Mounds.  That  title,  by  the  way,  I found  to  in- 
clude far  more  than  I had  supposed ; for,  as  I ascertained 
afterward,  the  entire  parish  is  pretty  well  studded  with  the 
ancient  dwelling-places  of  past  races. 

On  the  morning  of  my  arrival  at  Fair  Play  Landing,  I 
found  quite  a number  of  gentlemen  ready  to  accompany  me 
to  the  mounds.  These  were  very  nearly  ten  miles  distant, 
and  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  horseshoe-shaped  Lake 
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Larto.  The  road  led  for  some  distance  along  Black  river, 
then  out  across  country  to  the  head  of  the  lake,  but  ended 
shortly  after  passing  the  mounds. 

The  entire  section  of  the  country  from  the  shores  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  hills  in  the  northern  portions  of  this 
State  is  subject  to  overflows,  the  last  one  occurring  during 
the  first  part  of  the  summer  of  1893,  when  the  planters  were 
compelled  to  forsake  their  homes,  and  seek  with  their  stock, 
which  had  to  be  transported  on  flatboats,  refuge  in  the  hills 
for  nearly  three  months.  Traveling  on  the  rivers  at  the  pres- 
ent time  it  would  appear  almost  incredible  that  they  should 
become  so  gorged  with  water,  off  and  on,  as  to  leave  their 
natural  confines  of  high  and  steep  banks,  and  inundate  the 
lands  to  the  depth  of  seven  and  eight  feet.  Such,  however, 
is  and  has  been  the  case  from  time  immemorial.  Not  only 
the  fresh  water  from  the  highlands  overflows,  but  also  the 
salt  waters  of  the  Gulf  very  often  pass  in  considerable  volume 
through  the  Atchafalaya. 

The  denizens  of  the  ocean  penetrate  and  live  at  rhe  pres- 
ent time  in  such  inland  lakes  as  Larto,  Saline  and  Catahoula, 
retreating,  however,  as  the  water  stand  decreases.  On  one 
of  my  investigating  trips  I became  an  eye  witness  to  the  cap- 
ture of  a blue  shark,  which,  on  being  measured,  was  found  to 
be  8 feet  2 inches  in  length 

That  with  such  occurrences  human  habitation  becomes 
somewhat  difficult,  and  .that  human  exertiou  to  protect  life 
and  property  becomes  imperative,  is  obvious  enough  • and  when 
even  now  we  are  compelled  to  resort  to  protective  measures 
against  the  encroaching  waters — after  a gradual  increase  of 
soil  through  the  deposits  of  retreating  floods  of  hundreds  of 
successive  years  has  taken  place — how  much  more  imperative 
must  it  have  been  for  the  prehistoric  settlers  of  such  partially 
submerged  sections  of  our  entire  country  to  protect  and  place 
themselves  above  high  water  mark.  Then,  as  well  as  now, 
man  for  one  reason  or  another  has  chosen  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity of  either  sea,  lake  or  river  as  his  abode ; and  to  place 
themselves,  whenever  the  need  arose,  out  of  reach  of  an  oc- 
casional flood  these  earliest  settlers,  but  few  in  number  then 
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as  compared  with  the  present  population  of  this  continent, 
resorted  to  the  establishment  of  the  mounds.  The  erection 
of  the  mounds  and  the  dwelling  upon  them  became  so  much 
an  established  custom  with  those  people,  that  even  in  lo- 
calities where  there  was  seemingly  no  absolute  ne- 
cessity, they  yet  erected  them.  Although  never  to 
such  an  extent  as  in  the  lowlands,  the  hill  parishes  of 
Louisiana  and  other  States  bear  abundant  evidence  of  this 
firmly  established  habit.  That,  however,  these  mounds  were 
used  for  burial  and  sacrificial  purposes  and  erected  with  such* 
intentions  only,  I find  contradicted  by  several  facts,  viz. : 
There  are  mounds  which  show  all  the  signs  of  having  been 
tenanted  by  the  living,  but  there  are  no  traces  of  any  of  their 
dead ; there  are  also  no  indications  of  any  sacrificial  rites 
having  been  performed ; and,  again,  we  find  mounds  connected 
with  others  which  evidently  were  just  completed  and  show  no 
signs  of  ever  having  been  put  to  any  use,  either  by  way  of 
habitation  or  as  burial  or  sacrificial  places ; the  depression 
(circumvallation  as  Foster  calls  it)  around  their  bases,  as 
well  as  the  soil  itself,  however,  declaring  them  at  once  arti- 
ficial and  not  natural  elevations. 

In  regard  to  the  construction  of  the  earth-mounds,  it  is 
strange  that  so  little  has  been  noted. 

The  general  idea  of  their  original  interior  seems  to  be  an 
erroneous  one,  for  it  is  to  my  mind  absolutely  wrong  to 
imagine  that  from  the  beginning  a mound  should  have  been 
what  it  appears  at  the  present  time,  and  that  it  was  finished 
and  left,  as  we  see  it  now — making,  of  course,  the  proper- 
allowance  for  the  wear  and  tear  of  time. 

As  my  excavations  of  the  Larto  mounds  clearly  demon- 
strated to  me,  the  mound  was  thrown  up  and  the  summit  raised 
above  high  water.  Dwelling  on  it,  however,  as  well  as  the 
subsequent  settling  of  the  earth,  necessitated  after  some  time 
an  additional  layer  of  earth,  and  when  after  a while  even  this 
proved  insufficient,  other  additions  were  made. 

That  such  a procedure  actually  took  place  seems  to  me 
sufficiently  attested  by  the  deposition  of  their  dead;  for 
whereas  a mound  may  contain  a large  number  of  skeletons, 
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closer  scrutiny  instantly  discloses  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
bodies  were  found  in  separate  layers  of  soil  and  were  conse- 
quently interred  at  different  periods. 

A single  mound  may  have  been  the  habitat  of  one  or  more 
families,  during  the  time  of  overflow ; but  as  new  members 
grew  up  and  one  mound  became  insufficient  to  accommodate 
the  increase,  a new  mound  was  thrown  up  and  tenanted  by 
members,  or  at  any  rate,  by  the  kin  of  the  occupants  of  the 
first.  Communication  was  maintained  between  the  mounds 
by  means  of  what  one  might  call  elevated  passage  ways,  thus 
binding  the  mounds  together  like  the  links  of  a chain.  To  a 
certain  extent  these  links  have  become  obliterated ; very 
likely  from  the  fact  that  their  formation  was  not  as  compact, 
and,  I scarcely  think,  they  were  increased  in  height  as  often  as 
the  mounds  themselves.  It  was  not  evident  to  me  whether 
these  aborigines  made  use  of  a natural  elevation  of  the  soil 
to  form  a foundation ; the  Larto  mounds  simply  showed 
in  their  basement  layer  a conformation  with  the  soil  found 
some  distance  away  from  the  mounds  and  at  a depth  of 
a few  inches.  As  the  ground  was  thrown  into  a hill,  there 
naturally  was  created  a sort  of  trench  around,  and,  as  for  all 
subsequent  additions,  the  people  did  not  go  very  much  farther 
than  the  limits  of  the  trench,  and  could  have  worked  only  at 
times  when  the  waters  had  completely  subsided,  the  height  of 
the  mound  increasd  in  about  the  same  ratio  as  the  depth  of  the 
trenches.  Whether  it  was  intentional  or  not,  these  trenches 
may  have  served  another  purpose — to  keep  water  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  mounds,  even  after  the  surrounding 
land  had  become  dry  again. 

That  we  occasionally  encounter  mounds  of  excessive  mag- 
nitude compared  with  those  of  ordinary  dimensions,  is  due  to 
the  importance  of  their  use,  either  as  a seat  of  government,  a 
place  of  worship,  or  both.  Such  excessively  large  mounds, 
also,  are  almost  invariably  surrounded  by  smaller  ones. 

The  best  illustration  of  this  we  find  in  that  remarkable 
group  of  mounds  upon  which  the  present  town  of  Jouesville, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Ouachita,  Little  and  Tensas  rivers  in 
Catahoula  parish,  is  built.  The  original  height  of  the  large 
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mound  must  have  been  at  least  seventy-five  feet.  It  consisted 
of  what  might  be  called  two  sections — the  base  about  forty 
feet,  and  a tumulus  of  nearly  the  same  height.  As  such  a 
structure  Prof.  C.  G.  Forshey  described  it  in  1840,  but  during 
the  civil  war  the  soldiers  leveled  the  tumulus  down,  excavated 
the  plateau  and  converted  the  whole  into  a fortification. 

Numerous  attempts  to  establish  the  age  of  the  mounds 
have  been  made,  but  so  far  all  of  them  have  proven  unsatis- 
factory. Deductions  from  the  preservation  of  the  skeletons 
have  been  tried,  but  they  proved  as  futile  as  the  basing  of 
the  age  upon  that  of  the  vegetation  occurring  on  the  mounds. 
To  place,  however,  the  origin  of  these  mounds  at  a compara- 
tively recent  period  on  account  of  the  occasional  finding  of 
articles  of  European  and  modern  manufacture  is,  m my 
opinion,  not  well  justified.  The  entire  structure  of  all  of 
them  is  more  or  less  superficial,  but  from  the  time  of  their  con- 
struction they  have  been,  and  always  will  be,  as  long  as  any 
vestige  is  left  of  them,  places  of  congregation,  whether  in 
times  of  peace  or  of  war,  for  the  earliest  as  well  as  the 
latest  settlers  of  the  country.  It  is,  therefore,  not  un- 
likely that  such  traces  of  more  modern  eras  should 

have  penetrated  a few  feet  into  and  through 

several  layers  of  soil  without  establishing  thereby 

the  existence  of  a long  and  remote  period  with  any  degree 
of  certainty.  The  inhabitants  that  were  met  with  by  the  later 
French  invaders  may  have  been  descendants  of  those  tribes, 
and  may  have  preserved  and  continued  some  of  their  men- 
tal and  mechanical  traits,  degenerating  again  as  time  rolled 
on.  But  I think  we  must  justly  believe  the  period  of  the 
flourishing  activity  of  the  mound  builders  at  least,  contempo- 
raneous if  not  prior  to  Columbus’  arrival  from  the  far  East. 
Foster  and  Squire  and  Davis,  in  their  works  on  the  ancient 
dwellers  of  North  America,  give  their  period  as  antedating  that 
of  the  Mayas  of  Central  America  and  the  Aztecs  and  Toltecs  of 
Mexico.  While  I admit  that  the  adoption  of  such  an  age 
might  be  excessive,  I find  it  somewhat  unlikely  that  the 
mound  builders  were  in  point  of  character,  disposition  and 
intellect  the  same  as  the  still  existing  tribes  of  the  Indian 
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race,  and  that  we  can  explain  their  manners  and  customs  ac- 
cording to  the  disposition  of  the  Indian  of  this  and  the  pre- 
ceding century,  even  if  some  of  the  tribes  adhere  to  certain 
long  established  habits.  Our  existing  Indians  have  been  as 
ignorant  of  the  history  of  the  mound  builders  as  we  are  to-day, 
nor  have  any  traditions  been  handed  down  to  them,  as  far  as  we 
can  ascertain  with  any  certainty.  However,  I must  confess  that 
this  point  is  not  one  to  be  considered  as  conclusive,  for  with 
a race  that  has  no  written  language,  traditions  may  become 
obliterated  in  three  or  four  generations.  It  is  true  some  of 
the  existing  tribes  of  Indians  are  still  mound  builders,  but  not 
in  the  sense  of  the  aborigines. 

In  the  preceding  pages  I have  somewhat  transgressed,  and  I 
must  now  take  up  my  report  in  regard  to  the  location  and 
formation  of  the  group  of  mounds,  which  has  given  us,  not 
only  so  much  material  for  reflection  and  speculation,  but  has 
brought  us  face  to  face  with  facts  of  the  aborigines  of  Louis- 
iana, of  which  we  knew  but  little  heretofore.  I found  the 
group  consisting  of  four  mounds,  situated  immediately  on 
the  banks  of  the  lake.  Three  of  them  are  of  about  the  same 
size,  while  the  fourth  is  smaller  by  one-half — in  every  respect, 
with  the  exception  of  the  height — which  about  equals  that  of 
the  others,  at  least  at  the  present  time.  The  diameter  of  the 
larger  mounds  at  the  base  ranges  between  150  and  160  feet. 
The  height  of  all  of  them  is  now  only  between  seven  and  eight 
feet.  Their  original  height  has  been  probably  twice  that  much, 
but  continued  use  by  men  and  cattle  has  tended  not  only  to 
compress  the  earth,  but  has  also  caused  the  wearing  away  of 
considerable  of  its  material  The  mounds  are  about  100  feet 
apart,  and  are  connected  by  ridges,  which  to  some  extent  still 
remain.  These  ridges  were,  I suppose,  from  ten, to  fifteen 
feet  wide  at  their  base,  but  only  about  three  or  four  feet  high. 
Mounds  and  connecting  ridges  were  well  covered  with  vege- 
tation; on  nearly  all  fairly  large  trees  were  growing.  On 
one  of  the  mounds  a planter  had  built  his  residence  and  on 
another  his  corn  crib ; and  during  overflows,  that  gentleman 
informed  me,  both  remained  high  and  dry.  While  the  first 
larger  one,  coming  from  the  direction  of  Black  river,  has 
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somewhat  the  better  location  for  the  erection  of  a dwelling,  Mr. 
Wiley  refrained  from  using  it  on  account  of  his  striking  im- 
mediately human  remains,  when  he  started  to  dig  post  holes. 
He  selected,  therefore,  the  second  one,  and  while  he  found 
great  quantities  of  pottery  and  implements,  all  his  diggings 
revealed  not  a single  trace  of  skeletons.  The  same  results  he 
experienced  in  the  third  mound,  where  he  eventually  located 
his  corn  crib. 

I had  therefore  virtually  but  two  mounds  left  for  a thor- 
ough exploration.  On  account  of  considerable  loss  of  time, 
the  work  was  not  pressed  on  the  first  day,  excepting  a merely 
superficial  examination.  The  removal  of  a few  inches  of 
black  earth  (humus,  principally)  brought  to  light  human 
bones.  They  were  all  much  decayed,  and  the  position  of  the 
skeletons  could  not  be  determined.  In  some  places  the  bones 
were  greatly  mixed  up,  as  if  they  had  been  buried  in  heaps. 
There  was  also  a considerable  quantity  of  pottery,  but  broken 
into  fragments.  Somewhat  disappointed,  I ceased  work  for 
that  day,  but  returned  the  day  after  thoroughly  equipped  for 
the  continuance  of  the  work.  Heretofore  I had  been  working 
in  nothing  but  black  humus,  but  immediately  below  this  I 
struck  a layer  of  yellow  loam.  This  layer  proved  to  be  of 
almost  a uniform  thickness  of  twelve  or  fourteen  inches. 

In  it  all  signs  of  human  remains  had  disappeared.  After 
removing  this  yellow  loam  to  an  extent  of  ten  or  eleven  feet 
by  about  seven  to  eight  feet  in  width,  I again  came  upon 
black  earth.  Being  mixed  with  clay,  however,  it  proved 
considerably  harder  than  the  surface  layer.  In  this  layer  I 
found  skeletons,  but,  unlike  the  former,  in  a much  better 
state  of  preservation.  Nearly  all  the  long  bones  admitted 
of  removal ; they  were  very  brittle  at  first  until  the  moisture 
had  thoroughly  evaporated. 

The  bones  were  all  lying  close  together,  and  the  bodies 
had  been  buried  side  by  side — head  toward  the  south,  feet  to 
the  north.  It  was  practically  impossible  to  obtain  an  entire 
skull  or  skeleton,  and  every  single  bone  had  to  be  cut  out  of 
the  hard  clay  with  the  knife.  On  the  left  side  of  some  of 
the  skulls  I found  the  fragments  of  vases  or  bowls,  also  a 
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few  arrow  heads,  and  with  one  of  the  bodies  a medium  sized 
axe  had  been  buried. 

After  removal  of  the  remains  I continued  the  excavation, 
and  suddenly  I came  upon  a bed  of  ashes.  This  bed  covered 
a small  area  of  about  four  feet  square,  and  was  about  an  inch 
and  a half  in  thickness.  Examination  of  the  ashes  revealed 
charred  catfish  ribs  and  ‘garfish  scales,  but  to  say  whether 
these  were  the  remains  of  sacrificial  rites  or  of  a repast  would 
be  assuming  too  much.  Not  a trace  of  a vessel  was  found  in 
or  near  the  ashes.  The  appearance  of  the  whole  was  simply 
that  which  any  plain  camp  fire  would  leave  behind.  This  ash 
bed  rested  immediately  on  a mixed  layer  of  blue  clay  and 
earth.  The  thickness  of  this  stratum  did  not  exceed  six 
inches.  While  yet  removing  some  traces  of  the  ash  bed 
I came  upon  another  skeleton,  and  proceeding  with  the  great- 
est caution  I discovered  two  others  lying  close  to  it. 

I shall  speak  of  these  again,  and,  therefore,  shall  not  go 
into  any  details  at  present.  These  bodies  proved  to  be  the  last, 
for  they  were  evidently  superimposed  on  the  original  mound. 
I carried  on  the  excavation  for  fully  a foot  below  the  actual 
base  of  the  mound,  but  found,  however,  not  a trace  of 
bones,  pottery  or  implements,  and  not  even  the  nature  of  the 
earth  of  which  it  was  composed  changed.  The  thickness  or 
height  of  this  latter  portion  of  the  mound  was  nearly  five 
feet.  After  completing  the  work  in  this  large  trench  I turned 
my  attention  to  other  portions  of  the  mound.  I found  many 
bones  in  the  upper  layers,  but  in  the  lower  ones  all  search 
proved  futile.  My  next  move  was  the  examination  of  the 
smallest  mound  of  the  group.  This  is  now  almost  completely 
covered  with  a growth  of  trees.  I concluded  to  sink  a trench 
in  the  centre,  but  found  no  indication  of  any  layers  of  dif- 
ferent soils,  nor  any  bones,  pottery  or  implements;  and  in 
my  opinion  this  mound  was  only  in  construction  when  death 
overtook  its  architects. 

The  mound  upon  which  Mr.  Wilev  built  his  dwelling  house 
was  for  the  greater  remaining  portion  in  use  as  a corn  field. 
From  the  experience  I had  in  the  other  two  mounds,  I can 
readily  believe  Mr.  Wiley’s  assertion,  that  all  evidences  of 
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human  habitation  that  he  has  found  during  a twelve-years’ 
residence  on  the  two  mounds  which  he  occupies,  were  super- 
ficial only.  Human  bones  or  skeletons  he  never  found,  al- 
though he  has  ploughed  deeply  into  the  earth,  and  has  sunk 
holes  several  feet  in  depth,  time  and  again.  It  may  seem 
strange  that  of  the  four  mounds  but  one  should  have  been 
used  as  a burial  place,  but  it  plainly  shows  that  our  Louis- 
iana mounds  (and  examinations  in  other  sections  of  the  State 
corroborate  this)  never  were  intended  as  burial  places,  but 
simply  and  solely  as  places  of  retreat  and  safety  during  high 
water. 

In  regard  to  their  physical  standard  it  is  well  conceded 
that  the  mound  builders  were  a fairly  large  race  generally, 
although  by  no  means  of  such  gigantic  proportions  as  some 
writers  would  lead  us  to  believe.  From  remains  of  a large 
number  of  bodies  which  I examined  at  the  Lart.o  mounds, 
I would  judge  that  full  grown  men  might  have  averaged 
nearly  six  feet.  Quite  a sensation  was  created  by  the  fact 
that  a part  of  a skull  (frontal  bone)  was  found  which  meas- 
ured actually  % of  an  inch  in  thickness.  Upon  further 
search  I found  other  portions  of  the  same  skull  of  corre- 
sponding thickness.  This,  however,  proved  to  be  only  an  ex- 
ceptional case,  for  the  majority  of  other  skulls  present  no  such 
abnormal  development ; but  upon  comparing  them  in  this  re- 
spect with  so-called  mound  builders’  skulls  from  other  sec- 
tions, an  excessive  thickness  is  noticeable. 

In  the  same  line  of  abnormity  was  the  finding  of  one  skull 
in  which  the  dentition  reached  the  unusual  number  of  forty 
teeth,  the  increase  consisting  in  eight  additional  incisors. 
The  remarkable  preservation  of  the  teeth  is  noteworthy.  In 
a few  skulls,  however,  some  of  the  teeth  show  a perfectly 
smooth  surface,  and  the  trenchant  edges  have  become  obliter- 
ated. The  incisors,  however,  have  preserved  their  chisel-like 
form,  unlike  those  of  a skull  exhumed  from  a Wisconsin 
mound,  in  which  they  present  a round  and  smoothly  worn 
surface,  such  as  would  be  produced  by  a lateral  instead  of  a 
vertical  motion  of  the  maxillae,  a point  from  which  we  can 
readily  deduce  the  conclusion  that  these  aborigines  were  more 
or  less  vegetarians  in  their  mode  of  life. 
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Plate  IV. 

LARTO  MOUND  SKULL  ONE- HALF  NATURAL  SIZE, 


V 


Plate  Y. 

POSTERIOR  VIEW  OF  LARTO  MOUND  SKULL  ONE-HALF 
NATURAL  SIZE. 


Plate  VI. 

VERTICAL  VIEW  OF  LARTO  MOUND  SKULL  NEARLY  THREE- 
FIFTHS  NATURAL  SIZE. 
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The  formation  of  the  skulls  found  in  the  Larto  mounds,  as 
compared  with  those  of  other  localities,  is  highly  anomalous. 
I have  given  an  illustration  of  one  which,  with  the  exception 
of  the  facial  bones,  is  nearly  perfect.  The  approach  to  the 
Neanderthal  skull  is  in  this  instance  even  closer  than  the  one 
Dr.  Foster  outlines  for  comparison,  which,  according  to  that 
author,  was  exhumed  by  Dr.  Campbell  from  a mound  opposite 
Dunleith,  Illinois  (Prehistoric  Races,  p.  289,  Fig.  65). 

The  Larto  mound  skulls  under  consideration  were  found 
as  indicated  on  the  plan  of  the  sectional  mound,  beneath 
three  layers  of  soil,  and  about  three  feet  from  the  surface; 
While  uncovering  one  of  the  skeletons,  which  in  situ  was 
almost  perfect,  the  prognathous  physiognomy  was  striking  in 
the  extreme. 

In  point  of  size  these  skulls  are  remarkably  small  m re- 
lation to  the  stature  of  the  individual,  for  the  height  of  the 
skeletons  was  every  inch  of  six  feet  and  more.  The  longi- 
tudinal diameter  of  the  skull  is  6.9  inches,  the  vertical  one 
5.5  inches,  the  parietal  6.3  inches  and  the  frontal  5.4  inches. 

In  some  points  the  singular  conformation  would  agree  with 
those  skulls  of  men  found  intermingled  with  the  bones  of  ex- 
tinct animals  in  the  bone  caves  of  Minas  Geraes,  Brazil,  ^>r  with 
those  of  the  ancient  Caribs.  Our  Indians  of  to-day  pos- 
sess a formation  of  skull  which  can  in  no  way  compare  with 
those  under  consideration.  Admittedly  the  brain  is  the  seat 
of  all  mental  activity.  The  intellectual  capacity  we  ascribe  to 
the  anterior  lobe  of  the  brain,  the  propensities  which  connect 
the  human  species  with  the  inferior  forms  of  animals  find 
their  seat  in  the  central  portion,  and  lastly  the  posterior  lobe 
is  supposed  to  control  the  social  intercourse  and  affections. 
While  we  certainly  can  not  expect  a very  high  intellectual 
standard  from  either  the  Indian  or  the  mound  builder,  we 
find  in  the  latter  a greater  volume  of  brain  matter  in  the  pos- 
terior lobe,  but  the  brute  proclivities  are  certainly  not  as  pre- 
dominating as  in  the  box-shaped  skull  of  our  latter-day  In- 
dian. 

In  all  other  types  of  flat  skulls,  such  as  the  Flathead  and 
Chinook  Iudians  or  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Mexico,  we  find 
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that  the  forehead  retreats  immediately  above  the  superciliary 
arch.  In  these  Larto  skulls,  however,  the  entire  absence  of 
the  forehead  is  conspicuous,  and  the  frontal  bone  presents  an 
almost  level  plane  immediately  behind,  instead  of  above,  the 
superciliary  arch.  The  anomaly  in  these  cases  can  not  be 
ascribed  to  artificial  disfiguration,  for,  were  it  such,  the  other- 
wise symmetrical  development  of  the  other  parts  would  be 
impossible.  This  marvelous  flatness  and  extension  of  the 
frontal  bone  of  the  Louisiana  skulls  must  not  be  attributed  to 
the  means  employed  by  the  Chinook  or  Flathead  Indians,  who 
caused  flatness  of  the  skull  by  two  bandages — one  behind  and 
above  the  superciliary  arch,  and  one  behind  the  coronal 
suture.  These  bandages  always  resulted  in  a corresponding 
cavity  marking  the  compression,  and  also  in  an  irregular 
formation  of  the  parietal  region,  caused  by  the  efforts  of  the 
brain  matter  to  find  place  from  which  it  was  driven  by  the 
compression  in  front.  When  artificial  flatness  is  caused,  the 
brain  matter  in  seeking  another  place  can  not  be  confined  to 
stated  limits,  and,  consequently,  the  result,  in  the  shape  of 
the  skull,  is  not  only  not  symmetrical,  but  different  in  differ- 
ent individuals.  Here,  however,  we  find  that  the  formation 
of  the  Larto  skulls  is  natural  and  symmetrical  and  alike  in 
different  individuals,  proving  thereby  that  their  remarkable 
conformation  could  not  possibly  have  been  the  result  of 
bandages  or  other  external  appliances,  but  was  undoubtedly 
congenital. 

That  we  have  in  this  instance  a true  representation  of  the 
aboriginal  mound  builder,  I have  no  doubt,  and  I am  forced 
to  coincide  with  Dr.  Foster,  that  “It  seems  quite  probable 
that  men  with  skulls  of  this  low  grade  were  the  most  ancient 
upon  this  continent;  that  they  were  the  first  to  heap  up  those 
curiously  shaped  mounds  of  earth  which  now  so  much  puzzle 
the  antiquary;  that  they  were  gradually  superseded  and 
crowded  out  by  a superior  race,  who,  adopting  many  of  their 
customs,  continued  to  build  mounds  and  to  bury  their  dead 
in  mounds  already  built.  Hence  we  find  mound  builders 
with  skulls  of  this  ancient  form  associated  with  others  of 
more  modern  type.”  In  these  lines  Dr.  Foster  bears  me 
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out  in  my  assertion  previously  made  in  this  report,  that  the 
mounds,  as  we  find  them  to-day,  are  the  result  of  activity  at 
different  periods;  that  th  dr  existence  was  perpetuated  from 
prehistoric  times  to  the  Colum  bian  epoch  of  this  country  and 
still  later. 

Having  now  fairly  considered  the  physical  points  of  this 
past  race,  it  behooves  us  to  turn  our  attention  to  their  mental 
developments  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge  from  the  remains 
of  their  handicraft.  If  our  deductions  in  calculating  mental 
capacity  according  to  the  development  and  size  of  the  brain 
case  be  correct,  we  are  at  once  at  fault  in  connecting  the 
amount  of  skill  in  the  design  and  execution  displayed  in  their 
work  with  the  anthropoid  formation  of  their  skull.  While 
common  necessity  may  have  taught  them  to  fashion  stones 
into  weapons  and  other  implements,  and  to  adopt  such  shapes 
so  as  to  render  them  more  effective,  it  required  a higher  flight 
of  intellectuality  to  branch  out  into  ornamental  ceramic  art. 
This  skill  is,  however,  not  only  displayed  by  simple  or  com- 
plex design,  but  the  human  face  and  form  has  in  many 
instances  been  so  faithfully  portrayed,  that  we  are  enabled  to 
trace  out  the  characteristics  of  their  physiognomy  to  some 
extent. 

For  the  manufacture  of  pottery  two  grades  of  clay  mix- 
tures were  employed,  one  a very  highly  tempered  grade  for 
small  vessels  and  ornamental  objects,  and  the  other  a very 
coarse  composition  of  broken  shells  and  clay  for  the  manu- 
facture of  large  kettles,  etc.  The  use  of  the  potter’s  lathe 
was  apparently  unknown  to  the  mound  builders ; some  vessels, 
as  for  instance,  the  cup  illustrated  on  Plate  VIII,  Fig.  1, 
shows  perfect  symmetry  and  would  indicate  the  existence  of 
such  an  instrument.  The  cup  referred  to  still  bears  some 
traces  of  glazing,  but  generally  the  pottery  has  been  left  un- 
glazed. The  drinking  cup,  depicted  on  the  same  page,  Fig. 
2,  which  was  found  with  the  skeleton  already  spoken  of,  is  of 
rather  irregular  shape,  and  clearly  proves  the  absence  of  the 
turning  table.  The  design  engraved  on  it  is  somewhat  unique, 
and  suggests  to  some  extent  the  anatomical  features  of  the 
sea-urchin,  the  dots  along  the  the  zigzag  lines  portraying  the 
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ambulacral  area,  near  the  edge  two  holes  have  been  drilled, 
very  likely  for  the  purpose  of  passing  a string  through  them. 
The  outside  bears  marks  of  frequent  exposure  to  fire.  The 
urn  illustrated  on  Plate  IX  is  in  form  of  the  usual  style  of 
those  vessels,  the  symmetry  is  not  regular,  the  ornamentation 
consists  of  two  rows  of  large  chevrons,  but  while  the  inter- 
spaces of  the  upper  row  are  ornamented  with  numerous  irreg- 
ular punctures,  those  of  the  lower  are  decorated  with  parallel 
lines.  The  entire  design,  simple  yet  pleasing,  was  engraved 
into  the  soft  clay.  In  all  pieces  of  pottery  so  far  mentioned, 
however,  we  find  that  the  ornamentations  are  all  carried  out 
on  the  plan  of  straight  instead  of  curved  lines,  with  one  ex- 
ception, the  vase  on  Plate  X,  Fig.  1.  This  vessel  was  found 
by  Mr.  Trisler  a few  weeks  previous  to  my  investigations  near 
the  surface  or  rather  in  the  most  superficial  layer  of  a mound. 

While  yet  much  lacking  in  symmetry,  the  advanced  style 
in  shape  and  decoration  is  noticeable.  Simple  straight  lines 
have  given  place  to  compex  concentric  lines  which  were 
impressed  into  the  clay  while  still  plastic.  The  greatest  dif- 
ference, however,  is  that  coloring  matter  as  well,  both  black 
and  red,  had  been  used  as  additional  ornamentation.  Upon 
comparison  of  the  first  specimens  of  pottery  of  which  1 have 
made  mention  in  this  report  with  this  last  specimen  of  ‘the 
potter’s  art,  one  can  not  help  noticing  a greater  advance  in 
the  manufacture  and  to  ascribe  to  it  a later  period  than  to  the 
former.  I found  large  quantities  of  small  fragments  of 
other  utensils,  -some  of  them  evidently  pieces  of  very  large 
and  rather  roughly  made  vessels,  judging  from  their  but 
very  slight  concave  shape. 

In  Fig.  No.  2 of  the  same  plate  we  have  a specimen  of  what 
the  ancient  artists  were  able  to  perform  iu  the  way  of  gro- 
tesque human  physiognomy.  The  object  is  perforated  through 
its  longest  diameter,  but  unless  it  was  intended  merely  as  an 
ornament,  I could  possibly  not  imagine  any  other  purpose. 
The  material  of  which  it  is  composed  is  clay.  As  the  side 
view  indicates,  the  forehead  is  highly  arched  and  overhangs 
the  deeply  seated  eyes,  indicated  by  two  holes.  The  nose  is 
enormously  large  and  somewhat  aquiline.  The  cheeks  ap- 
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Plate  Yin. 


BOWL  FROM 


Fig.  1. 

LARTO  MOUND  ONE-HALF  NATURAL  SIZE. 


Fig.  2. 

BOWL  FROM  LARTO  MOUND  ONE-HALF  NATURAL  SIZE. 


Plate  IX. 

SEPULCHRAL  URN,  LAKTO  MOUND,  ONE-HALF  NATURAL  SIZE. 


Plate  X 


Fig.l. 

VASE  FROM  LARTO  MOUND  ONE-HALF  NATURAL  SIZE. 


A B 

Fig.  2. 

ORNAMENTS,  LARTO  MOUND,  NATURAL  SIZE. 


Plate  XI. 


CUP  HANDLE,  larto  mound,  natural 
SIZE 


Fig.  3. 

PLUMMET,  LARTO  MOUND,  NATURAL  SIZE, 
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pear  to  be  inflated,  and,  with  the  puckered  lips,  would  repre- 
sent the  musical  performance  of  whistling. 

On  Plate  XI,  Fig.  No.  1 is  an  illustration  of  what  must 
have  been  a handle  of  a drinking  cup  or  bowi,  something  like 
one  recovered  from  a mound  in  Perry  county,  Missouri,  only 
that  in  the  latter  the  handle  represents  a female  head,  whereas 
it  is  difficult  to  say  just  what  an  animal  the  artist  portrayed  in 
our  fragment.  Taking  a side  view,  a faint  resemblance  to  a 
feline  might  be  imagined,  but  the  broad  muzzle  seen  from 
front  would  disclaim  the  likeness. 

A highly  interesting  fragment  is  what  appears  to  have 
been  a weaver’s  shuttle.  It  is  made  of  a piece  of  tourma- 
line, and  a great  deal  of  time  and  labor  must  have  been 
bestowed  on  its  manufacture.  When  perfect  it  was  about 
3M  inches  long  and  1 y2  wide  and  shaped  almost  like  a boat, 
and  has  a fairly  deep  groove  running  from  end  to  end  on 
both  the  concave  as  well  as  the  convex  sides.  It  was  per- 
forated about  an  inch  from  each  end  by  two  holes  and  these 
an  inch  apart.  Unfortunately  but  one-half  of  this  curious 
instrument  is  preserved.  It  is  illustrated  on  Plate  IX,  Fig.  2, 
Of  the  so-called  plummets  two  were  found,  the  larger  one 
made  of  red  hematite,  nicely  polished  and  perforated  at  the- 
smaller  end.  To  what  use  these  peculiar  objects  have  been 
put  has  puzzled  the  archeologists  greatly.  Some  contend 
that  they  were  used  as  sinkers  on  fishing  nets ; others  again, 
I suppose  with  equal  reason,  as  weights  to  keep  the  threads 
taut  while  weaving.  The  fact  of  so  much  labor  and  time 
having  been  bestowed  upon  them  (and  some  have  been  found 
in  Northern  mouuds  which  were  ornamented  with  human 
faces),  would  prove  that  they  were  not  used  as  sinkers ; for  as- 
such  there  would  be  constant  danger  of  their  being  lost. 

II. 

Riddle  Moujnds. 

All  mounds  so  far  described,  and  all  situated  on  the  west 
of  the  Mississippi,  were  oi  round  or  oblong  form.  The  only 
group,  however,  I visited  on  the  east  side  comprised  five 
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mounds,  which  were  square  from  base  to  summit.  This 
group  is  located  on  the  Bayou  Sara  and  Woodville  branch  of 
the  Yazoo  & Mississippi  Valley  Railroad,  ten  miles  from 
Slaughter,  at  Ball’s  Station,  and  situated  on  the  land  of  Mr. 
N.  B.  Riddle,  who  courteously  placed  the  mounds  at  my  dis- 
posal, and*the  day  after  my  arrival  I began  operations. 

The  mounds  are  now  in  the  open  fields,  almost  at  the  foot 
of  the  hills,  and  only  about  800  yards  from  Thompson’s 
creek ; the  intervening  space  is  taken  up  by  a swamp,  and  all 
indications  point  to  the  fact  that  at  some  time,  however  re- 
mote, the  water  was  in  much  closer  proximity,  and  that  the 
land  was  subject  to  inundation.  The  soil  around  that  par- 
ticular section  where  the  mounds  are  located  shows  sand  and 
gravel  beds,  as  well  as  some  very  fine  clay.  In  one  place  I 
found  quite  an  extensive  tract  of  the  so-called  buckshot  land, 
some  of  which  had  been  used  (introduced)  in  the  erection  of 
the  largest  mound. 

As  I remarked  before,  the  mounds  are  all  square,  and  are 
placed  about  200  yards  apart  on  a straight  line,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one,  which  stands  rectangular  to  the  others,  and  at 
the  time  of  erection  very  likely  on  the  banks  of  the  stream. 

Believing  that  the  largest  mound  would  yield  up  more  of 
the  history  and  remains,  I commenced  work  there.  I found 
the  mound,  like  the  others,  covered  by  an  unusually  rank 
growth  of  exceedingly  tough  grass,  the  roots  penetrating 
nearly  two  feet  into  the  soil. 

I proceeded  to  cut  a trench  from  the  base  on  the  south  side. 
I found  the  material  of  which  the  mound  was  composed  to 
consist  of  very  hard  blue  clay.  After  cutting  away  about  five 
feet  of  the  base,  I came  upon  a layer  of  buckshot  land,  about 
a foot  in  thickness  ; immediately  above  that  was  a bed  of  sand 
and  gravel.  I had  entered  the  mound  from  the  base  to  a 
distance  of  eight  feet,  and  taken  away  enough  to  clear  a 
cavity  of  about  nine  or  ten  feet  in  height,  and  six  or  seven 
feet  in  width,  but  not  a sign  of  anything  could  I discover. 
The  extreme  heat  compelled  me  to  leave  off  work  here ; but  I 
commenced  cutting  from  the  summit  of  the  mound  to  meet 
the  trench  I just  left.  At  a depth  of  about  eighteen  or 
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twenty  inches  I came  upon  human  bones.  These  proved  to 
be  the  remains  of  three  bodies,  lying  side  by  side,  with  their 
feet  to  the  south.  The  bones  were  almost  completely  de- 
cayed, and  besides  the  grass  roots  had  grown  right  through 
them,  making  their  removal  doubly  difficult.  With  the 
utmost  precaution,  however,  I succeeded  in  removing  the 
larger  portions  of  a skull. 

Hoping  to  find  in  its  structure  something  akin  to  that 
of  the  Larto  mounds,  I was  disappointed,  for  in  this  instance 
we  have  simply  a plain  Indian  type.  But  one  circumstance 
made  the  find  more  interesting.  After  cleaning  away  all  the 
attached  clay  I found  that  the  death  of  the  individual  was 
caused  by  two  bullet  wounds,  which  pierced  the  skull  in  both 
parietals.  The  bullets  do  not  appear  to  have  been  of  the  same 
calibre.  Excepting  the  bones,  I could  not  discover  anything 
except  a fairly  large  and  well  preserved  clay  pipe  (Plate  XIV, 
Fig.  1).  One  hole  still  shows  the  traces  of  the  burned  tobacco, 
whereas  the  stemhole  remained  perfectly  unstained  or  charred. 

I continued  digging  for  some  time,  but  encountered 
nothing  but  the  hard  clay,  and  therefore  discontinued  in  this 
spot,  only  to  commence  at  the  upper  northwest  corner.  As 
soon  as  the  heavy  crust  of  grass-roots  had  been  removed,  I 
found  charred  bones  as  well  as  a layer  of  charcoal  about  four 
inches  thick ; the  bones  were  lying  on  the  charcoal.  Cane 
arid  oak  wood  had  been  used  as  fuel,  and  my  impression  was 
that  the  men  had  been  burned  at  the  stake.  Of  this,  how- 
ever, we  can  not  be  sure,  for  the  bodies  were  lying  like  the 
others,  with  their  feet  extended  to  the  westward.  There  had 
been  only  three  skeletons,  also,  as  far  as  I could  determine. 

As  I considered  that  those  skeletons  were  only  intrusive 
burials,  and  could  have  nothing  fo  do  in  the  original  construc- 
tion of  the  mounds,  and  still  hoping  to  find  some  remains  of 
the  builders,  I sunk  a large  shaft  almost  in  the  centre  of  the 
mound  to  a depth  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  feet.  The  first  four 
or  five  feet  were  composed  as  elsewhere  on  the  mound  of  clay  ; 
beneath  them  was  a stratum  of  fine  gravel  and  sand,  and  it 
looked  as  if  lime  had  been  mixed  with  it,  but  it  was  not  un- 
usually hard  or  compact.  The  remainder  of  the  mound  was 
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clay,  sometimes  pure  and  very  hard  and  greasy,  at  others 
mixed  with  small  quantities  of  sand  and  gravel.  Notwith- 
standing that  I examined  almost  every  shovelful  of  earth  as 
the  men  threw  it  out,  not  a sign  of  implements  or  pottery  was 
unearthed. 

About  eight  or  nine  years  ago  some  party  partially  explored 
this  mound,  but,  so  Mr.  Riddle  informed  me,  with  no  better 
results  in  regard  to  relies.  The  object  of  his  digging,  though, 
was  only  the  recovery  of  such  relics,  and  he  otherwise  paid  no 
attention  to  the  construction  itself. 

Then  I turned  my  attention  to  mound  No.  2.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  covering,  which  consisted  of. about  a foot  and 
a half  of  clay,  it  was  composed  of  gravel,  so  hard,  however, 
that  it  was  like  digging  into  concrete.  I found  nothing  in 
the  mound,  but  strewn  all  about  and  scattered  for  some  dis- 
tance into  the  field,  the  base  was  covered  on  the  south  side 
with  countless  small  fragments  of  pottery,  some  of  which 
still  bore  the  signs  of  ornamentation. 

Mound  No.  1 was  so  heavily  covered  with  timber,  and  the 
roots  had  destroyed  the  interior  of  the  mound  so  completely, 
that,  after  a *mall  shaft  had  been  sunk,  I gave  further  exam- 
ination up.  The  mound  was  constructed  of  clay. 

Between  the  largest  mound  (No.  4)  and  the  one  which  forms 
the  angle  of  the  group  (No.  2)  a monnd  had  been  begun. 
About  1845,  when  Mr.  Riddle  first  settled  in  the  locality,  its 
outlines  were  still -perfect,  but  its  height  did  not  amount  to 
much.  Subsequent  continuous  cultivation  has  now  resulted 
in  almost  complete  destruction,  and  it  was  really  Mr.  Riddle’s 
explanation  which  drew  my  attention  to  it. 

III. 

Troy  or  Jonesville  Group. 

After  my  examination  of  the  Larto  mounds  I extended  my 
observations  along  Black  river,  where  finally  my  attention  was 
arrested  by  the  Jonesville  mounds.  These  were  mentioned  to 
me  quite  often,  but  on  reaching  the  town  I found  that  the  work 
and  the  difficulties  conected  therewith  were  more  than  I could 
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cope  with  at  the  time,  and  that  it  was  well  worth  making 
them  the  object  of  a special  visit. 

Therefore  I returned  to  them  a few  weeks  later.  In  some 
of  the  former  pages  of  this  report  I had  occasion  to  mention 
not  only  the  entire  group,  but  especially  the  largest  mound. 

Prof.  Forshey  calls  this  mound  the  great  temple.  It  may 
have  been  that,  or  the  seat  of  a chief  of  a tribe,  but  there  has 
never  been  any  verification  of  either  assumption.  This  enor- 
mous mound,  whose  base  covers  something  like  an  acre,  is 
enclosed,  with  six  others  of  smaller  dimensions,  by  an  em- 
bankment of  something  about  a mile  in  length. 

This  group  received  passing  attention  by  several  investiga- 
tors, but  I have  to  thank  the  present  owners  of  the  large 
mound,  especially  Mrs.  Jones  and  her  daughter,  for  special 
permission  to  work  on  that  structure. 

The  entire  group  appears  illustrated  in  the  twelfth  annual 
report  of  the  Bereau  of  Ethnology.  The  illustration  (page 
251,  Fig.  155)  is  not  entirely  correct,  as  will  be  shown  by  the 
amended  plan  of  mounds  and  town  squares  of  Jonesville. 

The  material  for  the  construction  of  very  nearly  all  mounds 
of  this  group  was  brought  from  the  Ouachita  river  and  con- 
sists chiefly  in  red  and  blue  clay,  exceedingly  greasy  and  hard. 

Of  the  large  mound  at  present  only  the  very  core  is  left. 
It  presents  on  all  sides  a rugged  and  broken  appearance. 
Heavy  rains  are  gradually  washing  away  this  enormous 
structure,  and  if  its  composition  had  consisted  of  any  other 
material  than  the  heavy  clay  nothing  would  have  been  left 
by  now. 

In  looking  over  the  mound  I found  on  the  northwest  side  a 
thick  layer  of  charcoal  and  concluded  to  follow  it  up.  After 
digging  awhile.  I exposed  a solid  bed  of  charcoal  extending 
about  twenty  feet  around  the  mound  and  in  some  places  it 
was  from  twelve  to  fourteen  inches  in  thickness.  This  bed 
consisted  of  buried  cane  and  wood,  in  all  likelihood  sweet 
gum,  and  had  been  deposed  crossways  in  systematic  layers. 
There  were,  however,  no  signs  of  bows,  crockery  or  other  re- 
mains. A little  further  to  the  west,  but  between  three  or  four 
feet  higher  up,  I discovered  another  layer  of  charcoal ; it  con- 
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sisted,  like  the  former,  of  cane  and  wood,  and,  although  I 
followed  it  up  to  a distance  of  about  eight  feet  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  mound,  all  search  after  human  remains  or  uten- 
sils proved  futile. 

The  position  of  the  charcoal  beds  proved  that  the  mound 
must  have  been  terraced  on  the  northwest  side  at  the  time  the 
fires  were  kindled.  No  evidence  of  fires  could  be  detected  on 
other  sections  of  the  mound.  In  years  gone  by,  innumerable 
quantities  of  broken  pottery,  lance  and  arrow  heads  were 
found  scattered  all  over  the  surface,  but  since  the  original 
covering  of  the  mound  has  washed  away,  none  of  such  relics 
remain.  As  in  the  Larto  mounds  the  signs  of  habitation  or 
use,  at  any  rate,  were  here  also  superficial  only.  I am  almost 
confident  that  this  enormous  pile  of  clay  never  was  intended 
for  sepulchral  purposes  and  constructed  originally  over  the 
dead  body  of  some  person  of  note.  It  is  true,  some  people 
informed  me  that  they  had  seen  some  years  ago  the  end  of  a 
coffin  protruding  on  the  southeast  side,  and  that  it  had  been 
covered  with  “ velvet.”  I instituted  search  all  around  the 
indicated  locality,  but,  of  course,  without  detecting  the  slight- 
est sign  of  it  now ; the  same  parties  acknowledged  never  to 
have  paid  any  further  attention  to  the  strange  looking  object. 
Even  admitting  the  reliability  of  the  statement,  that  inter- 
ment was  only  a superficial  one,  and  most  likely  occurred  on 
one  of  the  terraces. 

Much  more  I am  inclined  to  side  with  the  theory  of  Prof. 
Forshey,  believing  this  mound  to  have  been  erected  as  a 
general  place  of  worship,  forming,  as  it  were,  the  very  centre 
of  this  mound  builder  region.  A fire  kindled  on  that  mound 
or  at  least  the  rising  smoke  could  be  seen  within  a radius  of 
thirty  miles.  The  Larto  group,  the  group  of  mounds  on  Lit- 
tle river,  those  on  Black,  Tensas  and  Ouachita  rivers,  must 
have  been  in  direct  communication  with  this  immense  settle- 
ment. 

That  any  further  work  on  this  temple  mound  would  yield 
better  results  in  unearthing  the  relics  of  its  architects,  I am 
not  prepared  to  say,  but  it  would  require  a larger  expenditure 
and  a cooler  season  of  the  year  to  accomplish  investigation  to 
its  very  foundation. 
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Most  of  the  other  mounds  are  now  in  constant  use ; houses 
have  been  built  on  one  of  them  (No.  6)  ; the  one  situated 
right  in  the  point  where  Little  river  flows  into  the  Black 
(No.  7)  has  been  graded  down,  to  allow  an  easier  approach 
to  the  wharf.  Pottery  and  implements,  I am  told,  were 
plentiful  when  the  mound  was  first  disturbed.  Strange  to 
say,  though,  human  remains  were  frequently  found,  notin 
the  mound,  but  buried  on  Black  river,  especially  where  the 
road  follows  along  the  bank  of  the  stream.  Mound  No.  1 has 
been  used  as  a graveyard  for  white  people  for  several  years, 
and  of  the  rest  only  No.  2 was  available  for  work.  It  is 
situated  for  its  larger  part  right  in  the  street,  and  people  and 
animals  are  passing  constantly  over  it. 

The  remaining  portion  is  within  the  town  square,  and 
fenced  off.  Most  of  that  part,  however  has  been  cut  away  to 
obtain  the  soil  for  gardening  purposes.  I had  but  one  choice 
left  to  begin  operations,  and  that  was  by  sinking  a shaft, 
about  four  feet  square,  almost  in  the  centre.  After  digging 
'down  a trifle  over  three  feet,  through  very  hard  and  greasy 
blue  clay,  sand  was  found.  Immediately  over  the  sand,  but 
still  imbedded  in  the  clay,  I found  a single  skeleton,  too 
badly  decayed,  though,  to  admit  of  its  removal,  and  nothing 
in  the  line  of  implements  or  pottery  had  been  buried  with  it. 
I was  convinced  that  in  this  mound,  like  in  all  others  so  far 
examined,  burials,  if  any,  or  relics  and  vessels,  were  only  to 
be  found  in  the  superficial  layers,  and  following  upon  this 
plan,  I started  to  remove  the  upper  crust  almost  entirely. 
My  surmise  had  not  been  wrong,  for  very  soon  I struck 
decaying  bones  as  well  as  pottery;  the  former  too  much  de- 
composed to  even  accurately  determine  their  position,  but  the 
latter,,  though  only  fragmentary,  proved  quite  plentiful.  The 
different  types  of  vessels  I described  elsewhere  in  detail. 
Other  implements,  however,  were  not  met  with. 

I examined  several  portions  of  the  ridge  and  found  its  con- 
struction to  conform  largely  with  that  of  the  mounds.  Pieces 
of  pottery  were  strewn  all  over  the  surface,  some  pieces 
originally  belonging  to  vessels  of  exceedingly  pleasing: 
designs  in  ornamentation. 
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A few  years  ago  a resident  of  Jonesville  sent  a colored  boy 
to  the  ridge  to  get  a few  wheelbarrows  of  dirt.  While  dig- 
ging the  boy  brought  to  light  an  entire  pot,  and  shortly  after 
a pipe  with  its  stem  still  attached.  The  pot  proved  to  be  a 
modern  little  teapot,  made  of  glazed  brown  earthenware,,  and 
the  pipe,  made  of  clay  as  well,  but  more  of  a greenish  color. 
At  first  sight  I put  both  objects  down  as  white  man’s  handi- 
work. As  the  owner  was  not  willing  to  part  with  the  relics, 
I made  a drawing  of  the  pipe  (Plate  XIV,  Fig.  2),  but  did 
not  deem  it  of  importance  enough  to  consider  the  other  object 
at  all.  A partner  to  it  may  be  purchased  in  any  of  our 
crockery  stores  for  a trifle.  Both  objects  were  evidently  in- 
trusive. 

In  concluding  my  report  I wish  to  express  my  sincere 
thanks  to  all  who  have  helped  me  so  generously  in  the  per- 
formance of  my  commission.  My  special  appreciation  is  due 
to  Mrs.  Jones,  of  Jonesville;  Mr.  James  S.  Trisler,  of  Fair 
Play  Landing;  Mr.  Wiley,  of  Larto  Lake;  Mr.  N.  B.  Riddle 
and  Dr.  Ball,  of  Ball  Station,  and  Capt.  Gooley  and  the  offi- 
cers of  the  steamer  City  of  Camden  for  the  many  kindnesses 
and  courtesies  extended  to  me  while  sojourning  with  them. 
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Plate  XIV. 


Fig.  1. 

PIPE  FROM  RIDDLE  MOUND  NATURAL  SIZE 


Fig.  2. 

PIPE  FROM  RIDGE  MOUND  AT  JONESVILLE  NATURAL  SIZE. 
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Hcsc.baHc,  Clarjo/j  Striiar, .Tirataxmra  % Munson 


Jvndf  15  /fi  fi  Jc  Pannes  C&p*-U  ium':* ?$f. 


avis  di  • 

Kr/n.  Butler,  a i'honneur  ue.prevdnk  It 
public,  qidun  Arneticain  n^mme  Comfort 
Jcy  s ayanr  negocie  a un  certain  Thomas, 
11 n billet  figne  yyiltezm  Lesby  & a >mp* 

*4e  St.  Augustin,  en  datte do  ia  Man  1791, 
pour  la  fumrr.c  de  104*  Piastres  : Comm? 
il  efi  trts  probabie  que  ie  dk  bidet  a ere 
pays.  )e  previens  routes  ies  penor*ncs 
•usque Hes  il  peurrok  erne  piesentc  , de 
Re  pas  ie  recevoir  en  payemem*  ni  uV n 
Conner  la  valour  de  quelque  maniere 
que  co  loit  , fans  tire  pr^alablcment 
adressb  a na oi- 


Dcvergcs,  presde  h v’iH  dans  !e  cbe* 
mm  ’.u  Bayou.  Celui  ~r:i  vj  % a dr  a enfarre 
Face  isiticn , s’adresicra  dices  Dlles, 
quif  .tent  credit  pas  qua  .a  tin  <te  eerie 
arm?  *. 

3d  m.  une  habitation  >a  un  quart  d^ 
lieuc  de  L\  vilte  ci-devant  au  Sieur 
Dun  sne*  il  taut  sadresstr  a Mi.  Paul 

i 

Kilt.  0*LEA>*3  , l SoV"t. 

Pa  des  letcres  dignrs  de  toi , r.out 
appi  nom  que  Parnue  * i*;S  allies  a er.** 
gagA  le  zb  A v rii  une  ; ction  de*  plus 
viv*  qui  sVft  feireinee  a ion  ^vantage  t 


he  ionssigne  a prk  le  pam  de  Conner  j uraisdom  on  ignore  encore  les  derails, 
err  i'-is,  par*equdl  a appris  que  ie  lusdu  J La  pone  des  Conventions  ■>?**  di  des  nlu? 

<«m*equenie,  & cdle  dc  ; allies  mom# 
a dii  mills  honimes  ran:  t his  qne  biessds* 
1 'V 1 7 Mai,  if  * allies  tic^oienr  atraque  * 
derotkef , i’armee  dc  U Convention; 
ce  qii  fait  croirc  que  df  plan  propcsd 


C&hfori-  /«yt  ou  para  on  ville  , & avoir 
ope  cdf  regocitr  Ie biHet  dentil skgk. 
ha  ;■  1515c  n ue  Mrs.  1 tauteau  , FaHre  & 


Kngelir. , eymt  matheur  de  perdre 
cn  de*  25'ociei,  Mo  Fibre , diceoc  »’e 
it  eff  de  route  neccwi'c 

s 


7 di;  cour^  ni ; it  efl 

de  divsoudie  la  fo,  ; enconsequ* nee 
it  pre^  ienrrouics  r 'rsonnes  qu'*  ■jfvi- 
Tant  avoir  caelque  ; clarion  dkfta t^us  uu 
t prdsenier  dans* 


par  Roo  ds  Prasse  , die  marcher  en 
dro^rore  i Paris  cv  de  une  guerro 
dee  mpagne  fans  s’arrcit  r j former  dej 
hegej , a e;d  adopts  : au  :>b'c  les  ftulei 
places  de  Ombrai  & Pcrcnne  qee  Jri 
>a  qmryjAinc*  yar  p?-,-cureiion  de  N5r.  j allies  ont  encore  devanr  cun , pouvantfb 
Angelin  A.  Ponnabeh  j tou'rner,  dt  leur  g.arr.i«:on  ♦esrer  bloqcces 

A VPVrjpp  , deut  arpens  de  terrej  par  un  corps  ie  Cavalerid  apres  la  defat* 
!.  cable,,  fur  b de  pmiondeur,  -hts-  j ce  do  la  gramic  armce.  dk  Nerd;  d ek 
babkeron  *4:-$  J)$a>c&eH?sk  ccruinque  riea  ne  po.urrikc  empcchct 
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firmee  du  Prince  de  Coboufg  qut 
consists  en  t 50000  hommes  de 
pcncrrer  jusqu  'a  Paris,  & d’y  ciuserune 
revolution  qi>  ineantiroit  le  bprb ire 
despomme  Jet  Robersoierre  <*  ‘iCrrere 
fous  lequei  la  Prance  eft  tombec  cur  uae 
fataliti  Uns  txemple. 

Naichei  15  \out. 

Nous  ivons  'essuye  le  11  on  c^rlble 
coup  do  vc nc  qui  a renverse  les  pirogues 
(ur  le  rijjve,  5c  quantity  de  Mat^nuis 
il  n’a  fait  aucun  tore  dans  Its  editiesv. 

HAV'ANF.  5 Jutiict. 

la  nouvelle  de  la  derouce  de  Ynmee 
convcnrioniscc  du  Nord  eft  confirm*©, 
e!le  3 perdue  e 7 d’Avril  nH  canons, 
cinq  a fix  mdl  r morts,  & 1000  p ison- 
triers;  le  fieg?  de  Landre??  .avj#  ete 
Commence  auimo?  apres , les  Frincais 
^ttiqusfenr’e  oieslmp.'naux  poir  les 
obiiger  a le  fever,  mats  ayant  ece  repous- 
ses avec  peae.  la  place  fe  rend:t  pi»u  de 
jours  apres : le  \ dc  Mai , Barrere  amton* 
£a  cette  nouvelle  a la  Convention. 

Le  meme  Birrore  rapporta  d*ua  ton 
cmphattque  la  deroure  do  Farmer  Es- 
pagnoE?  dans  I?  Roussillon;  assure  t en 
jftein?  Convention  que  la  perte  de  cefte- 
f \ monroic  a u 1 general  Fa  it  prisonmer, 
cinq  a 6eco  norrs,  icco  pnsonuierrs , 
tees  fes  £quip<gts  & aoo  p eces  de  ca 
r.oa  ; .quotqu*  1 foie  certain  qn'aucun 
general  n’ait  Ste  tue  , blessp  , ni  fait 
prisonnier;  q*,:e  le  notnbre  da  ceux-ci 
rc  passe  pas  de  loco,  dc  celui  des  mores 
de  500,  nu»s  U per  te  de  PartiHeri*  eft  i 
de  » }r>  pieces* 

Du  cote,  de  h Navarre  Bonnerm  fe 
tienr  absolutist  nt  fur  la  defensive* 

Trcnte  mule  homines  font  enrres  fbr 
1?  tcrrito;re  d<  Genes  pour  defend-re  3 
ce  a fils  3 i sen*  !i  republique  centre  les 
allies,  5c  U meitrc  a mtnie  de  mainte- 
jy!r  neutraliti*. 

L:s  Francois  fe  font  empires  dans  le 
Piemont  de  Ci-ni  A do  deux  fort  resses. 

Les  papiers  publics,  ne  fonr  meune 
mention  oir  c;  Courier  de  la  Vendee. 

li  3 M*i,  k faiiteux  cqzlis  D;;uing 


& termini"  % Paris  !a  briHsnt*  Carrie?© 
(bus  !e  trancharit  de  la  guillotine  , le 
no m b re  d es  p r iso n n i e r s y m on  r o) t a 787 1 . 

le  3 d’Aout , une  fregate  Anglaise  eft 
entree  a la  Ha  vane  avec  ua  corsa  ire  de 
/ 4 canons  done  elie  s'eft  emparee  , Sc 
une  prise  Anglaise  qu’il  avoit  fair. 

La  Corvcte  ie  Scorpion  de  la  marine 
de  S M.  B. , qui  eft  eruree  a li  Havane, 
rapporte  que  I’Kscadre  Anglaise  com  po- 
sse de  }z  vaisseaux  Ce  ligne , s'eunc 
rencontre'e  avec  cdle  de  Brest  de  30 
vaisseauz  de  guerre  qui  lui  presenta  le 
combat,  ctduUci  dura  douze  heures  con- 
secutives  , aprts  icquel  eHes  le  fepa- 
rerent  extre?rnennent  mahraitees  de  parr 
& d’autre;  ies  Franpais  perdirent  douze 
vaisseaux  de  ligne,  doru  hu?t  on!  ere 
pris  & qusrre  copies  a foods,  les  Anglaii 
en  oiu  perc  «>cui  qui  ont  coules  bas  » 
Sc  leur  vaissean  amiral  acre  fi  maliraitd 
qu’il  a du  fe  fairs  remotqner  jusou*3tj 
Von. 

Les  uns  assure nt  que  du  resultat,  I® 
grand  convoi  foru  le  4 M..i,  des  pcrr.9 
ties  I'nts-Unis,  eft  'entre  a Brest;  Sc 
d'aittres  pretendent  au  contrajre  qu  i]  a 
etc  pris  par  I’cscadre  de  l>n.  Francisco' 
Bcrjs  , que  nous  favons  oosinvement 
erre  forti  de  Cadlx  a la  mi  Mii,  compo- 
see  de  9 vaissesux , 6 fregates.  Sc  aurre? 
bltlniens  legers,  peur  et  .bfir  (4  croisie- 
re  fur  !e  Cap  FmCtereou  ft  devoir  ren- 
cone  re-  b autres  vaisseatu  de  ftgne  narris 
du  Feroi  : le  Lieutenant  general  Rorjj, 
monroit  fe  St  Ferdinand  qui  achevois 
de  forcir  de  la  carene. 

On  ed  it  de  ia  Ccrogne,  que  les  R ya- 
lisres  de  U Vendee  fe  font  entin  rendu s 
mairres  des  Lords  de  la  mer  , Sc  qubls  onr 
deqa  recu  plusieurs  fecours  d’Angleterre: 
iU  ne  demandent  que  des  Otiiciers,  do 
Eatrftleiie  , des  Ingenieurs , des  muni- 
tions, 5:  ties  vivres ; du  reste  il  fe  crojent 
assez  ncrnbreux. 

Le  Bruit  court  egalement  que  les 
Ftancais  fe  font  empires  d’un  convoi 
Hollund-is. 
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Xe  re  lean-FrancoIs  £nr\t  entre 
<5*ns  la  place  avec  1500  hommes,  de- 
ttianda  iu  Lieutenant  Colonel  du  Kegi~ 
ment  de  Camabre  , Dn.  Gaspar  de 
Casasota  , qui  y commtndoit  dans  Lab. 
*ence  du  Gouverneur  de  Sc-  Domtngue 
600  homracs  environ  , dont  one  partie 
^toit  encore  convalescence,  que  :©us  les 
tftancs  fussent  emSarquis  pour  France 
ou  pour  Philadelphia;  celui-ci  lui  ayant 
repondu  qu’il  ne  pouvoit  rien  decider 
fans  les  ordres  de  fon  general,  Jean- 
Fran^ois  lui  dit  qu’il  prendroit  fon  parti, 
& fur  le  ch*mp  il  lit  missacrer  tons  les 
hommes  blancs  qui  tomberenr  entre  fes 
mains  dr  celies  de  fes  gens;  cetce  feene 
horrible  fe  passa  a midi , & le  Coramm 
dm:  fe  rctira  avec  fa  troupe  dans  le  chi* 
Ceau,  abandonnant  les  equipages  de  U 
jarnisonqui  ontete  pities , ^ :os  Negres. 
£x:rj  : de  h Gj;d:e  de,  ?.  lad  fid, 
Bruxelles  It  1 x de  Fcvricr. 

Le  fa  mem  Colonel  Mack,  eft  arrive 
ici  de  Vienne;  i!  assiste  a tous  les  con- 
feils  de  guerre  qui  ont  rapport  aux  opera- 
tions Militaires  • cet  officier  esuvric  fa 
campagne  anterieure  par  le  pasnge  du 
Hoe,  & chassa  les  ennemis  du  Brabant* 
fa  fame  ne  lui  permft  pas  de  continuer 
fe  fervic?  josou’a  present : il  jouir  de  U 
plus  grande  reputation  quant  a tour  ce 
qui  concerne  i’arc  Mftiuire  : cVft  on 
disciole  du  celebre  genera]  L in  Jon  , 
dont  il  fur  Marechft  general  ties  logts 
pendant  !a  derniare  guerre  contre  ks 
Turcs : il  compare  la  fav.cn  dont  les  Fran- 
Cals  font  actueiiemenE  h guerre  a celie 
das  Turcs , avec  U icule  difference  que 
les  Francais  temoygnenc  moins  de  vi* 
Jeur  , mus  ont  Plus  de  connoissinc^s 
d^  la  tictique,  furtuui  quant  au  cho'x 
positons  anterieures  6c  poster ieu res 
put  combits  : ‘:i  eft  dfivis  qu  il  fane  to.i- 
joorsJes  preveair&  fes  atraquor  ies  ore- 
•liers  ; rruis  que  ft  on  ne  peuc  evuer 
qfils  engigenc  Taction,  ft  foot  les  te- 
liir  en  respect  par  des  manteuvres  favin- 
tes  , les  entourer  ii  taire  fc  peut,  6c  lur- 
lout  wvitcr  de  xester  fur  ia  defensive  *, 


on  rspporte  de  cM  cfficier  phwexrs  ac- 
tions qui  prouvent  fes  curtiicftssanc es  Sc 
fon  imrepidite  : pendant  la  derniprs 
guerre  contre  les  Turcs,  le  general 
Laudonivilancoit  pour  atraquer  it  viile 
de  Lisst  lur  ce  qu  elie  etoit  eloignee  de 
hu.it  lines  de  fon  camp;  que leUanube 
fe  trouvoic  entre  deux  ; 5c  q a’il  comptoic 
30000  Turcs  dins  It  puce  : le  Colonel 
Mack  pique  de  eerie  irresolution  , le 
quicta  i 9 beures  du  loir,  Sc  revint  lot 
trouver  le  lendemain  a 7 Houres  du  ma- 
tin en  Tassurantqu’il  n’y  avoitdans  Lissa. 
quoiSoooTurcs- 1 audontui  lyintdcmaiq 
de  comment  ft  le  favoic , ft  t fort  etonoe 
d'apprendre  que  pendant1  a nuit  Mack 
ayant  inverse  le  Danube  a1  ec  un  fold 3% 
etoir  enare  dins  la  place,  6c  avoir  fait 
prisonoier  dins  les  fauboui gsun  oiHciec 
Turc , qu'il  lui  presenta  : ^ 

L’artideftiivant  insere  dans  ur»e  feuil* 
le  perodique,  appuie  ! ’opinion  du  Co^ 
lone!  Mack  ; il  y a a Paris  un  espece  Je 
conseii  de  guerre  compGie  dc  douze 
| ofheiers  hahftes,  experim  :ntes  , & ins^. 
trusts  dans  routes  les  parties  de  Tart  Mij’> 
uire,  rruis  patiicuHeremant dans  cehes 
du  gTfte  uC  d » Tarciiierie,  Eels  que  Mrs. 
Ary  on  & la  .Pitre;  ils  ont  des  plans  e:i 
\ reliefs  tres  exias  6:  tres  deuillcs  di 
; theatre  de  la  guerre,  fur  lesquels  il* 

| combinent  6c  decident  rot  res  les  ooera- 

♦ tio ns,  dirigemt  les  erdre  necessairei ^ 
j 6c  ou  tout  eft  orovenu , aux  generauxt 
] qui  ne  font  que  des  espece  i de  fub  liter - 

* nes  eb-iges  de  s’y  Cnnlorntr  aveuglc- 
j ment*  chaque  chef  rcpolt  llnstruct'ori 
1 de  ce  qu’il  a .1  faire  , 6c  chaque  corps 
’ Tcsplication  de  h meuti  vre  qu'il  dole 

exncmer ; les  Commissaires  de  la  Con- 
vention lone  charges  Js  veiller  i i e r 
execurion  , Sc  I t guiMoritv ■;  en  repond  : 
ft  n’eft  par  consequent  eronnant  o.utt 
les  armees  des  allies  le  tn.uven  foredei 
quelqne  fo:s  de  plier  dewntune  multi- 
tude de  conibatnns  qui'  Tvancent 
bon  erdre  6:  qui  ie  iucced  »nt  les  uns  ai;C 
J nucr  s ians  s’emb jrrasser  tie  leer  perre  f 
I fur-tout  iorsqu’clks  its  aicjadcc:  lar.» 


1 


bocger  ; mat?  fi  on  ptrvtent  a les  from*? 

i per  par  des  manoeuvres  l.mulees,  par  ? 

de  fausse?  at  aques;  ii  on  combe  iur  eua  j 
* de  nuir,  entn  s’ils  cssuyent  quelque  e- 1 
1 chcc  , roue  alt  pordu  ; les  generaux  4k  | 
les  Comm?' zaires  abandonees  z ieurs 
propres  con  missances , & qui  n’cmt  pns 
aucun  inter< : s un  plan  auquel  H teur 
I ecoit  defence  de  fake  le  momdre  chan; 
gement , ie  troavent  pouf  Ion  Ians  res* 
iourses,  la  .erreur  s’empare  dts  espnts* 
\i  confusioi  sen  mtlc  4k  dec  troupes  , 

[ qui  ©nt  etc  reu  nis  a la  hate  5c  ne  iom 
pasamdgAn  ees,  piennent  U tube  Ians 
/tire  U me  nd vc  attention  a ce  qu'on 
leer  die  pear  les  raUier:  c elt  ainsi  <*u*une 
leuie  yrctoi  e pent  decider  d une  cam- 
pa  gn«  lorsq  .?#  Fcnnenai  a a aucurc  pla- 
ce roi"e  a c;  ;oser  a rartr.ee  victorcuse; 
Os  ni  lesgcneuux,  m Us  Republicans 
i\e  faoroien  tirer  avantage  H'une 'etrai- 
| se  Uvante  : i Us  loluats  Franks  it  font 
f aguerris  pe.idans  Us  deux  demiexes 
i *arnpa*nes  U nUft  pas  moms  certain 
■ cue  la  plus  ?,nnde  panie  des  tionpes  de 
; !;gne&  des  o-ldatsde  U premiere  requi- 
sition 7 ont  pens,  & qu’ii  reste  a peine 
: ia  c'nC:U‘,''p  e panu?  dcs  premieres  : la 
France* eft  tysvJe  de  chevaux  : quant 
jsux  acmes  <:Us  ns  peevent  etie  de  la 
sneme  qua!’  *e  que  fes  ancsenne*  , va 
I ^:.)*dUs  fon  ;a^,<5  a tc-vjte  jpress*:- pardes 
; itppf  excite  : U falpetre  * :t>  v'lVfts, 

Se  pain  man  utiU;  amsi  »$  e*^  propable 
•qu*  U Fran  e f*  trouvera  as  ant  l*  tm  do 
it  esmpaenc  dans-Ie  cas  d‘une  place  de 
guerre , err.  a use  de  provisions , eu  *or- 
de  ,'b  re  'sore  a discretion* 

I c y do-  Ms::,  un  corps  de  troupe  de 
la  Convcnti  >n  ue  ucc  homines  en-tre 
cavaleric  A ihfamtrie,  syam  ejitouie 
ie  palais  Rv.val  > ccndinsit  133.  per- 
: 20nr.es  en  t risun*  — A Bordeaux?  tous 
le 5 Neqocra  .ts  riches  one  eU  arret^s  cn 
cr\  feul  jou  , 5c  conduits  a la  place 
Dauphme,  curs  livres  ont  ece  etami- 
tUs  vis-a-vi:  deU  guillotine:  cette  op4- 
— — *?«««««»« 


ration  finie  its  ont  ?at#s  S *cne  smen«.: 
de  de  cent  million  de  livres  rep&rtte  rvrj; 
proportion  ties  tends  que  chacim  posse*** 
doit  , & renfermes  jcsquU  i’enriere 
ethibicton  tie  la  dme  iomme  x i'un  desj 
dstsiUgoctants  , ncrnnie  Bonate,  a eti 
particuliert mem  cor.damne  a one  a- 
mende  d*tm  million  huit  cent  mille 
Uv  res* 

Bi^^nse  a la  kitrt  fei  disani  habitant  d& 
Brym  Sara* 

It  c royals  Monsieur , que  moi  Sc  met 
observations  gemiroienc  tous  la  presse*, 
iorsque  votre  mam  charitable  m’a  prtte, 
ion  es<or  p©ur  en  lortir;  alors  )*z\  lu  !«* 
Moniteur  ! ac,  ou  jai  trout e qu  ori. 
avoir  reposidu  a ma  premiers  observa- 
tion fur  un  ton  ironkme  , 6c  que  par  on 
jeu  democs  pi u tot  amusirn  qn’msuuctir, 

; on  m*a  voit  ridiculise  , on  m a ma!  inter 
prete , ou  on  rda  pas  feu  m’entemke*  ie 
m blame  ni  ne  meprise  les  Instrument 
ci-devant  employes  pour  les  cmpuMtions* 
persuade  ales  peines  qu’ils  on:  co.ute  a 
•dcs  grands  homines ; mats  > at  dk  ^ & dt5 
quJil  taut  s*jmplihc/  autant  qub!  ifl  pcssi* 
ble  . 6c  les  instrument  & les  remedes  *, 
I avoir  metss  fubstitue?  a prepos  des 
rsoyens  equivaleni  a inwlager  fon  mala** 
de  , nut  dans  les  maladies  interne.*’ 
emV— ternfs  * oui  ie  dirdqui?  voila  le  gran 
mcdccia  £:  le  chkurgten  > iwr-tmu  dar 
des  pays  eloign es.  des  metropolis,  c 
fou vem  les  grands  besoms  peuven?  mar 
quer  ; voila  ma  these,  former  encc; 
*m  point  de  reunion  s’ii  etc  it  possnd 
pour  perfectionner  ce  nccess^re  e:u 
oui  *ne  parole  tire  encore  au  berceaa 

la  fuitc  d Bcrdi nairc  proc&iuji* 


*vs» 


FLnp.  di  I)  Dudot%  cyc*  fimisiivn  & VnvlU^c  Ct  Mgr*  k Gwawr. 
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